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CHRISTMAS GREETING 


human heart should fairly bubble and run 
over with good fellowship, with kindly feel- 
ings toward all mankind, it is at the Christ- 
mas season. There is no spot in the Christian 
world, not even in the war-swept and blood- 
stained Balkans, in which little children will 
not be rejoicing on Christmas Eve, or where 
fathers and mothers will not have practiced 
self-denial to add to the happiness of their little 


[ there be any season of the year when the 


» ones. There is no Christian land, and no heath- 


en land, in which there will not be a more or 
less complete suspension of business in order 
to enjoy the festivities of the Christmas season. 
Wallaces’ Farmer shares in the general re- 
rejoicing, and wishes to all, both young and old, 
a Merry Christmas. There are 
many hundreds of our readers 
for whom this may be the last 
Christmas spent on earth, and 
many for whom it will surely 
be the last; but this, instead of 
marring its joys, should be the 
best reason for making it all 
the moré joyful; for if so, it 
will be the last opportunity to 
shed happiness around, and 
therefore the opportunity ought 
to be used to the utmost. 
There is another side to this 
picture. It may be the last 
Christmas in which we shall 
have an opportunity of showing 
our deep gratitude and affec- 
tion for the parents through 
whom we have received our be- 
ing; to the aged mother who 
risked her life that we might 
live, and under the inspiration 
of whose affection we grew up 
through all the years of child- 
hood; to the aged father, whose 
wisdom has guided us through 
childhood and the dangerous 
paths of adolescence, and 
whose labor and toil have given 
us the opportunity to be what 
we are. We owe to the aged a 
debt of gratitude that we can 
never fully pay. Keep this in 
remembrance at the Christmas 
time; for, after all, about the 
biggest thing that any of us can 
do in this life is to be joyful 
ourselves, in order that others 
around us may be happy. 
Certainly the Christmas of 
1912 should be most joyful. 
We have had a good year. The 
earth has yielded most bounti- 
fully; so very bountifully that 
we have somethimes thought 
during the season that the 
great Power behind nature, 
whom Christians worship as 
God, had begun to prepare for 
it the year before, first by a 
great drouth, as though He 
would make us realize our de- 
pendence on Him—a_ drouth 
which, while it wrought in us 
a sense of our dependence, 
brought also a blessing with it. For it pulver- 
ized our soil as no plow ever could do it, pul- 
verized it by pulling each soil grain apart 
from its neighbors. The drouth plow needs 
no packer to follow. So when the timely rains 
of the last half of 1911 came, the earth was 
made ready to yield not only “handfuls,” as in 
the seven years of plenty in Egypt, but in 
bushels, and tons, and wagon-loads, and car- 
loads. Then over a great part of the corn belt 
and far out in the semi-arid region the Lord 
spread His blanket of snow all winter long, 
and followed it with timely and seasonable 
rains, withholding the heat when our wheat was 
in bloom, and pouring it out when our corn was 
ready to use it to the greatest advantage, and 
holding back frost while it was maturing. So 








this year the rare and unusual thing, the thing 
by many called impossible, actually happened 
—a bumper wheat crop and a bumper corn 
crop in the same season. 

The farmer has not had a monopoly of these 
benefits of a kind Providence. The Lord has 
other children besides those that live in the 
open country. In times of drouth these other 
children share the fafmer’s burden by paying 
advanced prices; and in times of abundance 
they share that abundance with them by feed- 
ing them at lower prices; neither class, per- 
haps, from choice, but because in the social 
structure it is so written that if one member 
suffer, all the members suffer with it, and if 
one member rejoices, all the other members 





Winter scene in the woods pasture. 


rejoice with it. But better, far better, than all 
these material blessings is the fact that in all 
the movements of the past year, whether in 
business, politics or war, there has been a vis- 
ible moral uplift; a clearer conception of the 
rights of the common man, of the rights of 
childhood, womanhood and motherhood, of the 
rights of the unfortunate, and even of the rights 
of the depraved and the criminal—all because 
we are surely, if but slowly, getting a clearer 
conception of the teachings of Him whose ad- 
vent into our world we celebrate at Christmas 
time. This great forward movement did not 
begin this year; neither will it reach its limit 
next year nor in the next century. It is not 
peculiar to one state or to one country. It is 
world-wide in its sweep, a part of that great 








upward cimb by which our race is advancing, 
not without pain and suffering, the growing 
pains of a great race, its ultimate reach being 
the kingdom of heaven. 

We must not forget that this advent of the 
Christ is but the beginning of the kingdom of 
heaven, reverence toward God, social justice 
among all men—its full realization the rule of 
God on earth. We can measure the strength 
and force of this upward movement only by; 
looking at it from a distance, in perspective, as 
it were. 

To begin with a very small thing: We can 
all remember when the delegates to our state 
agricultural society were brought in on rail- 
road passes, allowed to visit with each other; 
when a selected few made out 
the ticket and suggested that 
we vote for it; and we did it 
as payment for our social visit 


together. We don’t do that 
any more. We can all remem- 
ber when delegates to state 


conventions of both parties 
were suggested by railroad at- 
torneys, carried on passes to 
the place of meeting; and the 
people were allowed to vote for 
either one of two sets of can- 
didates, each of which was sat- 
isfactory to the parties who 
furnished the _ transportation 
We thought it government by 
the people. We don’t do that 
any more or allow it to be 
done. This was a long way 
from the kingdom of heaven, 
which we should be thinking 
about at Christmas time. 

Our memory does not need 
to be very long to take us back 
to the time when it was con- 
sidered proper to buy votes un- 
der pretense of hiring men to 
work at the polls, or to buy the 
influence of newspapers with 
offices in the gift of the vic- 
tors, making the public pay the 
expenses of the party campaign 
—when, in fact, corruption in 
politics was regarded as quite 
consistent with office holding in 
the church of God, which 
should represent, in part at 
least, the kingdom of heaven. 
We are getting higher ideals 
and higher actualities in the 
last year. Politics are yet a 
long ways from the kingdom, 
but much nearer it than a few 
years ago. 

We can all remember when 
rebates were a matter of every- 
day occurrence in every city 
and small town, and when those 
who gave them could say what 
merchant should prosper and 
which one go out of business; 
what town or city should be 
built up, and which should de- 
cline. We thought it unfortu- 
nate, but scarcely unrighteous, 


and good men thanked their God that they 


had a stand-in with the men higher up. We 
do this no more. 
Why do we speak of these things? Because 


we have not heretofore realized that the king- 
dom of heaven of which Jesus spoke was 
righteousness, was just dealing between man 
and man, to be ushered in not by the trump ot 
the archangel but by cleaning house, each mar 
keeping his own heart clean, his own house 
clean, his own business clean, and his street- 
front clean. 

We can well remember when the churches 
which claimed to realize Christmas ideals 
were working competitively, building barri- 
cades for defense against each other from ma- 
terials not quarried from the Rock of Zion, 
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when the pulpit was expected to thunder ana- | 
themas against the scribes and Pharisees, dead 
for nineteen hundred years, and against other 
churches from which they differed in their 
methods of stating the eternal verities; but the 
same pulpit was forbidden to mix religion with 
either politics or business. We are getting 
over that now. The Catholic is beginning to 
see good things in the Protestant, and the 
Protestant in the Catholic. We are beginning 
to see good things in the Salvation Army, and 
beginning to recognize the good work done in 
the way of feeding the hungry and clothing the 
naked by men and women whose names are on 
no church roll. 

We no longer look upon the salvation of our 
own souls as the only important thing, nor the 
salvation of our families. We are beginning to 
see that neither ourselves nor our families are 
safe so long as vice reigns in the city or in the 





community. The feeling of universal brother- 
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hood which Jesus proclaimed when he taught 
us to pray, “Our Father,” and which the apos- 
tles and the evangelists caught from His lips, 
is at last beginning to get hold of the modern 
conscience and commend itself to the modern 
intellect, until we now talk freely of social 
service, and are beginning to speak of com- 
munity spirit, terms of which we did not notice 
the meaning until a few years ago. It is this 
new spirit of the common brotherhood, which 
suggests our obligation to help the man who 
needs help, which, more than any abundance of 
crops, makes us thankful this Christmas sea- 
son; and knowing that our readers share this 
feeling, we wish every one of tnem such a 
Merry Christmas. 

We rejoice that this vision of better things is 
not peculiar to any state in this nation, nor to 
this nation, nor to any nation. Its effects may 
be seen in Great Britain, Germany, Russia, in 
the Balkans, even in Turkey. It does not mean 
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peace, however, but unrest, the turning of ey- 
erything upside down which was wrong side up. 
It will be mourned by those who have been 
forced to give up things, whether ill-gotten 
gains, or offices, or honors to which they had 
no right; by those who believe, honestly per- 
haps, that all things were right as they were, 
and should not have been disturbed. But it is 
a time for rejoicing to all who have developed 
in them the instincts of righteousness or the 
brotherhood of man. 

Wallaces’ Farmer is getting along in years, 
but is as young in heart as ever; and when it 
ceases to share in the joys as well as the trials 
of its readers, its usefulness will begin to de- 
cline. Here's to our readers, from the youngest 
to the oldest, from the creeper on the floor to 
grandpa and grandma in their easy chairs by 
the fireside: A Merry Christmas and a Happy 
New Year, and as many of them as you can 
enjoy. 


THE ORIGIN OF CHRISTMAS 


HRISTMAS, as it has come down to us 
through the ages, has, like a rolling snow- 
ball, gathered up new and ever increas- 
ing meanings. At first. and ages 

before the birth of Christ, it was observed from 
farthest India to northern Europe as a festival 
of the winter solstice, of the lengthening day. It 
had different names in different countries, but 
everywhere it was, at the root, sun worship. In 
the last days of December even the peasant 
could see that the sun was rising a little earlier 
and setting a little later. This could mean but 
one thing: that the days were lengthening, that 
in time the seemingly dead would show life, 
that the time of growing and singing 
birds would surely come. This meant to the 
dwellers in huts and more than it can 
possibly mean to those of us who live in fur- 
nace heated houses, with an ingenious device 
called a thermostat that will not permit the 
heat to pass seventy degrees. 

And so the last week of the year (as we reck- 
on time now) was given over to feasting and 
rejoicing. These saturnalia, as they were called 
in ancient Rome, were not wholly bad. Virgil, 
in his Georgics, describes the songs of the Sat- 
urnalia in the following: 

“In jolly hymns they praise the god of wine 
Whose earthen images adorn the pine, 
And these are hung on high, 
In honor of the vine.” 

There were bacchanalian rev- 
elries, with much that was evil 


ages 


grass 


caves 
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hearted hospitality, and much good-natured 
fun. Puritanism in the days of Cromwell, in 
order to get rid of the exgesses, aimed to sup- 


press, and did for a while suppress, the ob- 
servance of Christmas altogether. In 1643, 
the Roundhead Parliament forbade all sorts 
of Christmas festivities. The English people 
would have their Christmas, however, and 
mobbed the open shops of the merchants who 
observed the law. -arliament enforced the 
law, however, and for twelve years, or until 
the restoration of the monarchy, the English 
people were compelled to do without their 
Christmas. 

Puritan Massachusetts enacted a law, in 
the year 1659, fining any person the sum of 
five shillings who made any observance of 
Christmas day by abstaining from labor, by 


feasting or in any other manner whatsoever; 
and this law remained in force and was ob- 
served until 1681. 

For the space of more than a _ hundred 
years the whole trend of the teaching of 
Puritanism, whether the New England type 
or the English type, was against the observ- 
ance by anyone of Christmas. While we hold 
Puritanism of any type in the highest honor 
—and it would be a sad world without it— 
we have a suspicion that the opposition to 
the observance of Christmas was largely be- 
cause the Catholic and the Episcopalian 





churches made so much of the day. Even as 
late as the first half of the last century, the 
celebration of Christmas was regarded by the 
Presbyterian church as a popish affair and 
one which contained a very strong flavor of 
heathenism. 


The change that has come in the observ- 
ance of Christmas day in the last half cen- 
tury is one of the most astonishing as well 


as one of the most hopeful signs of the times. 
Only among the degenerates of the slums, 
and those other degenerates who dwell in 
marble halls, do we find the excesses that 
were indulged in in former times in the ob- 
servance of this holiday, which has now be- 
come not only na..onal but international and 
inter-racial. ? 

The decent world no recognizes the pro- 
priety of celebrating one day as the birthday 
of the Savior of mankind. It matters little 
whether or not it celebrates the real day of 
His birth, for of that we can not be certain. 
It is fitting that at the close of the year, when 
the days begin to lengthen, there should be a 
period of relaxation. To some Christmas is a 
mere holiday, but an increasing number from 
year to year are beginning to see what Christ- 
mas really means, and observe it accordingly. 
They realize that the teaching of Jesus has a 
firmer hold on universal humanity than ever 
before. Thousands of men who regard Him 
as merely a man—the greatest 
of men, it is true, the greatest 





and disgusting, but they were 
not wholy bad, for the courts 


genius that ever lived—admit 
that in some way which they 
can not explain or understand, 





were closed, and the business 
houses were not opened; there 
was an armistice between tribes 
at‘feud, and injuries were for- 
given. There were valiant 
trenchermen and mighty drink- 
ers in those ancient days, in 
which there was no need of 
sleeping porches, for life was 
largely in the open. There was 
high revelry as well as high 
feasting. 

When. -Christianity came _ in, 
these wise old Christian fathers 
began as early as the second 
century to convert these revels 
into a celebration of the birth 
ot Jesus the Christ; and .toward 
the latter part of the fourth cen- 
tury the twenty-fifth day of De- 
cember was officially declared 





by the council of churches, after 
long investigation, to be the fes- 
tival of the birth of Jesus. For 
enturies it was large’y a vain 


attempt. It was comparatively 
easy to adopt the more innocent 
of the heathen customs and rule 
out the rest; but it was not so 
easy to suppress the heathen 
spirit. And so for long centu- 
ries Christmas was a time of 
drunkenness, of gluttony, of de- 
bauchery and excesses af all 
kinds, practically as it had been 
at the festival of the lengthen- 
ing day in heathen countries. 
To such an extent was this 
carried that in the middle ages 
a feast of fools was organized 
by the clergy during the Christ- 
mas tide, in order that, as a cel- 
ebrated doctor of divinity ex- 
plained, “the folly which is born 
with us might exhale at least 








once a year.” But even in the 
middle ages the observance of 
Christmas was not all bad. With 
the excesses there was a great 
deal of open-handed and open- 





Steady, boys. 


His teaching points the surest 


Way to earthly human _happi- 
ness. 
Statesmen are beginning to 


see that His teaching offers the 
best solution to the most diffi- 
cult and perplexing of our mod- 
ern human problems. The vast 
system of charities—national, 
state, corporate or individual— 
that have for their object the 
relief of poverty and the preven- 
tion of disease, the suppression 
of vice, the reciamation of the 
criminal; the prevention of all 
these evils by higher ideals and 


better living; all have their 
cause and the reason for their 
existence in the teachings of 


the Christ. Why should not the 
whole world rejoice for one day 
in the year—and that day His 
birthday? 

Christmas, as it has come 
down to us through the ages, 
has dropped out much that was 
evil and has gathered up a very 
great deal that was good; and 
it is all the while dropping the 
things that are worst and gath- 
ering up the things which are 
best. 

It has dropped out the glut- 
tony, the carousing, the obscen- 
ity and the vulgarity of the 
pagan feast, but it has held to 
the feast itself, first given on 
this day in honor of the ancient 
gods of heathendom. It has 
dropped out the excesses of the 
middle ages, but retained the 
good fellowship that went with 
it. It has picked up the holly 
and the mistletoe from the an- 
cient midwinter feasts of the 
Druids. Somewhere along in 
the latter part of the middle 
ages it picked up the Christ- 
Mas tree, always an evergreen, 
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and as such the symbol of immortality. It was | meaning of Christmas, it was natural that it | ily for the little child, of the open heart, good 
so regarded in those times and was used as | should, so to speak, pick up the little child, and | will and kindly deeds—a festival observed over + 
the decoration for their midwinter feast, as | with the child the sacredness of motherhood, | the whole of Christendom, and among the % 
was the pine in the saturnalia of the ancient | of the madonna, and the custom of. bestowing | people of all languages, and in such a man- * 
Greeks and Romans. gifts on the children. So in these later years | ner as to give expression only to the best 
When men began to think seriously about the | Christmas has become the festival of the fam- | that is in us. : 4 
5 
> 
THE PATTER OF LITTLE FEET 
O sound is sweeter in the parent’s ears | imagination, a fairy tale; but the sled and the tells us the same story. The sad@ness of the 4 
N than the patter of little feet on Christ- | doll and the books are all real; and at any rate | child in the home, whose hopes have been dis- z 
mas morning. The wind roars without, | somebody has thought of them and divined | appointed, who realizes that it has been forgot- DS 
the drifting snow hurtles against the | what they want; and therefore somebody loves | ten or neglected, concluding that nobody loves ; 
window pane, for it is clear and cold; and the | them. it, is surpassed only by the sadness of the child 2 
stars look down with unusual brightness. The The great hunger of childhood is not | of poverty, to whom no Christmas came, as * 
furnace or other fire may be low, but neither | so much for food and clothing, imperative as | —chilling in the wintry blast—it looks through = 
cold within nor storm without can keep young- | are these wants; but somebody to love them, | frosted windows at food that is only for others, 
sters from springing out of their cozy beds and | really and truly love them. The measure in | or hears the joyous shouts of other children on 
hurrying down to the fireplace or stove, to see | which this heart hunger is satisfied, and the | whom Santy has bestowed benedictions. 
what Santa Claus has brought them. wisdom with which it is satisfied, will largely Rejoice in the patter of the little feet, for they 
Next to the patter of little feet are the | determine the unfolding of the life of the child | will not long be little, and their patter will be 
shouts of joy from the Robbies and Susies, as | in forms of the lovely or the unlovely. only a cherished memory. You will never hear , 
they spy the sled or the doll or the books that Give the children, one and all, a Merry | music that will grip your heart more closely, ¥ 
dear old Santy has brought them. They may | Christmas. The sparkle in the eyes of children | nor longer. While you have the owners of the $ 
have their private opinion about Santy, they | has told us of their hopes and expectations. The | little feet with you, let them bask in the sun- 4 
may suspect he is a myth, a creature of the © deep interest they take in the shop windows | shine of a wise and intelligent affection. 
T is human nature to burst into song, if not in What is the meaning of all this, and what , believe is based on righteousness. The blood, 
words, then in spirit, upon the receipt of any | bearing has it upon the first Christmas carol? | war raging in Thrace and Macedonia, in the 
sort of good news. We do it as children, and | Manifestly there can be no peace to the indi- | Balkans, is the result of centuries of oppres- 
we keep on doing it in our own personal and | vidual except as he obeys the fundamental laws | sion and robbery and denial of basit human 
individual way to the very brink of the grave. | of righteousness which Jesus came to reveal. | rights; and however eager so-called Christian 
It was natural, therefore, that the advent of | Nor will this obedience necessarily give him | nations may be to acquire that territory, the 
Jesus should be celebrated by those who could | peace with his fellowmen. It may mean perse- | Christian sentiment of all nations will today 
understand its meaning, by the first Christmas | cution, may mean suffering, may mean ostra- | cry shame, and the chancellories of Europe 
carol. First, the announcement of the angels: | cism. It could not mean gerfect outward peace. | dare not face the indignation of their people. It 
“Be not afraid; for behold, I bring you good here can be no peace to a nafion unless the | was not so in 1878, when these same powers 
tidings of great joy, which shall be to all the | laws of righteousness apply as between man | met in Berlin and overturned the treaty of 
people,” and second, by the choir of angels: | and man. It may not mean a battlefield; but | San Stefanel, of the March preceding, by which 
“Glory to God in the highest (heavens); on | it does mean industrial war, which will con- | these Balkan states were granted freedom: of 
earth peace, and good-will to men,” or, as some | tinue until the square deal which Jesus taught | the after-effects of which Salisbury said that e 
would say “to men of good-will,” or as in the | is applied between man and man. There can | “England had bet on the wrong horse.” 
revised version, “among men in whom he is | be no peace among nations except on the same More hopeful still: The teachings of Christ 
well pleased.” conditions. are getting into politics, not merely in this 
The old earth has had nearly twenty centu- Whatever may have been the failures of | country, but in other countries as well. Even 
ries of the teachings of Jesus, and as many | Christianity in the past, we have at least | the non-Ciristian cabinets of Christian coun- PY 
centuries of war. The most active participants | reached this point: No Christian nation will | tries are beginning to see that peace in the Ls 
in these wars have been the nations that have | support its leaders in a war which they do not | nation and between nations must be based on be 
accepted the teachings of Jesus. social justice, on civic righteous- i 
The Christian nations are the ness. i 
ones that pay the highest taxes The trouble with wars has + 
for battleships and _fiortifica- >) =I i been that the teachings of ' 
tions, that keep the most men | Christ had not entered into the ‘i 
wearing out their lives in dark- hearts of rulers. Religion always is! 
ness and melting in furnaces or begins at the bottom and works 
at forges, to turn out war ma- up. We shall have industrial 
terial, and the most women de- peace when the heads of great 4 
voting tneir lives to bringing corporations see that their em- 
forth and rearing sons to be food ployes get justice. We shall not ¢ 


for shot and shell. 

No army goes to war without 
the chaplains invoking the aid 
and blessing of the Prince of 
Peace; and no war is declared 
without assuring the people that 
it involves the cause of right- 
eousness, and in some cases at 
least is a holy war. For two 
months past the plains of Mace- 
donia have been drenched with 
blood, the cross against the 
crescent, Jehovah versus Allah, 
and both terms meaning God, 
the supreme Ruler of the uni- 
verse. Russia, Austria and Ger- 
many have all been getting 
ready for Armageddon; and all 
this when the song of the angel 
choir, that tirst Christmas carol, 
will fall from the lips of children 
from India to Finland, from Ja- 
pan to New York. What does it 
all mean? Are the songs of the 
children a satire, although un- 
conscious, sincere and innocent 
they may be? Is Christianity a 
farce? Is man himself a beast, 
untamable as the inhabitants of 
the jungle? 

Jesus did not anticipate that 
His teaching would give peace 
to any except to men of good 
will toward Him; and He did not 
expect that it would give out- 
ward peace even then: “Think 
not that I came to send peace on 
the earth: I came not to send 
peace, but a sword. For I came 
to set a man at variance cgainst 
his father, and the daughter 
against her mother, and the 

















have it before, and should not; 
for this Christmas carol was: 
“Peace to men of good will.” 
The nations are finding out that 


organizations are getting such 
power that they will strike rath- 
er than see a nation go to war 
for any cause except self de- 
fense. This seems the most jus- 
tifiable strike of which we can 
form any conception. 

Again, nations are beginning 
to see that they can not afford 
to go to war. We have piled up 
debts by innumerable millions 
in the building of great battle- 
ships which rot in from ten to 
twenty years; in building forti- 
fications, in supporting great 
standing armies; and we are 
thus piling up a debt which no 
one ever expects to see paid. 
but that will crush civilization it 
it is not stopped. The great 
financiers of the world will no 
longer furnish money to go to 
war, as world-wide war would 
mean world-wide destruction— 
and put back civilization a hun- 
dred years. 

The dream of universal peace 
will yet come true, but it will 
be peace in righteousness, and 
can not be had in any other 
way. For peace, whether in 
man or between men, in the 
nation or between nations, can 
come only by obedience to the 
fundamental laws of righteous- 
ness proclaimed above all others 
in that Book or series of books 




















daughter-in-law against her 


without which neither man nor 











mother-in-law: and a man’s 


community nor state nor nation, 














foes shall be they of his own 
household.” 


The baby Shetland. 
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nor the world, can find any 
peace worth while. ° 


they don’t dare go to war. Labor 
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The secretary of the Pennsylvania 
State Board of Education in a recent 
article in the Journal of Education, 
states a universal truth in the follow- 
ing: “The homage that the world 
gives to any profession is in direct 
proportion to the measure of respect 
the members of that profession give to 
themselves.” He applies it, of course, 
to the profession of teaching; but it is 
equally true of the profession of farm- 
ing, if, indeed, we may call that a pro- 
fession. But whether a profession in 
the strict sense of the word, or mere- 
ly a vocation, the principle is precisely 
the same, and we may as truly read 
ii: “The homage that the world gives 
to any vocation is in direct proportion 
to the measure of respect those who 
follow that vocation give to them- 
selves.” 

The trouble is that neither the world 
at large nor the majority of farmers 
have in times past regarded farming as 
a vocation. It has been regarded rath- 
er as a line of business which a man 
who could not succeed in anything else 
might reasonably expect to follow; 
and, indeed, even a generation ago, 
this was true. So long as we were rip- 
ping up the virgin prairie, mining its 
fertility, and selling it to the world at 
the cost of mining, with no regard to 
the future so long as farming was 
mainly a matter of physical strength, 
and the public consequently regarded it 
as a matter of physical strength and 
the ability to live with the minimum 
of comforts, it could hardly be regard- 
ed as even a vocation. The public es- 
timate of farming was expressed in the 
terms, “clodhopper.” “hayseed,” “hay- 
tosser,” and “granger,” using the term 
in its least complimnetary sense. The 
caricatures in which the farmer was a 
figure gave expression to this same 
feeling, and the phrase, “only a farm- 
er” expressed it in a more polite but 
not really less offensive way. 

This time, however, is past The 
world has assumed a different attitude 
toward the farmer, now that he can 
demand for his products a normal 
price, and is no longer compelled to 
compete on uneven terms with farm- 
ers the world over, that is, obliged to 
sell his products in a free trade mar- 
ket and buy his supplies in a highly 
protected market 


| 








The measure of respect which the | 


public will give to the farmer must 
henceforth be determined by the mea- 
sure of respect which the farmer will 
show to himself, or which farmers as 
a class will show to themselves. So 
long as the farmer tells his boy that he 
wishes at any sacrifice to give hiin an 
education, so that he need not slave as 
his tather has done, and the farmer's 
wife tells her daughter the same story, 
so long will the measure of respect to 
which the farmer is entitled be with- 
held. 

If farmers generally would take a 
proper view of their vocation; or shall 
we say profession?—for we like to 
idealize a vocation into a profession— 
and would regard themselves as creat- 
ors of values without which the world 
would starve; if they would regard 
themselves as partners with the God 
of the rain and the sun; then other 
lines of business will in time take 
practically the same view of the busi- 
ness of farming. For this is what the 
farmer is; not a creator of values in 
the sense in which the world was made 
out of nothing, as described in the first 
verse of Genesis; but as a creator of 
values out of raw material, as de- 
scribed in the rest of the chapter. No 
bushel of corn grown this year ever 
existed as corn before. It is a creation 
from the soil, the sun and the air; and 
the farmer is the creator. The stock 
breeder is really a sculptor, molding 
and fashioning the forms of live stock 
with reference to both beauty and util- 
ity, and which the painter tries in vain 
to imitate. 

The tarmer should idealize his busi- 
ness. and will be all the better farmer, 
if with the practical he combines the 
ideal. No farmer ever grew a hundred 
bushels of corn to the acre without 
having in his mind’s eye that field as 
it stands ready for the husking. No 
breeder of farm animals ever reached 
the highest success in his art, unless 
he had clearly before him the ideal, 
which. if he could convey it and a 
painter put it on canvas, by that can- 
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The story of a busy week as told by the camera. 
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vas he could measure the degree to 
which he had attained toward realiz. 
ing the ideal. 

No business or profession can com». 
mand the homage of other businesse- 
or professions, until it has ethical stan- 
dards. The reason why the legal pri 
fession is held in comparatively |o 
estimation in these modern days, com. 
pared to the past, is because it has no 
enforced the acceptance of the ethica 
standards by which the profession was 
guided when the lawyer was really r+ 
garded as an officer of the law, sworr 
to see justice done between man and 
man. When the profession allows one 
class to be ambulance chasers in order 
to collect damages on a contingent f< 
—usually one-half; so long as it honors 
the man who can free the criminal by 
hook or by crook; so long it can no 
receive from other classes the hémage 
to which it is by right entitled. The 
same is true of the profession of medi- 
cine. 


In other words, there are certain eth- 
ical standards which must be main- 
tained, if we would enjoy the homage 
of others. If farmers wish to have the 
homage of the community, they must 
retain a high ethical standard, which 
standard is simply the law of right be- 
tween man and man. They must in 
their dealings with each other or the 
world, frown upon the man who at- 
tempts to deceive or trick or take ad- 
vantage of the ignorance cr necessi- 
ties of other men. When this standard 
governs, we shall hear no more sneers 
about the “honest” farmer bringing in 
stale eggs and selling them for fresh, 
or putting stones in the wool, or sell- 
ing it with the tags on. 

In short, the ethical standard of the 
farmer should be the ethical standard 
of the true gentleman. No man can 
command the respect of other men un- 
less he maintains his own self-respect 
and lives up ‘to the best of his ability 
to a code of morals which they will 
recognize as worthy of imitation. There 
are individuals and communities which 
have this standard, where men deal 
with each other in a spirit of absolute 
fairness, and not only in fairness, but 
in kindness. We have been struck by 
the mode of expression of many farm- 
ers when a matter was presented to 
them, when they said: “That’s right” 
(with an emphasis which could not 
be expressed in cold type); recogniz- 
ing their relation to the supreme law 
of right which should govern among 
men everywhere. 

Now, the only way that this ideal 
condition of society can be made gen- 
eral is by a better acquaintance of 
farmers with each other. There is no 
better way by which better acquain- 
tance can be formed than by learning 
to codperate with each other in all 
right and useful things. Whether in 
maintaining a school of high standard, 
or in making a road of which the neigh- 
borhood will be proud, or in conduct- 
ing a cooperative society or support- 
ing a church, nothing better develops 
human ideals than this cooperating 
with each other as men and women, 
and as the followers cf a vocation that 
stands first in importance in the eyes 
of all the world. For if we had to, we 
could do without railroads (we did do 
so for thousands of years), we could 
do without factories (we did without 
them until within the last one hundred 
and fifty years), we could do without 
department stores, we could do with- 
out great cities, as we have from time 
immemorial until the last fifty years; 
we could do without the telegraph and 
the telephone in a pinch; but the world 
can not do without something to eat 
and something to wear. It must have 
the grains and the meats, the wool and 
the cotton; and these are the farmer’s 
products, in which he has a right to 
take pride, and in which he should 
regard the highest measure of skill as 
worthy of honor, to as great an extent 
as any other thing on the face of the 
globe. When farmers learn to give re- 
spect to themselves and to their voca- 
tion or profession, they can and will 
demand and receive the respect of all 
other professions. 

In carrying out this (which our read- 
ers may regard as a millenial vision, 
and our statement of it as a sort of 
millenial sugar) the place to begin is 
at home and in the neighborhood. For 
goodness, like badness, is catching, if 
we have the genuine article. _To de- 
velop the qualities which ot themselves 
command the homage of the world is 
ultimately the object of every agricul- 
tural college and extension course and 
every agricultural paper. 
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Some Changes in Western Cattle Growing 














MITHIN the memory of 
some not very old corn 
state boys, the western 
feeders used to come to 
the feed lot long horned, 
wild, aged, big boned 
and coarse, their chief 
merit being that they could carry a 
great many bushels of corn to market 
on their legs without a breakdown. 
They were an uneasy, stampeding lot of 
brutes, and it required much care to 
vain their confidence. Bringing such 
cattle to railroad shipping points with- 
out driving all the beef off of them was 
an art, for even if not themselves 
southern stuff which had learned to 
stampede on the long trail north from 
Texas as yearlings, twos or even threes 
—they had associated with such cattle, 
and were subject to panics common to 
prairie herds where the fear of one is 
communicated to others by its snort 
and a wild dash. They do not stop to 
reason why, but assume that there isa 
genuine danger, and make off accord- 
ingly, perhaps not to stop for miles, 
with many crippled, and a much stron- 
er tendency to stampede the next 
time. The cause of the panic might be 
anything or nothing—a jack-rabbit, the 
shadow of a horse and rider in the 
moonlight, or as on one occasion, when 
I saw a steer stumble and fall to his 
kness as he was getting up. Some 
two or three steers not far off wak- 
ened, jumped up, and you might say 
were gone, with that surprising agility 
which big cattle can dispiey when they 
are frightened. We were iucky, and 
swung them around uphill, got them 
stopped, but they were nervous and 
hard to bed down for the next two 
nights. Another time we had worked 
the steers almost into the shipping 
corrals, and they had shown that they 
were ready to break out any moment. 
Our ponies realized the situation, and 
we were all on our best horses, for the 
cattle were long-legged four and five- 
year-old southern stuff that could run, 
and would gladly break like a flash. 
You boys know how it is when you 
are trying to drive a hog through a 
gate. He will kind of go, and he won’t 
go. You must hold him up and still 
if you crowd him a bit too much, he’ll 
break back sure as fate, he will. Well, 
it was just that way with those steers; 
they would and they wouldn’t. They 
didn’t like the looks of the yards, and 
the cars and engines looked even worse 
to them; but, on the other hand were 
the ponies and riders, which represent 
to range cattle what a collie dog does 
to a flock of sheep. Though panicky, 
a range steer isn’t a fool, and up toa 
certain point he has been brought ab- 
solutely under control of horse and 
rider. A trail herd can be accurately 
pointed for some far distant point— 
lined out in a regulated string, and 
marches not much inferior to an ordi- 
nary army on the route. They can be 
rounded up and held on the open prai- 
rie and sorted and culled as desired 
by the fleet horses, and it is only in 
case something that they fear more 
than the ordinary control occurs that 
things hang in the balance as they did 
that morning. Some of the worst steers 
to break had been thrown and tied 
down a time or two on the drive in, 
and thus disciplined they were less 
willing to bolt, and the whole bunch 
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showed a disposition to resign them- 
selves to the inevitable; in fact, so far 
as my cow sense went, they had, and 
the two lead steers had actually start- 
ed into the corral, and I felt my horse 
give a long breath—a real sigh of re- 
lief and relaxation, when the whistle 
went toot, toot! 


“Oh, Dan McCarthy was a good 
engineer. 

His fireman, Micky, knew no fear. 

He jumped in the cab and he looked 
all about— 

Two short toots, 
pulled out.” 


and the train 


I remember that fool jingle coming 
into my head as my horse whirled 
around on his hind legs and simply 
hurled himself out on the prairie to get 





ed every second. My word, he knew 
the game! He paid no attention to the 
steers near him; he was straining ev- 
ery ounce that was in him to reach the 
thin line of lead cattle. He passed 
Jimmy’s horse, still galloping straight 
ahead, and only when he was level 
with the two leaders did he shoulder 
in and turn them. He was easily in 
command of the situation, for he could 
now gallop two yards to their one. 
Jimmy was just behind, and the two 
men in the lead, relieved of pressure, 
helped turn them around. No particu- 
lar damage was done, but there must 
have been 40,000 pounds of beef evap- 
orated in a few minutes. Our foreman 


informed me he had “seen the engi- 
neer, but that the critter didn’t have 
ordinary cow sense.” 


It was fortunate 





some working room, pivoted on his 
fore legs, something I never knew him 
to do before or after, and went to 
work. I guess every horse I knew did 
his part, but we didn’t hold them. The 
tension had been too long; those steers 
just had to turn; they couldn’t hold 
themselves, and some of them I no- 
ticed galloped just as fast as my horse 
for a piece, though he was going his 
best. There was a big, dry gully a 
mile back, and the steers were headed 
right for it, and a pile-up was almost 
certain. The two men who had been 
in the rear of the herd had all they 
could do now to keep in front and save 
themselves. They couldn’t string the 
cattle, and if they were turned, the 
man in front of me, Jimmy, and my- 
self had to do it. 


Jimmy’s horse was going wonder- 


fully fast, and mine was gathering 
speed. He needed no riding, for I felt 
him coming stronger and more collect- 
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A poe feeder's head. 





he convinced the foreman on this point 
and that he kept quiet thereafter. 

Those were the kind of cattle we 
used to send to the corn belt, and they 
served in their time and place as 
packages for 10 to 25 cent corn when 
you boys appreciated the nervous na- 
ture of the beasts and gradually quiet- 
ed them with kind care and good feed. 
But we must send you different cattle 
now that land and crops have gone up 
in price as well as the cost of feeders. 
It is a good many years now since any 
top cattle have been shipped off “free 
grass.” Nearly all the highclass feed- 
ers really suitable to the feed lot in 
the corn states, unless shipped from 
its mother’s side as a calf, has received 
winter feed. The best western cattle 
have been developed where winter 
feeding was a necessity, and there 
could be no attempt made to rough 
them through on the range. 

On many a mountain ranch far re- 
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A modern ranch home. 





moved from the railroad, the system 
of handling cattle is not much different 
from that of a large grazing farm, and 
the boys have their regular routine of 
work and schooling, about the same 
as corn belt boys—with something 
more of shooting, fishing and riding: a 
cooler summer, and a sunnier winter 
for outdoor work and sport. There 
have always been a great many well- 
bred cattle brought west, both from 
the corn states and across the water, 
but until good blood was supplemented 
by good feed and handling, little gen- 
eral progress was made. More espe- 
cially where there were constant re- 
newals of southern blood. 


The south breeds a lot of good cattle, 
but as a rule these go more directly 
east to the feed lot than to the ranges, 
being worth more for that purpose, and 
a great deal of the southern stuff that 
is brought north to mature is of the 
rougher kind, and with females they 
are for the most part bought by men 
who want something cheap. There are, 
however, throughout our mountains, 
and sometimes on the plains, where 
hay can be cut, herds of Herefords, 
Short-horns and Angus that are prac- 
tically pure-bred. Many of them are 
indeed founded on stock whose reg- 
istry has been allowed to lapse, and 


nothing but registered bulls are ever 
used. 
The ranchmen who founded and 


maintained these herds have had many 
vicissitudes to meet, and those who 
have made good have mostly done so 
because they loved the cattle business 
and stuck to it through thick and thin, 
and there was a great deal of thin. 

So much settlement has taken place 
of late years both on the dry plains 
and under irrigation, that herds of cat- 
tle were sold of necessity, although 
men knew there was a beef shortage; 
and in 1911, when we thought we had 
struck bottom, there came a drouth 
which necessitated farther liquidation. 
Since then, as everyone knows, cattle 
have gone very high, and yet no big 
volume has come to market, simply be- 
cause the cattle are not there to come; 
and it looks as if those with good cat- 
tle on good ranches had an assured 
business for years to come, for popula- 
tion is increasing. 

The very best cattle will probably 
always be grown in the intermountain 
states at a considerable altitude. In 
such situations there is a heavy snow- 
fall, especially on the western slope of 
the Rockies, which assures us of grass 
sufficient if we do not overstock, so cat- 
tle do not have to travel too far to get 
a fill; and water is also better distrib- 
uted. A mountain range is also to be 
preferred, because fresh, succulent 
feed is uncovered as the snows recede, 
and cattle can seek higher, cooler feed- 
ing grounds as summer advances. This 
gives the lower grounds a chance to 
grow fresh feed again before fall, so 
that the distribution of cattle is very 
largely automatic, and carried on with- 


out much fencing. Meantime, ample 
supplies of hay—alfalfa, clover, tim- 
othy or wild grasses—are being curt for 
winter. The winters are steady and 


feeding is largely done from sheds— 
spring, when the ground breaks up, 
being the worst time, when feeding is 


mostly done in corrals. Spring on many 
ranges also brings trouble from poison 
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weeds, which cattle will eat until grass 
gets good, and it is sometimes neces- 
sary to fence off ground where these 
are prevalent, or herd away the cattle. 

A really satisfactory feeder is pro- 
duced by the above methods. He is not 
wild, but has a lot of gimp, and a ca- 
pacity to turn high-priced corn into 
beef, leaving rich manure to raise more 
corn, and he will be in demand always, 
for by the time the corn belt boy pro- 
duces his own cattle on rich blue grass 
pastures, supplemented by some deep- 
er rooted pasture plant less given to 
dormancy, the west will be eating its 
own beef, and clamoring for more, just 
as the Pacific slope is doing already. 
Where meat a few years ago was glut- 
ting every market and taking the long 





railroad haul east and to Europe. I 
was through much of Iowa last summer 
in an automobile, and it looked to me 
as if some of your boys were working 
too hard with the cultivator and plow, 
and not enough with the old cow and 
calf. You boys are dandy farmers, and 
keep your ground clean and in fine 
physical condition, as Mr. Wallace has 
taught you to; but if you had a few 
more cattle about, you could be getting 
fifteen to thirty more bushels of corn 
to the acre with the same work. 

I'll tell you, boys, I’m not advisng 
you, but there is just one sure thing 
always, and that is that times and cir- 
cumstances are always changing. The 
day of the long-horn and the cow horse 
was succeeded by the wire fence, and 





then came the sheep and the settler, 
and all these things drove the cattle- 
man west till he couldn’t go any farther 
without jumping off into the ocean, 
and at last he occupies some mountain 
fastnesses, growing beef largely on his 
own land at a high cost, and he can’t 
sell you these feeders cheap. Concur- 
rently with these things we have 
scratched the top of the ground, gone 
a little deeper, cultivated a great deal 
more, used better seed as crops threat- 
ened to get less and less. Our farming 
and our machinery is scientific. We 
can take four big horses and turn and 
expose old humus and his nitrogen, to 
be released by the elements for the use 
of market crops, up to the point where, 
though all is by no means exhausted, 





still, even with rising prices, there j< 
no great profit to be made; but ens 
is a limit to these things. ; 

In another twenty years, with suc} 
exhaustive tillage, even dynamite Will 
not go deep enough, for our hot sum. 
mers make the working and re-workin,; 
of the soil far more effective than j, 
Europe. 

Perhaps this is not the exact mo 
ment to embark in cattle growing j, 
the corn belt, but the time is not fa; 
off, and there is no other country 
the world with like favorable condi- 
tions where large quantities of bee; 
are not produced, and it is quite un- 
likely that the United States, with her 
immense manufacturing population 
will prove an exception to the rule. 
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From Out of the Past 

















In this rapidly advancing age it is 
seldom we come in contact with the 
real old-timer, the true pioneer who 
played such an important part in mak- 
ing our middle west what it now is 
Yet some few are left who still cling 
to the oldtime ways and customs that 
were in vogue some fifty years ago. 

To those who are not too preoccu- 
pied with the coming inventions, the 
current fads and fancies, and corrupt 


politics, it is a pleasing change to meet 
the old 
declining 


“scholars of 
sc their 


years, if in near-oblivion, at least in a 


one of these 


1001,” who spend 


and quiet scarcely conceivable 
ordinary hurrying individual. 
Down in the southeastern section of 
the Hawkeye state, the lowa river 
flows by the very small village of Glad- 
win, once a famous camping ground 
Of the town 


it consists of two general stores, 


ye ack 


by 


the 


for the Sacs and Foxes. 
itself, 
a blacksmith shop, depot, and a half- 
dozen small all ina 
level little valley completely surround- 
ed by lofty hills. 
iter of the village flows a sparkling, 


homes, situated 


Directly through the 


} 





cel 
spring-fed stream, and the rising hills 
on every side are covered with dense 
vi i timber 

was a year ago while on a fishing | 
al unting trip near this place that I 
first beard of Gladwin's oldest inhab 
itant, “Uncle Billy” Whittaker, and be- 
fore leaving, I decided to make a visit 
to! ome. Passing through the town 
of Gladwin, I ascended a steep hill by 
means of a narrow footpath—where a 
mis-step would send one rolling some 
two hundred feet down through the 
brus then througtr woods so dense 
that the sunlight scarcely penetrated. 
Everywhere was beautiful moss, and 
here and there a few late wild-flowers 
still bloomed. Following the winding | 
path some distance I at last came out 
upon a “timber road,” which led on to 
another path some distance ahead 
which I followed until I came to the 
home of “Uncle Billy.” 


As i hesitated for a moment, the old 
gentleman came from the side of his 
cabin to the gate. 
he said, “be you lookin’ for someone? 

I rold him I had come to see his log 
cabin, as I had never seen a “real log 
house.” at which he smiled and an- 
swered, “Yes, they’s heaps of people 
comes down here to see us; but come 
on 
look. 
and won't hurt you none. 

With this I entered the gate and the 


” 





We're jest harmless old folks, 


” 


log cabin, the first I had ever been 
inside of. The door is made of large, 
heavy slabs hewn from logs, and is 


fastened with a heavy wooden latch in- 
side. which is opened from without by 
means of the old-time latch sfring. 
Inside a large fire was burning most 
cheerily, although it was not yet very 
cold. The cracks were chinked with 
clay, and the walls covered with gay 
calendar and newspaper pictures. 


inside where you can get a good | 


A | 


“Howdy, stranger,” | 





“varmint” skin or two was stretched | 
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and drying before the fire, and from 
the ceiling hung rows of all varieties 
of seeds and bags of “yarbs.” ‘“Moth- 
er’ Whittaker sat by the one window, 
knitting, and a large old-fashioned 
clock solemnly ticked off the minutes 
from one corner of the room. Much 
of the furniture was hand-made and 
differed not a great deal from the very 
fashionable craftsman work of today. 
In fact, the whole abode took one back 
to the frontier days so forcibly that I 
caught myself wondering if I would 


have to fight my way through a blood- | 


thirsty band of Redskins when | left. 
After I had told the old people who 
I was, I remarked where my home was. 
“Hm,” said “Uncle Billy,” “Des Moines 
-that’s a heap of a big town, ain't it? 
You say you've been away two months? 
I expect you're pretty homesick, ain’t 
you? Well, homesickness is an awful 
thing. Now, I remember when I first 
left home—that was a lot more’n fifty 








year ago. Mother and me was livin’ 
here then, and I went down to Vinton, 
in Benton county, to help a man clear 
off some land. I don’t just mind what 
his name was, but one night I got 
homesick. Yes, sir; come on sudden- 
like when-I was in bed, and it got so 
bad that I jest breaks out cryin’ and 
woke the man up and told him I had to 
go home. Well, he paid me off right 
there, and I started at four o’clock in 
the morning for home. They wa’n’t 
no railroads here then; hardly any 
wagon roads even, and, anyway, we 
was too poor folks to have horses, so 
I had to go afoot. Seventy-five miles, 
they said it was, as the crow flies, and, 
stranger, it was the hardest thing I 
ever done in my life, I believe, an’ I’ve 
been through some mighty big hard- 
ships, too. That’s why I ain’t fit for 
nothin’ now only to tend a little garden 
in the summer and trap varmints in 
the winter. 











Uncle Billy's home. 











The Whittaker well and pump. 
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“Well, sir, I couldn’t jest walk. I 
had to run. I would run and run till I 
dropped, and then I'd lay there on the 
ground and cry till I was able to go on 
again. You see, I wa’n’t but jest a boy, 
and it was my first trip away from 
mother. All the rest of that night—or 
morning, rather—I kept goin’, and all 
the next day. I recollect how I stopped 
once on the way for a drink, and that 
was the only stop I made, and I got 
here that night in time to eat supper 
with mother. No, sir; I hope you don't 
never get. that way. It was some- 
wheres between seventy-five and eignty 
miles, and I made it purty nigh five 
miles an hour all the way. 

“Do I recollect the Injuns? Lord 
bless you, yes! Why, when us folks 
come to this country, they was thicker 
than the hair on that there dog’s back 
—thousands of ’em around in these 
here hills. Yes, sir. Of course, they 
was friendly, only they would come 
around and try to scare us a-pointin’ 
of their guns at us, and sayin’, ‘Heap 
big Injun shoot pale-face,’ an’ then if 
you would act scairt, all the old squaws 
would laugh fit to die. They was great 
fellers to always be beggin’, and would 
beg anything. I mind one time they 
come to our house when I was jest a 
little shaver, and one old squaw want- 
ed to trade mother a dirty little Injun 
kid fer me. Well, sir, mother tried to 
tell her how it was, but she wouldn’t 
listen, and they had an awful argu- 
ment about it; and do you know, I 
was jest about scairt to death for fea’ 
mother would trade me, and I sneakeu 
off and hid in the woods till they was 
gone.” 

At the time I was in Gladwin I had 
with me a small collection of coins 
which I had recently purchased, and, 
selecting some of the oldtime liberty 
one cent pieces, asked “Uncle Billy” 
if he remembered them. 

“Ye-es, I remember them well,” he 
replied. “I recollect when they used 
to be lots of them, though it’s been 
forty year, I guess, since I seen one. 
Yes, it seems like old times to feel 
these old coppers again. Us boys used 
to get a pocket full of them and think 
we had a lot of money; they was so 
heavy. What, is this one for me? 
Thank ye, sir; thank ye. Why this old 
copper was made the same year I was 
born, wasn't it?” 

“Well,” said “Uncle Billy,” as I was 
preparing to leave, “I’m sorry you 
couldn’t stay for dinner, but here, take 
some of these apples along to eat on 
the way back.” 

Then as I passed out of the gate he 
called after me, “I don’t know as we'll 
ever meet again, stranger; I’m a pretty 
old man myself, and young fellers are 
always a-movin’ around; but if you 
ever meet up with me again, you'll 
know that I still got that old copper.” 

And on my recent visit I learned 
that such was the case, for “Mother” 
Whittaker had made “Uncle Billy” a 
little cloth bag with a string to go 
around his neck in which to carry it, 
and it is a poor day for him when he 
can’t tell someone, “Why that young 
feller that was here last year come 
clear from Des Moines to see me, and 
he give me this here old copper cent 
that was made the same year that I 
was born.” 
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The Visible Cattle Supply 














There are some very important ques- 
tions just now for the men who are in 
the cattle business; one is, How long 
are the present values of cattle going 
to stay up at the high figures now in 
force? Who can answer that, even ap- 
proximately correct? My affairs take 
me over a very large country, where 
cattle are produced in one way or an- 
other. I come in contact with cattle- 
men and the country from Arizona to 
nerthern Montana, and from San Fran- 
cisco to Chicago, and there is one sen- 
timent that nearly all sections seem to 
have in common, “that values are too 
high to stay up” and they (the cattle 
owners) are “going to get some of the 


money.” As I have stated before in 


many interviews, there seems to be a 
lack of confidence in the stability of 
present high prices, so, on every hand, 
there is trading going on, speculators 
having reaped a harvest, and you find 
the Montana grower selling his stock 
herd to go to Washington; the Wyo- 
ming man buying in Colorado; Arizona 
selling out to Texas, and California 
both buying and selling. Thousands of 
cattle are switching around, so that in 
many states the herds will so lose their 
identity that there can be no trades 
made except after careful inspection. 
What does it all mean, and where will 
it all lead? 

Figures at the markets do not mean 
very much to us except to establish 
the day’s prices; furthermore, the in- 
creases or decreases at market do not 
show the classes of cattle, nor weights, 
nor points of origin, or destination. Mr. 
Weeks, traffic manager of the Kansas 
City stock yards, has just given me 
some interesting information; but 
neither he nor I are able to say how 
these figures will affect prices six or 
eight months hence. Kansas City, as 
you may know, along with other mar- 
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Finished Doddie baby beef. 
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Vice-President of the National Live Stock Association. 


kets, shows a big decrease for the year 
1912, as compared with 1911, but Mr. 
Weeks says that all of it and more is 
due to the decrease in cattle receipts 
from the state of Kansas alone. The 
figures for Kansas for the ten months 
ending October 31st being about 260,- 
000 short at Kansas City. In addition 
to that Nebraska shows a decrease of 
about 25,000, and Oklahoma about 
8,000. To offset this, Texas, Arizona, 
New Mexico and Colorado are about 
even, or a little ahead of last year. In 
addition to all this, Mr. Weeks says his 
market shipped 76,730 more cattle to 
Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, Missouri, Ne- 
braska, and other states, during Sep- 
tember and October, than a year ago; 
but he thinks many of these were for 
short feed and have already gone into 
Chicago, or will soon be there, so you 
see with a decrease in receipts of 200,- 
000 on November list, Kansas City has 
sent 76,730 more cattle back to the 
feed yards than a year ago. This 
would indicate, I think, that the propor- 
tion of feeder cattle in the total re- 
ceipts is much larger than a year ago, 
and that the beef coolers can not have 
any considerable stock of reserve re- 
frigerator meat. 

Going back to the Kansas City fig- 
ures, showing a decrease from Kansas, 
but normal receipts from the breeding 
states, I would like to understand 
whether that just means a decrease in 
corn-fed cattle, or whether Kansas is 
quitting the producing of cattle as an 
industry. Has Kansas been able to 
stock up again so as to fill up this hole 
in her supply, with shipments direct 
from other states to her pastures? Cer- 
tainly that state has not taken enough 





cattle from the markets. For example, 
Kansas City has only shipped 71,000 
cattle to Kansas during September and 
October, as compared ~.ith 19,000 less 
for the same period in 1911. The sev- 
eral railways that move cattle from the 
great southwest show about normal 
movement, so the hole has apparently 
not been filled in Kansas from direct 
shipments, and with the immense crop 
of corn, hay and other feeds, what will 
be the result? 

In the cattle business I think we can 
say there are two units to be consid- 
ered, the first unit being of course the 
section of country that breeds or pro- 
duces the foundation of our beef stock 
—such states as Texas, Arizona, New 
Mexico, Colorado, Wyoming, Oklaho- 
ma, Oregon, perhaps Montana and oth- 
ers. As a matter of fact, the true num- 
ber of cattle in these sections is more 
or less a guess, but we do know two 
things: first, that from this breeding 
unit about a normal number of cattle 
have come this year, and, second, that 
in many special districts or counties of 
this breeding unit we are positive that 
the actual number of store cattle has 
been decreased through winter loss, 
drouths, settlement of the country, etc. 
—therefore, perhaps it follows (note I 
use the word perhaps) that the high 
prices are tempting owners to sell re- 
serve supplies or cattle supposed to be 
held one year longer, and in that way 
are keeping up normal shipments this 
year so far as numbers are concerned. 

The second unit in the cattle busi- 
ness includes the corn feeding states 
of Iowa, Illinois, Missouri, Nebraska, 
Kansas and others. These states are 
perhaps at this time more engaged in 
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feeding and finishing than in produc- 
ing, and have grown to depend Jargely 
on the first unit mentioned here for 
supplies. Of course there is some pro- 
duction going on in the feeding states, 
but it is rapidly growing less. Now, if 
the first unit is losing its surplus or re- 
serve supply of young stock or breed- 
ing cattle to the second unit—a feed- 
ing district—two things will be sure to 
happen: first, we will have a normal 
supply of beef cattle, at normal prices, 
for a time, but at the expense of the 
breeding country; second, later on, an 
acute shortage in both breeding and 
feeding districts, because we can not 
make beef out of the cows and heifers 
forever and keep the first unit men- 
tioned here up to normal. So here are 
some of the things we would like to 
know: In view of normal shipments 
from the first unit, after all, is there a 
real shortage? Has Kansas been able 


to fill up its big hole shown by its 
shortage of 260,000 at Kansas City, and 
if so, where from? How many cattle 
has the second unit been able to secure 
direct from the first unit, that have not 


shown up in the market receipts? Per- 
sonally, I know of many bare places in 
a big country; for example, around Pe- 
cos, Texas, or Wilcox, Arizona, the sup- 
ply is short. Custer and Valley counties 
Montana, are almost empty; Wyoming 
has about half as many cattle as ten 
years ago; Ontario, Oregon, where 
all went to buy god cattle cheap, is 
now a desirable point to send young 
steers from Texas to sell, in spite of 
the high freight rate. The same is 
true of western Nevada, and you would 
have a fine time buying 2,500 steers in 
southern Utah at almost any price. 
Then Mexico is a closed book, and it 
looks like it would be many a long y 
before the custom house at Ei Psso 
would do much cattle business ag 

So Unit No. 1 and Unit No. 2 have 


we 


much of interest for us who are tr: ing 
to solve this problem and decide when 
to sell and when to buy. Who knows? 
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The Work to be Done 




















Having so recently come into this 
state, I appreciate the invitation of 
the editor of Wallaces’ Farmer to 
make a somewhat personal statement 
for this special edition. 

Where there are large interests, 
there are always large problems, and 
these problems are apt to be the 
larger if progress is being made. The 
agricultural interests of lowa are so 


large that, when represented in fig- 
ures, is almost impossible for the 
human mind to comprehend them. 
We can appreciate what thousands, 
and even a few millions, mean; but 
when we reach hundreds and thou- 


sands of millions, there are very few 
who can realize the full meaning of 
such numbers. We are confronted by 
columns of numbers of this kind in 
the study of farm crops, and animals, 
values of Iowa. 

would consider it presumptu- 
ous of me, and I would agree with 
them, if at this time I were to attempt 
to discuss in public the great problems 
confronting the lowa farmer which 
are peculiar to this state and its con- 
ditions. It is my earnest purpose to 
study these problems as thoroughly as 
possible, and to assist others who are 
studying them, and working as best 
they can to bring about the right so- 
lutions. The State College of Agricul- 
ture and Mechanic Arts at Ames has 
been engaged a long time in working 
on such problems, and it is well knoWn 
outside of the state, as it is within, 
ihat this college has been a great 
force for good in the field of agricul- 
ture. I propose to help in every way 
permitted to strengthen the work of 
the college, so that we may even bet- 
ter fulfill the obligation that has been 
put upon us, both in the work of solv- 
ing present problems and caring for 
those to come. 

I am one of those who 
agriculture is our greatest industry 
and chief dependence, and that it is 
entitled to the best encouragement 


and 


Some 


think that 










BY DR. R. A. PEARSON 


The new President of the lowa Agricultural College. 


that can be given to it. I believe that 
farmers today are confronted by as 
difficult problems as face any indus- 
try; that these problems can not be 
solved by individual effort, because the 
study of them requires in many in- 
stances complicated and expensive 
scientific apparatus and well trained 
investigators. Oftentimes, both the 
apparatus and the methods must be 
especially devised for the problem. 
Agricultural problems require the skill 
of the specialist, just as medical prob- 
lems do. In the field of medicine and 
hygiene, practicing physicians are not 
the leading investigators. They are 
too busy to attempt to keep up to the 
high and constantly increasing scien- 
tific requirements of the laboratory in- 
vestigator. But they believe in that 
scientist, co6perate with him by lend- 
ing their support and giving their ad- 
vice and suggestions, and they accept 
from him such results as they can 
use. The problems of agriculture are 
as difficult as the problems in the 
medical field—and who can say they 
are less important? Is it not as Im- 





This happy day, whose risen sun 
Shall set not through eternity, 

This holy day when Christ the Lord 
Took on Him our humanity, 

For little children everywhere 4 
A joyous season still we make; 

We bring our precious gifts to them, 
Even for the dear child Jesus’ sake. 


portant to produce food as it is to 
have people to eat it? We have come 
to the time when the best that science 
and money can afford is none too good 
to bring to bear upon agricultural 
problems. There are diseases and 
pests that would destroy our food 
plants and animals if not held in 
check. It is just as difficult to under- 
stand and combat a bacterium that af- 
fects the hog, or a fungus that affects 
the potato, as the germ that affects a 
man. 

These are some of the considerations 
that justify higher education in agri- 
culture. 

Sometimes we hear it said that the 
farmer receives too many benefits 
from the government. In answer to 
this, it should be understood that the 
problems of agriculture are not the 
farmers’ problems,, but the nation’s 
problems. The farmer will be the 
last one to suffer from decreased food 
production. It is his city cousin who 
is most concerned. Such support as 
agriculture receives from the govern- 
ment is well deserved, and it is a 
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The sturdy Belgian. 





small sum as compared with what has 
been done for the benefit of other in- 
terests. We have subsidized railroads, 
spent hundreds of millions upon wa- 
terways, protected inventors, and es 
tablished tariffs in the interests 0; 
manufacturers. All these have bee; 
for the welfare of our country as 4 
whole. But how great are these bene 
fits as compared with the appropria 
tions for the benefit of improved agri- 
cultural methods and larger crop pro- 
duction? The latter will be found 
very small when comparison is made. 

There is a responsibility upon every 
person in any profession or industry 
to do his work well, not only for his 
individual benefit, but for the good or 
the glory of the profession or industry 
to which he belongs. Farmers are not 
less responsive to this patriotic duty 
than are others. Sometimes they are 
misjudged; for example, when persons 
living in cities pay greatly increased 
prices for meat, eggs and other sup- 
plies, they think farmers are the sole 
beneficiaries. The fact is that farmers 
buy enormous quantities of supplies 
and hire much labor, and the cost of 
properly doing their business has in- 
creased sometimes even more than 
the increase which they receive for 
their products. It must not be con- 
sidered that the large increase noted 
by the householder in the city goes to 
the farmer. Only a small part reaches 
him, the balance being absorbed by 
those who stand between the producer 
and the consumer. 


It is my experience that farmers as 
a class are anxious to do their share, 
and even more, in the great problems 
of improving agriculture, and I have 
no doubt that this is the case in Iowa. 
It is a pleasure to look forward to be- 
coming acquainted with men who have 
a broad and correct view of the agri- 
cultural situation, such as are doubt- 
less to be found in all parts of Iowa, 
and learning from them, and working 
for and with them. 
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Taking a Squatter’s Claim 

















Opposite Wheeler, just across the 


Missouri and the Bluffs, three miles or | 


so south of Bloody Camp, was the spot 
where old man Warren, Deaf Joe, Bo- 
hemia John, his sister, another young 
man and myself intended to locate. 
Warren was pretty well acquainted 
with the locality, having been around 
there for several winters, trapping 
some, and for the rest stealing cedar 
posts from the Indians. He had fixed 
on a gully with a never-failing, alkali- 
free spring, plenty of logs for a house, 
and a sheltered nook that would make 
a snug place for his bronchos. As soon, 
therefore, as the river got in condition, 
so that the ferry could cross, we set 
out. Our outfit consisted of two yoke 
of oxen and Warren’s team. To ride 
over the bluffs was out of the ques- 
tion. The early spring rains had made 
the roads almost impassable, and the 
animals had more than enough pulling 
the wagons with what little stuff we 
brought along. Every once in a while 
we were obliged to stop and scrape the 
gumbo off the wheels, and it was well 
along in the afternoon when we had 
reached the top of the bluffs. There, 
right below us, apparently not farther 
away than a couple of stone-throws, 
was the old river with pretty little 
Wheeler nestling on its bank. After 
that the road got easy, for we were 
now on the prairie, and in an hour’s 
time we came in sight of Bloody Camp. 

As we drew near the village, we saw 
a few Indians hanging around, as if 
watching for us. The two yoke of oxen 
they let pass on, but when Warren, 
with whom I happened to be, came up, 
a motion was made for him to stop. 
The old man turned somewhat pale, if 
such a thing can happen to the bronzed 
features of a western pioneer. Any- 
how, it could be easily seen that he 
was uneasy, and when one of the In- 
dians (whose name I later ascertained 
to be Yellow Breast) grabbed him by 
the ear, and made a flourish with a big 
butcher knife as if to cut it off, War- 





BY CLAUS HANSEN 


ren was thoroughly scared, and began 
to halloo for Melke. Melke was the 
chief, and pretty soon he and a grown- 
up son, who could speak English, put 
in their appearance. What the mat- 
ter was? Well, it was this: Warren 
had been stealing posts from the In- 
dians, and they didn’t want him on the 
reservation at all. After much parley- 
ing, young Melke asked Warren if he 
had any tobacco? Yes, sure; Warren 
had tobacco—plenty of it, too. He had 
just laid in a store, with a view of 
supplying the incoming settlers at his 
own price, for the old man was quite 
a bit of a trader. With great alacrity 
he got out a ten-cent sack for each and 
every Indian within sight, and two for 
the chief. Whether by so doing War- 
ren saved his ears, or the whole threat 
was a bluff only, we know not. At any 
rate, he was allowed to go ahead. 

We reached our destination, the gul- 
ly, shortly after sundown. It was in 
the middle of March; a raw, drizzling 
rain had set in, and, as it just hap- 
pened that the wind blew the full 
length of the draw, a more miserable 
spot for a night’s lodging could hardly 
be found. After hobbling our horses 
and securing the oxen by the wagon, 
we ate a few crackers and then we 
lay down, all of us in a row, on the 
wet ground, covering ourselves as best 
we could. To keep warm or dry was 
out of the question, and when dawn 
broke we got up with shivering limbs 
and chattering teeth, every mother’s 
son of us drenched to the skin. When 
it does rain in that country, it is gener- 
ally with a vengeance, and for two days 
and nights it kept up incessantly. Yet 
the exposure did not seem to affect any 
of us particularly, and when it cleared, 
on the third morning, even the Bohe- 
mian girl was as full of life as the sun 
itself. We had got a few logs out dur- 
ing the rain, and now as it ceased we 





set to work with a will, and in the 
course of the day we nicked and laid 
the walls, put the roof timbers on, then 
the brush and dirt, and by dusk we had 
the cabin ready for occupancy. 

After that the land hunt began. As 
the country had not been surveyed, 
there were no stakes nor anything else 
to go by, and no one could say where 
his claim was. We picked such places 
as suited us best. There we broke the 
prairie, and from the sod built our 
homes. Unpretentious enough they 
were, resembling great, big mole-hills 
more than anything else. Neverthe- 
less, it was a pleasure to have a home 
of one’s own, for, “be it ever so hum- 
ble, there’s no place like home.” 

The desire to own a home, to be 
the possessor of a place that he may 
call his own, absolutely and uncondi- 
tionally, is inherent in man. This 
trait in the human make-up is the 
rock on which all “isms” ever have 
and ever will come to grief. We may 
theorize on the doctrine of public 


ownership; we may prove by long- 
drawn argumentation that private, 
individual ownership is wrong, but 


We can not theorize or argumentize 
the fact away, that man’s greatest de- 
sire is to possess, to own, a home. 

It had become time to prepare for 
a crop of some kind, and plowing was 
the order of the day. As corn is the 
cereal most suitable for sod ground, 
every settler soon had his patch. It 
is astonishing how few implements 
and how small an outlay is required 
to raise the first crop of corn in a 
new country. A sharpened pole and 
a few quarts of seed is all that is nec- 
essary after the prairie is broken. 
With the pole a hole is pressd through 
the sod well into the subsoil, and a 
few kernels are dropped into the hol- 
low—that is all. As the ground is not 
polluted with weeds, there is no need 





seed is 
sun, the 


of any after-cultivation. The 
simply left to the care of the 
wind and the rain. 

We were now well along in 
spring, and the settlers came in fast. 
Sod houses appeared everywhere. At 
the end of May more than a hundred 
could be counted from a certain ele- 


the 


vation. We have said that the land 
was not surveyed. Consequently there 
were no lines to go by, and no one 


could say just where his “claim” was. 
It therefore happened that the best 
lying land had several times as many 
occupants as could be provided for. 
This state of things was the cause of 
much ill-feeling, and a number of 
fights were pulled off on that account. 
Otherwise everything went along very 
smoothly; in fact, the only excitement 
or diversion the settlement was 
when the Indians came down. This, 
however, happened almost daily. The 
dusky brethren were ever in evidence. 
Single, or in file, or in flock, they 
came—some on foot, some on horse- ' 
back; but most of the time they came 
in squeaking little, old wagons. At 
first, the whites, especially the women 
and children, were somewhat back- 
ward about striking up an quaint- 
ance with them; but it was soon found 
that all the “Johnnies” wanted was to 
beg or swap. There wasn’t a thing 
that the settlers had but what the In- 
dians could use. They would beg for 
flour, coffee, pork, almost anything; 
but especially “cobacco.” Tobacco is 
the Indian’s delight, and a handful of 
it will make him your friend every 
time. As they were to leave in the 
course of the summer, Nearly every 
family had some old stuff to dispose 
of, something to swap. Cracked cook 
stoves, leaky wash boilers, rusty 
plows, tineless hay forks, all sorts of 
imaginable and unimaginable utensils 
and implements they would bring 
along. Even the barb wire around 
their cultivated tract was taken off 
and bartered away, and, finally#to cap 


had 
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the climax, a man came along and 
bought their whole camp, cabins, sod- 
houses and all. If Uncle Sam ever 
gave those Indians another start at 
farming ,it must have cost him some- 
thing handsome. 

A good deal has been said about the 
scarcity of eatables, which settlers in 
new regions have had to contend with. 
Many writers like to spread on this 
theme, trying to make us believe that 
vast numbers of pioneers have suc- 
cumbed to actual starvation. We shall 
not deny that the fare of a pioneer is 
at times rather plain, and would hardly 
be acceptable to the palate of a gour- 
mand, but we have never known of a 
case yet where a settler could not ob- 
tain a piece of corn bread wherewith 
to satisfy his cravings, excepting, per- 
haps, right after a prairie fire. In the 
country whereof we speak there was, 
if anything, an over-supply of food. 
Many of the settlers, especially fami- 
lies, brought more stuff along than was 
actually needed, partly with the view 


of turning an honest dollar until the 
crop could be gathered. Every other 
sod house, therefore, was a kind of 


store, had something to sell; andif the 
cash was at hand, anybody could get 
his Watts supplied. 


In starting mankind toward its des- 
tination, whatever that may be, we 
presume that kind Providence intend- 
ed there should be a man for every 





Solving the weed problem. 


woman and a woman for every man, 
But in any new country the female 
element is always in the minority. A 
marriageable woman, therefore, in 
such a place is looked up to and treat- 
ed with the greatest deference, espe- 
cially so by the young men of the com- 
munity. 

The Bohemian girl, who came over 
early in the spring, soon had callers. 
Men are not backward in finding ex- 
cuses. One would offer to help finish 
her cabin. Another would bring her 
a batch of dry wood for the stove. One 
young fellow turned, with a _ spade, 
about half an acre of the raw prairie 
in front of her house, that she might 
have the truck patch handy. In fact, 
she was the most-thought-of person on 
the whole reservation, and though she 
was undersized and her features were 
plainness itself, she might easily have 
had her pick among the young up- 
starts. And she knew how to use hér 
advantage. She had a better finished 
cabin, a better tended garden, a bigger 
wood pile, and more conveniences, 
than anybody. But as to her selecting 
a mate; notwithstanding all the atten- 
tion paid her, it seemed as if she 
could not make up her mind. She 
would smile on one of the boys for a 
few days, then on another, but when 


it came to actual love-making, she 
held aloof. Thus it went along until 
a family from Nebraska that knew 





her moved in. It was then found that 
she had a husband and two children in 
that country, and that she was simply 
holding down a claim until they should 
come up. ; 

A Foutrh of July celebration, with 
plenty of speech-making and mad whis- 
ky, was puled off in due time. A cou- 
ple of missionaries also, men from 
Utah, came over and held _ several 
meetings, most often right on the prai- 
rie; and if their success had been equal 
to their efforts, Joe Smith would have 
become the Mohammed in those parts. 
It seemed, though, as if the audience 
didn’t care overmuch for polygamous 
doctrines, partly perhaps on account 
of the scarcity of women. 

Real money is, as a rule, a pretty 
scarce article in any new settlement, 
and the necessity of earning a few dol- 
lars somewhere else becomes impera- 
tiv along in the summer, generally at 
or about harvest time. Finding our 
supply of cash ebbing, a number of us 
went across the river into an older set- 
tlement, and helped to care for the 
harvest. That year the harvest was 
rather slim all around, and the pay 
was accordingly. In lieu of the bigger 
part of my wages, I got an old blind 
horse and a dilapidated, two-wheeled 
affair known as a road cart. The wo- 
man where I had been at work, good 
soul that she was, wrapped up part of 
a ham for me, that I might have some- 





think toothsome on the journey. I got 
home just as the sun touched the prai- 
rie. But what a home! A few naked 
stalks was all that was left of my 
pretty patch of corn. The _ cattle 
tracks all over the field showed who 
got it. My house had been broken in 
to. My all, my bedding, my winter 
clothing, my utensils, in fact every- 
thing movable excepting an old cook 
stoves and a few ear-worn school books 
—had been carried off. The stove could 
not be gotten out without breaking the 
walls of the house down. This the 
scamps were presumably too lazy to 
do. The books, I take it, were left 
solely, because most thieves detest lit- 
erature of any kind. There I stood, on 
that chilly November evening, stripped 
naked almost—owning nothing in the 
whole world but the few tatters I had 
on and an old, blind horse. I went to 
the neighbors. I inquired. Nobody 
had seen or heard anything. I tried 
to give the horse to someone. He was 
not wanted. Then I borrowed an ax, 
and put him out of his misery. 

As I lay down in my empty cabin 
that night, on the bare ground, with- 
out a covering for my shivering limbs, 
hungry, miserable; the thought struck 
me that this was just about enough. 
The next morning, as dawn glinted 
on the bluffs, I was on my way to Ne- 
braska. Thus ended my first attempt 
at home making. 











Santa’s Busy Night 




















It would be a long night’s work for 
good old Santa Claus. But 
cheerfully and seemed pleased about 
it. “There are more good boys and 


he smiled 


girls every year,” he remarked to Mrs. } 


° | 
Santa, as she helped him shoulder the 


big pack of toys. “This is the biggest 
pack i ever had to deliver in one night. 
But we will make it all right, and I'll 
be all through and home for breakfast.” 
With a merry jingle of the bells in the 
frosty air, he waved good-bye as the 
reindeer whisked down the snowy road 
and out of sight. 

By bedtime he had reached the farms 
and towns where the boys and girls 
live. The houses were all dark, and 
everyone Was sound asleep. Outdoors 
the moon shown bright and clear. The 
big. red sled stopped all along the 
way, first at one house, and then dash- 
ing quickly on to the next. It was 
great fun for Santa, and the deer en- 
joyed it, too. They would stand till 
Santa Claus came hurrying back from 
filling a row of stockings, and with a 
saucy toss of horns they hardly waited 
for him to climb in the sled before 
they were again racing down the road. 
Once Santa scolded them a little when 
they nearly tossed him out as they 
whirled around a sharp corner. The 
deer thought it was a great joke to 
scare old Santa, and he smiled to him- 
self, for he knew it was all in fun. 

Just before morning thc last stop 
was made. Then the big sled, now 
empty of every toy, glided straight to 
the north towards Santa’s home. 

“Well, I’m giad it’s all done for this 


_year,” sighed Santa, as he settled him- 
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He waded through the deep snow toward the house. 





self back in the seat and pulled the 
fur robe up high and tucked it in close 
to keep out the cold. “Every single 
boy and girl has been remembered, and 
I’ve had almost as much fun filling the 
stockings as the children will have 
when they empty out the presents.” 

The deer no longer tossed their 
heads and played. They were tired 
and hungry. Their breath made great 
clouds of steam. Just as the sun 
peeped over the trees, they climbed 
the last hill. “Soon be home now,” 
cried Santa, shaking the lines, and 
with this encouragement away they 
sped down the hill and up into the 
yard, with a twinkling of hoofs and 
the snow flying. The smoke was curl- 
ing out of the chimney as the wood 
blazed and crackled in the fireplace, 
and Mrs. Santa smiled a welcome from 
the window. 

How nice and warm it was in the 
barn! Clip and Flip, the youngest of 
the team, could not wait till the bridles 
were off before they started eating the 
hay in the mangers. “Here, boys, is 
your oats. You’ve earned a good break- 
fast,” and Santa poured a heaping pan 
full into each feed box. How they did 
munch and munch! Surely no oats 
ever before tasted quite so good! 

“Well, I guess I could eat some 
breakfast, too,” said Santa, as he 
tossed the fur robe in the shed and 
shut the door. “I can almost smell 
-that good coffee clear out here, and I 
know some hot muffins and maple sy- 
rup are waiting for Me. It’s a Merry 
Christmas, sure enough.” And he 
waded through the deep- snow toward 
the house. . 
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What I Have Learned About Dry Farming in Western Kansas 














WAS born, raised and 
educated in the good, old 
Badger state, but my 
training and my farming 
practice since graduation 
at the Wisconsin State 
University has been very 
largely in the states of the western 
* plains, in connection with the agricul- 
tural colleges—-two years in Colorado, 
five years in North Dakota, and ten 
vears in Kansas, the last two of which 
have been spent at Hays, Kansas, as 
_ superintendent of the Fort Hays branch 
experiment station, and manager of the 
largest experimental farm in the Uni- 
ted States, containing 3,600 acres, al- 
most 2,000 acres of which is under the 
low. 
My real practice in dry farming be- 
gan July 1, 1910, when I took charge 
of the Hays experimental farm. I had 
experimented some with dry farming 
methods under humid conditions, at 
the state experiment stations at Fargo, 
North Dakota, and Manhattan, Kan., 
and I thought I knew something about 
dry farming; my addresses and writ- 
ings had been accepted as authority 
on this subject. But when I took up 
the work at Hays, I. found that I was 
“up against the real thing,” and I have 
learned that the theories of dry farm- 
ing do not always work out in prac- 
tice. I have had to revise my theories 
on dry farming a great deal in the last 
two years, and while I may know more 
about dry farming today than I did 
two years ago, I am not certain that I 
can tell the western farmer how to 
farm, with so much assurance that I 
am correct, as I did a few years ago. 

However, I have learned some real 
facts about dry farming. I have learned 
that dry farming in western Kansas is 
no child’s play, that it takes men and 
women of strong character and great 
determination to live and farm in this 
western country. 

It has been said that “war is hell.” 
Sometimes during the last two years, 
1] have felt that farming in western 
Kansas is worse than war. It is true 
that I have experienced two very ad- 
verse seasons; an almost total crop 
failure in 1911, one of the driest, hot- 
test windiest years which this country 
ever experienced, and 1912 has been a 
kind of “hit and miss” year, no great 
improvement over 1911. 

I admire the farmers of western Kan- 
sas. They are the founders of a sturdy 
race of men, which is being produced 
“out there in Kansas” both by natural 
selection and by environment. 

The climate of this country runs in 
cycles, a period of dry, “lean” years, a 
period of comparatively wet, “fat” 
vears, with intermediate periods, when 
the conditions and crops are about av- 
erage or normal. We appear now to 
be in the dry, “lean” year period. 

It is a time which tries the souls of 
Kansas farmers, and many are giving 
up the fight, not always because they 
lack moral fiber and fighting strength, 
but because they have become finan- 
cially stranded, and are compelled to 
move to less strenuous climes in order 
to make a living for their families. 

This is the fourth time in the history 
of the state that such an exodus has 
taken place. Each time the country 
has been settled again with newcomers 
from the states farther east, drawn 
hither in the good crop years by the 
advertisemnts of “cheap land.” 

Kansas people are not backward in 
advertising the good qualities of their 
state. It is claimed that besides the 
natural winds, which blow continuous- 
ly and strong, that there is much “hot 
air” expended in booming the west, 
which has sometimes impelled the un- 
initiated who were not adapted to so 
strenuous a life, to invest in western 
Kansas land to their sorrow. 

Some of the old settlers come back, 
because there is something about Kan- 
sas and her history and her people 
which not only “holds” a man, but that 
often “draws” him back again, even 
after he has spent years in other 
lands. There is a saying in this state, 
“Once a Kansan, always a Kansan,” 
and I believe that it is true that a 
man or woman who is born and raised 
in western Kansas, or who lives here 
long enough to become a creature of 
this environment, never will lose the 
sterling qualities of hardiness and per- 
sistence which characterize a long-time 
citizen of the western plains. 








BY PROF. A. M. TEN EYCK 


For several years superintendent of the Kansas Dry Land Experiment Station, at Fort 
. Hays, tells what he learned there about Dry Farming. 
It is a story of absorbing interest. 


The farmers who stayed during the 
periods of exodus are the men who 
have prospered, usually because they 
have been able to take advantage of 
the situation, and purchased more land 
when it was cheapest. The increase in 
the value of this land and the greater 
product secured from a larger area 
have made many f these old settlers 
independently rich. It is probably a 
fact that a larger number of western 
farmers own automobiles, in propor- 
tion to the population, than anywhere 
else in the United States. It is also 
a fact that many of these autos have 
not been used much during the past 
two years because their owners could 
not raise the cash to buy gasoline. 
And this condition is likely to occur 
several times in the career of a west- 
ern plains farmer, even though he 
may be a large land owner and count- 
ed well-to-do. 

I have learned that western Kansas 
is no place for the small farmer, un- 
less he grows crops by irrigation. To 
be profitable, dry farming should be 
practiced on a large scale, with large 
machinery, and with large teams of 
four, six and eight horses, or mules, 
or with engine power. It is true that 
there are protected locations, or sub- 
irrigated areas, or boitom-land farms, 
where 160 acres will furnish a good 
living to the farmer and his family, 
provided he practices special lines of 
farming for which such land may be 
particularly adapted. But 160 acres is 
too small an area upon which to make 
a living and raise a family by growing 
dry farming crops under strictly dry 
farming conditions, because the _ in- 
come is too small to allow for any ac- 
cumulation, and the crop failure which 
is gure to come will put a mortgage 
on the farm which can never be paid. 
A half section of land is little enough 
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A good seed bed. Cross section to depth of plowing. Soil mellow, but well settled, 
the furrow making a good connecttion with the subsoil. 








for one farmer to operate at a profit, 
and a section is a better and a much 
safer proposition, because it takes just 
about the same outlay in buildings, 
machinery and power to farm 320 acres 
as to operate 640 acres, and the cost 
of a crop failure on the smaller farm 
is nearly as great as on the larger one, 
while in the good crop year the larger 
farm will yield double the income of 
the smaller farm. 

Western Kansas is not a poor man’s 
land. It is true that some farmers who 
are wealthy today started with little 
or no capital, and theirs is often a 
story of great hardship and privation, 
and I venture that ninety per cent of 
the men who started without capital 
failed as farmers. Possibly in the early 
days there was more chance for the 
poor man, but I would recommend to- 
day, to the new settler who would 
make a success of western Kansas 
farming, that he have capital enough 
to make a fair payment on the land— 
the smaller the farm, the larger the 
proportional payment, and other capi- 
tal sufficient to make necessary im- 
provements and purchase necessary 
equipment, and have left a reserve or 
revolving capital large nough to oper- 
ate the farm for one season. If he 
purchases a half section of unim- 
proved land, worth $25 per acre, he 
should pay $2,000 down and secure 
easy payments for the balance. He 
should expend $2,000 for horses and 
machinery, $1,000 to $2,000 for neces- 
sary buildings, and have a reserve of 
$1,000 for operating expenses. This 
will require a capital of $6,000 to $7,000 
—and it will be safer to go into such 
a proposition with more. than this 
amount of capital rather than with 
less. 

Also, I would advise the would-be 
dry land farmer to learn all he can 





about dry farming in this western 
country before he goes into the busi- 
ness. That is, don’t come to western 
Kansas with any preconceived notions 
and theories, and expect to show the 
“natives” how to farm, because if you 
do, in about ninety-nine cases out of a 
hundred you will almost surely fail. 

It is a fact, however, that the “new 
line” farmer, following the most ap- 
proved methods of dry farming which 
have been tried and recommended, is 
making greater success than the “old 
line” farmers, who are slow to give up 
the old “hit and miss” methods, which 
are still in general practice. 

The great fault with western agri- 
culture up to the present is that there 
has been no regular system or method 
of farming; in fact, until the last few 
years, “any old way” would fairly de- 
scribe the method of cropping and soil 
culture in general practice. 

It is difficult to lay down any rigid 
rules for crop culture. A farmer must 
understand the soil and the science of 
plant growth, and at the same time be 
a skilled and practical operator, in or- 
der to farm most successfully, all of 
which is especially true of the dry iand 
farmer. 

In the semi-arid region, with the 
most careful work and management of 
the soil, the crop may fail when the 
conditions become extreme, and this 
is why the “old-line” farmer practices 
slipshod methods; it is cheaper; there 
is less investment; not much loss if 
he fails to get a crop, and in a good 
season he may reap a harvest nearly 
as great, perhaps, as that secured by 
the farmer who practices the most 
careful farming methods. 

There is one point, however, which 
the “old line” farmer fails to consider: 
there are some abundant harvest 
years, and there are some crop failure 
years; but there are many medium 
harvest years, when careful seed bed 
preparation and extra soil cultivation 
carry the crop over the dry spell and 
result in a much increased yield and 
a better quality of grain from the sci- 
entific farming. 

The conservation of soil moisture is 
the first and most important problem 
concerned in successful farming all 
over the great plains area. 

It has become a well established 
and generally accepted fact that prof- 
itable crops can not be produced for 
a long period in the great plains re- 
gion by a process of continuous crop- 
ping, which depends mainly upon the 
rains that fall during the growing sea- 
son to produce a crop each year. In 
order to insure against great loss 
from drouth and often total failure of 
crops, it is necessary to store the 
rains which fall between the harvest- 
ing of one crop and the planting of 


the next; and, even more than this, 
it becomes necessary occasionally to 
fallow the land or rest it from crop- 
ping for a season, with the purpose 
of storing the rains of one whole year 
in the subsoil, and thus accumulating 
soil moisture, in order that there may 


be a sufficient supply to insure the 
production of a crop when it is plant- 
ed and grown. 

The most important part in soil 
moisture conservation, the most im- 
portant factor in dry farming, and the 
one which has bee. most greatly neg- 
lected by our western farmers, is get- 
ting the rain-water into the ground 
and safely stored or conserved in the 
subsoil, where it may be drawn upon 
by the growing crop. 

The firming and pulverizing of the 
soil to restore capillarity and the cul- 
tivation to maintain the soil mulch 
are each without avail unless there 
has been stored in the deeper soil a 
sufficient amount of moisture to sup- 
port the growing crop in time o1 @ 
drouth. 

The plan of producing a soil mulch 
to conserve the moisture in the soil 
has been taught and more or less suc- 
cessfully practiced for many years; 
but in a very dry year this method 
failed because there was no moisture 
stored in the soil to be conserved by 
cultivation. 

Now, the moisture should be stored 
at all times during the season, but 
especially during the interval between 
harvest and planting. The plan should 
be, in the beginning of the prepara- 
tion of the seed bed to put the soil 
in the most favorable condition to re- 
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ceive the rain and carry it downward 
into the subsoil. This is provided by 
disking soon after harvest, or late in 
the fall, or early in the spring. Deep 
plowing a long time before planting, 
leaving the soil mellow and rough, en- 
larges the water reservoir, and favors 
the absorption of heavy rains. But 
the best plan of storing moisture, de- 
termined in part by experiments at 
this station, and as borne out by the 
observation of the writer and the ex- 
perience of several western Kansas 
farmers, is the method of listing the 
soil in deep furrows and high ridges 
soon after harvest, or in the fall after 
the corn or kafir corn is cut. If this 
work can not be accomplished in the 
fall, winter listing or early spring list- 
ing is desirable. 

In preparing the land for wheat, the 
plan is to list the ground with the or- 
dinary corn lister as soon after har- 
vest as possible. The lister furrows 
are run about three and a half feet 
apart, very much the same as when 
the lister is used for planting corn. 





of which, as it falls, soon reaches the 
bottom of the furrows and is rapidly 
absorbed directly into the subsoil 
without having to pass through six or 
eight inches of finely pulverized, com- 
pact surface soil. The subsoil of our 
western plains is usually checked or 
stratified in a vertical plane; hence 
the water in the bottom of the listed 
furrows penetrates rapidly downward 
and is protected from evaporation be- 
cause less wet surface is exposed; 
and the ridges, especially if the fur- 
rows run east and west, protect the 
soil at the bottom of the furrows from 
the wind and the direct rays of the 
sun. 

The surface soil of a tilled field is 
an unstratified mass of very fine soil 
grains, which does not allow the rain- 
water to percolate readily. Also, a 
heavy rain quickly packs the soil, if 
the surface is smooth, so that it will 
not take water rapidly, with the re- 
sult that too much of the rain-water 
is drained off before it can be ab- 
sorbed by the soil. 





be filled with one operation with the 
disk lister cultivator, followed with 
sufficient cultivation with the harrow 
so that the soil may become pulver- 
ized and well settled and in good seed- 
bed condition by planting time. 

The “listing method” is also adapt- 
ed to summer fallowing, the plan be- 
ing to keep the surface in a furrowed, 
mellow condition to receive and store 
as much of the rainfall as possible in 
the fall, winter and early spring, but 
later the land may be plowed deep and 
worked back into a firm, well pulver- 
ized seed bed suitable for wheat. 

At the Hays branch experiment sta- 
tion, in cooperation with the United 
States Department of Agriculture, ex- 
periments in preparing the seed bed 
for wheat, when wheat was grown 
each season, compared with alternate 
summer fallowing, have been carried 
on now for six consecutive years, 1906 
to 1912. The crop of 1909 was entire- 
ly destroyed by hail. The average 
yield of five crops by the several 
methods is given as follows: 








The two-row lister used to list large fields at the dry-land station. 


Later, when the weeds have started, 
the soil is worked back into the listed 
furrows by means of a harrow or disk 
cultivator. Several cultivations are 
usually required with the spike-tooth 
harrow or disk harrow in order to 
leave the field and bring it into good 
seed bed condition. Once over with 
the disk cultivator is sufficient to fill 
the furrows, the further work neces- 
sary to prepare the seed bed being 
given with the common harrow. 

In a dry climate this method of pre- 
paring the seed bed for winter wheat 
has several advantages. The cultiva- 
tion of the land soon after harvest 
tends to conserve the moisture that is 
already in the soil, the furrows catch 
and store’ the rain, and the later culti- 
vation clears the land of weeds and 
volunteer wheat, and leaves a mellow 
soil mulch to conserve the moisture 
that has been stored in the subsoil. 

The early and continued cultivation 
of the soil favors the action of the 
bacteria and the development of avail- 
able plant food. Also, because of the 


furrowed surface, a larger volume of 
soil is exposed to the action of the 
bacteria. 

By practicing this method the farm- 
er may cultivate a larger area when 
the soil is in good condition to culti- 
vate, whereas, if it had been neces- 


sary to plow the whole area, some of 
the land might have become too dry 
to plow well Likewise, the later 
plowing leaves the soil too loose and 
not in good seed bed condition. 

in preparing land for corn or other 
inter-tilled crops, the listing may be 
done in the fall or during the winter 
or early spring, the usual plan being 
to split the ridges with the lister later 
in the spring when the corn is plant- 
ed. Or the corn or kafir corn may be 
planted by listing in the same furrow. 
It is advisable to level the ridges in 
the spring, preferably using the disk 
lister cultivator, in order to destroy 
weeds and maintain a mellow soil 
mulch to conserve the water which 
has been stored in the subsoil. Also, 
it is necessary to partially level the 
ridges and fill the furrows, before the 
field can be properly relisted in plant- 
ing. 

Soil which is opened out in listed 
furrows is in the best possible condi- 
tion to catch and store the rain, much 











Again, the unfurrowed surface, and 
this applies to the rough plowing as 
well as to the smoothly cultivated 
field, is equally wet all over; the wa- 
ter percolates slowly through this 
compact mass of unstratified soil; the 
surface remains wet and hard, and 
much of this water is brought back 
to the surface and lost by evapora- 
tion even before the ground is dry 
enough to cultivate to restore the soil 
mulch. 

On the other hand, the listed ridges 
dry quickly, since the rain-water sinks 
quickly into the subsoil at the bottom 
of the furrows, where it is largely pro- 
tected from evaporation and is not 
readily returned to the surface by 
eapillarity. Also, the ridges may be 
cultivated soon after a very heavy 
rain, which will cover the wet fur- 
rows with mellow soil, thus “sealing” 
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Eight horses or mules are necessary for deep listing. 





relation between the moisture 2a; 
and the wheat yields, which indicate 
that the physical condition of th, 
bed is also an important fac: 
wheat production. 

The land prepared by the listing 
method has yielded 4.2 bushels tnora 
wheat per acre each year than 
land which was plowed early and 
erwise given the most approved | 
ment. 

The listing method has given j..ar) 
as large a yield as was secured m 
summer fallow each year, and ¢op. 
tinuous cropping by this new method 
has produced 45.5 bushels more 
per acre in the five years than was 
secured by alternate cropping and 
summer fallowing, since by the jatter 
method only half the land was cropjed 
each year. 
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At the Hays station, nearly 409 
acres, which was intended to be sum- 
mer fallowed or planted to corn or 
kafir corn in 1912, was listed in deep 
furrows in the fall of 1911 and passed 
the winter in this condition. This 
land did not drift in heavy winds, :}at 
caused great damage on unprot: d 


fields in the spring of 1912. The 
rows caught the snow and early spring 
rains. The spring cultivation of these 
fields destroyed several crops of weeds 
before the corn and kafir corn \w 


planted. The season of 1911 was 
driest, hottest, windiest season this 
locality has ever: experienced. 1} 


rainfall in 1912 was less than norma 
and the season was unfavorable 
other respects, yet the station has pro 
duced a fair yield of corn on 250 ac: 
averaging about twenty-five bushels 
per acre, and a good crop of kafir corn 
on 280 acres, which is producing froy 
eighteen to thirty-five bushels of well- 
matured seed per acre, in addition t 
a good yield of stover. Cane and 
dwarf milo and Durra also made good 
crops on the fall listed land. The fal! 
listed land reserved for summer fal- 
low was kept free from weeds by 
early cultivation with the lister culti- 
vators, and later plowed and prepared 
for wheat, making an excellent seed- 
bed. 

Two-row listers are used at this sta- 
tion, requiring usually six horses or 


TABLE No. 1—GIVING YIELD OF WHEAT FOR FIVE YEARS, 1906 TO 1912, 
AND PERCENTAGE OF MOISTURE IN SOIL AT SEEDING 
* TIME FOR 1911 AND 1912. 








Yield, bushels per acre. 
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The yield from summer fallow, divided by two, gives the actual yearly 
returns from the land, viz., 11.8 bushels per acre. 











The buildings at the Kansas dry-land experiment station. 


the reservoir and preventing the es- 
cape of the stored moisture. Later 
the ridges may be split with the lister 
again, if this is desirable, opening up 
a new set of furrows which are ready 
to receive and absorb another heavy 
rain. Subsequently the corn or kafir 
corn may be planted in the original 
furrows. 

If a seed-bed for small grain is de- 
sired, the ridges may be worked down 
with the harrow, or the furrows may 





The early fall plowed land was giv- 
en such cultivation after plowing, as 
was required to destroy weeds and 
maintain a soil mulch. The listed 
plot was leveled about one month 
after plowing, with the disk cultivator 
—and harrowed at intervals thereafter 
until seeding time. 

Observe that the extra moisture 
stored in the soil at seeding time has 
resulted in an increased yield of 
wheat, but there is no direct ratio or 





mules to draw them, but when the 
lister is run six to seven inches deep, 
the draft is too great for six horses. 
This season, 1912, the station listers 
have been provided with eight-horse 
eveners; the team is readily handled 
by one good driver, and with this pow- 
er there is no difficulty in making fur- 
rows seven inches deep and covering 
twelve to fourteen acres in a day of 
ten hours. 
(Continued next week) 
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Millie’s Organ and the Incubator 














‘Take another apple, Neighbor Green 

you won’t find no better anywhere— 
rime keepers, too. Evenin’s gettin’ 
hilly; ain’t they? A fellow’ll have to 

ustle to get things under kiver. Yes, 
that’s my little girl playin’ her new or- 
«an. You want to know why I changed 
ny mind? Well, I don’t mind tellin’ 

ou since we’re most akin, havin’ 
known each other ever since our moth- 
ers spanked us for playin’ truant to- 
cether. 

“You see, it was this way: My 
daughter was only ten when her moth- 
er died, and I kept a housekeeper for 
four years, lettin’ Millie go to school, 
and just putter ’round at light jobs 
morn an’ eve. But old Mam Grove had 
to go to housekeep for her son when 
his wife died last year, so me an* Mil- 
lie have made it out together. She 
wanted to wash and all, but my sister 
Sally (she’s the one that lives on the 
turnpike) said she wa’n’t goin’ to have 
Millie’s back bent over no wash tub, 
an’ her so young, an’ I’d have to hire 
the washin’, or she’d do it and take it 
out o’ me herself; so to keep peace I 
hired it. 

“But Millie’s always had a hankerin’ 
for music. I don’t know where she got 
it, for I never could sing a tune, an’ 
her mother never did much of it either 
—though I’ve seen her tryin’ to handle 
the old accordeen at my brother-in- 
law’s when we were visitin’ at Thanks- 
givin’s an’ Christmases. An’ first thing 
I knew, she wanted to know—half 
*fraid-like—if I’d buy her an organ for 
her fifteenth birthday. I told her no; 
I hadn’t any money to throw away on 
no such tomfoolery; she’d better be a 
tendin’ to her pots an’ kettles an’ 
bread makin’ than to be a settin’ up 
high an’ dry on a stool, fingerin’ them 
pesky keys. 

“She never said nothin’, only looked 
sort of beat out, like her mother did 
the time she wanted me to take her to 
the world’s fair instead o’ buyin’ an- 
other eighty. Mebbe I’d oughter have 
taken her; life was mighty hard lines 
them days, an’ not many pleasures be- 
tween. She was always so eager to 
read about places an’ doin’s she'd like 
to see, an’ we didn’t specially need 
another eighty. But I thought mebbe 
I'd have a family of husky boys, an’ I 
wanted to do well by ’em. 

“Well, Millie went around still an’ 
quiet for a week; then she got to goin’ 
to her Aunt Sally’s an’ comin’ home 
quite chirked up. I was mighty glad 
on it, for I didn’t want to see Mary’s 
child a-grievin’ when she was all I 
had. 








“But she upset me completc!y one | 


evenin’ after supper; she had cooked 
the best supper any man would want, 
seemed like she got just what she knew 
I liked best; then when the dishes 
were done up, an’ the lamp lit, she 
got out some papers an’ spread them 
on the table, an’ said: ‘Pa, see here.’ 
I was a-readin’ the Gazette, an’ didn’t 
want to be bothered, an’ I says, ‘Huh?’ 
She said agen, so eager-like, ‘See here, 
Pa—just a minute.’ Then I looked, an’ 
there was a queer lookin’ picture of a 
flat box on legs, with a sort of lamp on 
its side. 

“““Pa,’ she said, her face all brigit 
an’ her eyes a-shinin,’ just the pictu: 
of her mother over agen; I had to put 
down my paper to look at her. ‘Pa, 
Aunt Sally gave me these; they’re pic- 
tures of incubators—-wooden hens, 
some call them, and Aunt Sally says 
they’re doing fine with them in her 
neighborhood, and that if I had one, I 
could soon make the price of an organ. 
You know I’ve saved all my birthday 
and Christmas money, and my pig that 
Uncle John gave me is ready to sell. 
Would you mind if I’d buy one of these, 
and see if I can’t raise a lot of chick- 
ens, too?’ 

“She got through her little speech, 
her cheeks as rosy as the ribbons on 
her pig-tail braids, an’ waited for me. I 
just laughed an’ said, ‘Go ahead, an’ 
throw your money away if you want to, 
but don’t blame your pap when the 
eggs don’t hatch. 

“There was such a look in her eyes, 
an’ her hands most trembled as she 
rolled up her papers, an’ said, ‘Good- 
night,” that I chucked her under her 
chin an’ said, ‘Little girl, if you make 
twenty-five dollars, pap’ll give you as 
much more on top of it,’ and took up 
my paper, never dreamin’ she’d suc- 





BY DORRICE HERENDEEN 


ceed, for I didn’t believe in no new- } after all. 


fangled way of bringin’ chickens out’n 
their shells. 

“Well, she studied them papers over, 
an’ first thing I knowed her Uncle come 
drivin’ up with a wooden box like the 
picture. 

“Well, John,’ says I, ‘you gone into 
partnership with my girl?’ 

“‘No,’ he snapped, ‘but I’m goin’ to 
see that girl get a chance for what she 
wants, if her father that’s easy able 
won't give it to her.’ 

“That was a leetle mite too strong 
for my stummick, an’ I was just goin’ 
to holler for him to take his old box 
an’ get out o’ here, but one look at Mil- 
lie’s face shut me up; but it made me 
so all-fired mad, I jammed my hat over 
my eyes an’ struck for the stables, 
where I cleaned and red up fit to kill 
till the supper horn blew, I was that 
mad. 

“Millie looked like she wanted to ask 





I went out and done my 
chores, an’ when I come back, break- 
fast was about ready to lift, an’ Mil- 
lie’s face all red an’ white in spots. 

“Oh, pa, come here,’ she said, an’ 
pulled me to that hatchin’ box, an’ 
showed me a dozen an’ more little 
chicks sprawlin’ aroun’, an’ a lot more 
eggs cracked an’ showin’ signs of life. 
Millie couldn’t talk, she was so happy; 
she put sugar in my coffee when she 
knew I didn’t take any, an’ passed me 
the ketchup when she knew I liked 
pepper sauce, she was that excited. 

“Well, sir, she kept them chicks in 
the kitchen durin’ the early cold 
spells, and made a sort o’ brooder with 
jugs of hot water at night, though we 
always kept some fire to keep things 
from freezin’; an’ they just growed an’ 
throve to beat the band. Seemed like 
she jest coaxed them along till they 
couldn’t help but grow. 


“Her Aunt Sally got her ’nother set- L 
me to look at the thing, but I was | tin’ meanwhile, 
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fancy white 
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Aren't they dear? 


grumpish, an’ didn’t give her no chance 
—told her I was goin’ for the mail, 
wouldn’t be gone long.” 

“When I come back, I saw a light in 
the kitchen, an’ sneakin’ up clost to 
the window, I saw the thing a-settin’ 
in the warmest corner of the kitchen, 
an’ Millie layin’ eggs on a little shelf 
pulled out; then she pushed in the 
shelf an’ shut it all up tight, an’ stood 
lookin’ down at it, with her hands 
clasped tight, so you’d a-most thought 
she was a-prayin’ over it; then she 
took the lamp into the settin’ room. 

“I went around an’ scuffed my feet 
on the walk, an’ rattled the doorknob. 
She looked oncommonly happy, but 
I never let on; just tossed her a roll 
of papers her Aunt Jane, in Vermont, 
sent her; an’ I be blest if it warn’t 
more chicken papers. 

“Well, that thing stood there in the 
kitchen, an’ though I saw her a-fussin’ 
over it, I never said a word, but I 
watched out o’ the corner of my eye; 
an’ one mornin’ as I raked out the 
coals, I heard sech a peep, peepin’ 
from the blamed thing that made me 
drop the shovel on my toes. I won- 
dered if the thing was a-goin’ to hatch 





breed, an’ that wooden hen was set 
agen. Why, the place soon swarmed 
with chickens, an’ them little white 
chicks were the cutest things of all, 
an’ after she had nussed and coddled 
through the wheezes an’ the hoopin’ 
cough, an’ the warm nights come, they 
took to roostin’ in that crab tree by 
the gate near the barn, an’ I tell you it 
was the purtiest sight to watch them 
cavortin’ an’ balancin’ on the branches 
of that tree in the early moonlight, 
lookin’ for all the world like a flock of 
white doves. Made a fellow wish he 
could make a picture of it. 

“Well, to cut my story short, Millie 
sold the whole batch o’ them white 
ones to some fellow what was buyin’ 
up fancy chickens, an’ her uncle saw 
to her gettin’ the best market prices 
for all she raised. Millie did mighty 
fine with her chickens; of course she 
lost some, but very few, considerin’. I 
could see her pile was growin’ quite a 
bit beyond the twenty-five dollar mark, 
an’ her eyes would look at me as if 
askin’ was I goin’ to keep my word. 

“But I was growin’ hard agen. You 
see, Squire Treppen kept some import- 
ed sheep, an’ he had a young ram for 














sale I had my eyes on, but I was short 
of money jest then. Of course I could 
have sold a few shotes, but the price 
hadn’t riz; or I could have got it out’n 
the bank, but I jest thought there was 
no use in that slip of a girl gettin’ that 
organ jest yet. I could buy it for her 
Christmas (so I tried to make myself 
think), an’ her money would jest help 
me out. I worked myself quite up 
about it. Hadn’t my grain fed them 
chickens, an’ my buildin’s. sheltered 
them, an’ hadn’t a father a right to his 
child’s earnin’s, anyhow? An’ I jest 
made up my mind I’d get her money 
out’n her room in the mornin’ when 
she was busy in the yard. 

“T set about fixin’ my wagon to haul 
that ram home in. I needed a bolt, an’ 
hunted in my tool chest for it, but I 
couldn’t find one; then I ’membered I 


had a few irons stored in the cellar- 
way, so I took a lantern an’ hunted 
‘em over. But I saw something there 


that made me set down hard on them 
cellar steps, an’ I felt as if I'd seen a 
ghost. 

“There in a corner away back was a 
little garden trowel, sech as women use 
in their posy beds; it took me ‘way 
back to the time the doctor warned 
me an’ said Mary must be outdoors 
all she could, so I got her that trowel 
an’ a light hoe. An’ when I seen that 
trowel stickin’ there, 1 saw a picture 
of Mary. She had jest sent Millie a- 
skippin’ off to school, then pinned her 
old plaid shawl across her breast, tied 
on her sunbonnet, an’ went to diggin’ 


in her posy bed. I didn’t take much 
stock in posies myself—a lot of cab- 
bages an’ cucumbers were more to my 
notion. She turned an’ called to me, 


‘See here, Hiram,’ she said; ‘this soil 
isn’t right for these plants, and those 
pansies aren’t doing well there, so I 
have to transplant them, and it makes 
me think of our little Millie; she may 
not take to the same kind of soil you 
and I were brought up in, and when 
I’m gone you'll give her a fair chance, 
Hiram, and if she wants more educa- 
tion than we've had, you'll let her 
have it, Hiram?’ 

“She said it so pleadin’, a-standin’ 
there with the trowel in her hand, the 
red spots in her cheeks, an’ her eyes 
so bright, I thought mebbe the doctor 
was mistaken an’ she was gettin’ bet- 
ter after all. I promised her I'd see 
that Millie had a square deal, an’ all 
the chance she wanted; an’ here I was, 
a-plannin’ to rob her of her hard- 
earned chance—me, ‘with money in 
the bank, an’ a big stocked farm. 
‘Lord, have mercy,’ I cried. ‘I’m mean- 
er than a Judas to my motherless 





lamb.’ I set there in dumb misery 
with all them past years pilin’ up be- 
fore me. I sensed now why Mary 
never sang much. I had taken the 
music out of her life with my cussed 
closeness, an’ graspin’ after more land 


an’ stock, an’ takin’ no time for pleas- 
ures and happiness along with the 
hard work. I heard the horn, an’ got 
up an’ stumbled to the house. 

“Millie met me with, ‘Why, pa, I 
blew the horn three times; are you 
sick; you look so queer.’ I shook my 
head an’ dropped into a chair, but I 
couldn’t eat; seemed as if there was 
a lump in my throat that wouldn't go 
down, an’ it seemed like Mary was 
there alongside o’ Millie. 

“When Millie saw I didn’t drink my 
coffee, she said, ‘Pa, you’re sick; let 
me get you something.’ I shook 
head, but she persisted, ‘There’s s 
thing wrong, and I don’t want i 
—for tomorrow I wanted you to go 


with me to get my organ. And listen, 
daddy; Squire Tuppin’s are going to 


buy a piano, and they will sel! their 
organ they’ve had only a year, for half 
price; so I’m going to buy it and save 


the rest for music lessons. And, dad- 
dy; you’ve been so good to let me 
have feed and oil, I’m going to buy 
you something nice, too; so don’t you 
go to getting sick, for I want i to 
go with me tomorrow,’ an’ she kept a- 


strokin’ my old grizzly head 
“Tomorrow! An’ I had meanr to 
steal her little pile tomorrow. I! just 


covered my face, the tears a-tricklin’ 
down: but Millie was scared, an’ she 
started for the door, but I caught her 
pulled her down on my knee, an’ said, 


‘Millie, you’re old p2p’s all right, only 
he’s meaner’n pizen, but he’s waked 





(Continued on page 1813) 
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Christmas Eve at Pine Cone Ranch | 
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EAC ABS the light of the short 
% winter day waned, and 

“% the night of December 

24th approached, the 


gloom that all the week 
had hovered over Pine 
Cone Ranch settled 
down like a pall. It was perfect win- 
ter weather—clear, cold, sparkling— 
and already the Christmas stars were 
beginning to shine as John Hartley, 
his hired man, and the two boys, Bur- 
ton and Ralph, did the multitudinous 
evening chores, and saw that nothing 
was lacking to insure a comfortable 
night to all the various animals. The 
shelters were clean and commodious; 
the feed varied and plentiful; every- 
thing was orderly, well planned; the 
work went on with the smooth preci- 
sion of a daily routine; but the work 
went on in silence. Fritz, the hired 
man, was preoccupied, anxious to be 
done, that he might hurry home to his 
Christina and their tow-headed young- 
sters, and the Christmas tree that he 
had cut the night before up in the 
south coulee, and smuggled into the 
house after the children were asleep. 
So Fritz had none of his usual clumsy 
jokes with the boys, and none but the 
briefest of conversations with their 
father. The father, John Hartley, was 
always a quiet man, not given to much 
talking, but tonight the boys felt— 
through both their sore hearts—his si- 
lence was of no ordinary sort, and, al- 
thongh usually free enough in his 
presence, they felt oppressed and con- 
strained. 

Indoors, in the big kitchen, Ruth 
Hartley mended the fire, and set the 
table, and prepared the supper, and 
now and then wiped away a tear that 
dimmed her eye. She was alone, for 





her helper, the daughter of a neigh- 
boring farmer, had gone home for 


Christmas. The telephone kept ring- 
ing constantly, and Ruth knew that 
Merry Christmas messages were be- 
ing flashed from house to house, but 
only once did her ring come in, and 
then it was merely an inquiry about 
a straying cow. There were no Christ- 
mas greetings for them. Ruth thought, 
bitterly. For John Hartley, prosper- 
ous rancher, successful business man, 
good neighbor as he was held to be, 
was known all up and down the creek 
as the man who would have none of 
Christmas. 

Years before he had come into the 
valley. a young man scarcely more 
than a boy, from no one knew exactly 
where (there is no past history in the 
west), and taken up a claim. It was 
a remote place in those days, and good 
land was plentiful and free range was 
abundant. John was steady and indus- 
trious. his herds grew and flourished, 
and when, every now and then, a rest- 
less homesteader proved up and was 
ready to seil out and try his luck else- 


where, John was usually ready to buy 
both his land and his cattle. Before 
long. his brand, a pine cone, was one 
of the best known in all that region 


After a while the railroad came, cursed 
alike by the big ranchers, who saw in 
it the end of the free range, and by the 
smaller ones whose freighting teams 
were their means of livelihood. 

But John made no complaint; said 
openly that he thought the railroad 
Was a good thing, and—bought more 
land. He was one of the first in the 
valley to begin farming, though he still 
maintained his herds, and had land of 
his own under fence for ample range. 

In all his plans for the future, John 
had vaguely thought of marriage as a 
thing to be attended to some time, but 


when Ruth Burton came into the com- 
munity to teach the district school, 
marriage assumed in his mind he as- 


pect of a pressing necessity. 

His wooing was done with the di- 
rectness and dispatch that character- 
ized all of his affairs, and when Ruth 
finished her term, she went home for 
a brief visit and returned in a couple 
of months to be the mistress of 
comfortable house that John had in 
the meantime built. Ruth wondered 
sometimes in her moments of intro- 
spection, why she had yielded so read- 
ily to his suit. Was it merely because 
of his masterful way? Or was it the 
fascination of a certain air of mystery 
that surrounded him? She had never 
admitted to herself that she regretted 
her decision, but at Christmas times 


the | 











BY MARY BARRON WASHBURN 


it came home to her that there were 
children of worse fathers who were 
happier than hers, and it cut her like 
a knife. For on this point John was 
implacable. Tolerant of all of her lit- 
tle fancies, considerate of her needs, 
and indulgent to her whims, John’s 
stern decree changed not with the 
years; -for him or for his there should 
be no Christmas foolishness. Perhaps 
if Ruth’s parents had lived, she might 
have made shift to take her children 
home at Christmas, to kindle upon the 
altar there the fire she was not permit- 
ted to light upon her own. But shortly 
after her marriage both her father and 
her mother died, and, as she had been 
an only child, she was shut up, for 
home joys, to John alone. Once only 
she had planned to rebel. She had 
said to herself grimly that John might 
say what he pleased, her <.i.dren 
should have a Christmas, aud sae oad 
-sent to a mail order house for a pack- 








lowed to siay all night occasioned no 
surprise. Burton went with him to the 





stable and fed his horse, and Ruth set | 


another place at the table. 

“Your name?’ asked Mr. Hartley, 
when, after a little delay, the stranger 
was seated with them. 

“I’ve had quite a few names, first 
and last,” he said, easily; ‘but I reck- 
on Smith’s about as good as any of 
‘em. You can call me Smith. I came 
from Alaska just lately, and up there 
they called me ‘Tenderfoot Joe’.” 

There was, however, nothing of the 
tenderfoot in his appearance. He was 
a lean, weather-browned man, a little 
over middle height, with keen, yet 
kindly eyes, and an easy, genial man- 
ner—a typica! westerner. He made 


some inquiries about land and cattle | 


in the neighborhood, said he had “sort 
of made his stake” up in Alaska, and 
thought perhaps he’d settle down and 
try ranching for a spell. After some 


age of toys and Christmas ornaments, | little talk upon these subjects, Mr. 
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Merry Christmas is here. 


But she wanted a tree, and when she 
had broached the matter to John in as 
casual a manner as she could manage, 
his anger flamed up and frightened 
her, and she had locked the things up 
in her trunk in complete discourage- 
ment, 

Her husband never gave any expla- 
nation of this peculiarity of his; Ruth 
wondered whether in his own child- 
hood Christmas had had no place. She 
knew very little about his early life, 
but had vaguely understood that he, 
like herself, had been an only child. 

Supper was ready when John and 
the boys came in with the milk, and 
the family were soon around the table. 
It was a rather better supper than 
usual; the boys recognized it as such, 
and knew why, and loved their mother 
for it, but nobody enjoyed the meal. 
The supper at Fritz’s had been a hast- 
ily cobbled-up affair, hastily eaten, and 
hastily put aside, but it had been eat- 
en with joy and merriment. Ruth 
tried to make a little conversation, but 
it was a relief when the frenzied bark- 
ing of the dog announced the arrival 
of a stranger. It was no unusual thing 
at Pine Cone to entertain strangers, so 
the request of the newcomer to be al- 








Smith, turning to the boys, said cheer- 
fully: 

“I reckon you kids are fixing to hang 
up your stockings tonight, and are 
counting on Santa Claus hitting this 
trail before morning.” 

The silence for a few moments was 
painful; evn the stranger was em- 
barassed by it. Then Mr. Hartley said, 
coldly: “We do not celebrate Christ- 
mas in our family,” and the talk went 
back to land and cattle. 

Supper over, the boys helped their 
mother with the dishes and milk ves- 
sels, and, after they had joined the 
men in the sitting room, sat dully 
turning over the pages of some illus- 
trated papers, while Ruth brought out 
her mending basket. More than once 
there was the sound of sleigh bells and 
of merry shouting and singing. Ruth 
wished she could shut out the sounds. 
She knew the neighbors from all up 
and down the creek were gathering at 
the schoolhouse nearby for the neigh- 
borhood Christmas tree. About eight 
o'clock the boys said good-night and 
withdrew, and John pulled his chair 
closer to the lamp and began looking 
over a paper. The guest declined the 
paper Offerd to him, and sat watching 








cl 


Ruth weave her needle back and for: 
through a big hole in a boy’s stocking © 
“Do you know, ma‘am,” he said, pr. 
ently, “sitting here watching you dar; 
stockings makes me think of my mot! 

er 

“Yes,” replied she; “I suppose stock 
ing darning is a regular mother job.’ 

“It sure was at our house,” he said 
“We wcre pretty husky kids, and 
kept mother busy.” 

He sat silent for a while, and the) 
went on: “I think a lot about her and 
about her work. I’ve been all around. 
and I’ve seen a whole lot of kinds of 
livin’ that she never dreamed of, but | 
haven’t seen any but what seemed to 
make me understand better what it 
was she was doing. I often wish | 
could talk to her about it; I think per- 
haps she didn’t understand it herseli 
as well as I do now; I think perhaps 
she thought she was just a-cookin’ 
meals, and a-washin’ dishes, and a- 
makin’ and mending clothes. But I 
tell you what she was doing, ma’am.” 
He leaned forward earnestly. “She 
Was a-makin’ ropes; she was makin’ 
‘em and twisting ‘em and tying ‘em 
in hard knots and double hard knots, 
so’s they couldn’t ever be untied cnd 
untwisted. They can be stretched 
some, but no matter how far us boys 
get away from her, and what she did 
for us, no matter how much we stretch 
those ropes, they ain’t never goin’ to 
come untied, and they ain’t never go- 
in’ to break. And that’s what every 
mother that’s the rignt kind of moth- 
er is a-doing—amakin’ and a-twistin’ 
ropes. 

“I think about it a heap, I tell you, 
ma’am; but I think about it more at 
Christmas than at any other time.” 

Ruth flinched a little, and her hus- 
band stirred restlessly in his chair, 
but the guest went on without seem- 
ing to notice. 

“She always made a lot over Christ- 
mas. Not that she spent much mon- 
ey—she never had much money to 
spend; but she used her head and she 
used her heart, and there wasn’t any 
kids in the county that had a jollier 
Christmas than ours. And them ropes 
used always to get a few extra hard 
knots tied in ’em at Christmas. No, 
ma’am, what she did then wasn’t 
wasted.” 

Again he sat silent for a while, and 
again went on: 

“It looks sometimes as though it 
were wasted, though; and maybe, if 
she had lived she would have thought 
it was; though maybe if she had lived 
things would have turned out differ- 
ent. There were two of us boys, and 
the younger one was always the best 
dispositioned. The older one was sort 
of mean and greedy, though when we 
were little chaps it didn’t show so 
much, I guess. But when we were 
about grown, our mother died, and of 
course after that nothing was ever 
the same. And I tell you, ma’am, from 
then on, growin’ worse and worse all 
the time, that older boy treated that 
younger boy meaner’n dirt. Yes, 
ma’am, pizen dirt wasn’t aS mean as 
that brother treated that other broth- 
er, that he’d grown up with, and had 
played with, and slept with, and had 
happy times all his life with. 

“It. wasn’t long after the mother 
died before the father died, and one 
way and another that older brother 
managed to get just about all the 
property there was, and so, when the 
younger one saw that his brother was 
not ever goin’ to be a real brother to 
him any more, he just up and left. 
There wasn’t such a sight of prop- 
erty, either, but it seemed big then. 
I've made a bigger stake than that all 
come to a half a dozen times since 
then, and throwed it all away; for I’ve 
never seemed to have no right satis- 
faction in anything since that time. 
But it seemed as though them ropes 
was all slack and broken, now didn’t 
it, ma’am? But I tell you, they wasn’t 
—and they’ve been a-drawin’ tighter 
and tighter all these years, and there 
ain’t no time that they draws as tight 
and pulls as hard as Christmas times. 
And last Christmas, up there in Alas- 
ka, I made up my mind, ma’am, that 
before another Christmas came, I’d 
tind my brother, and I’d see whether 
he’d be willing to overlook all the 
meanness I’d done him, and let me 

(Continued on page 1312.) 
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Grandpa’s Children Travel 














T was only half-past sev- 
en, so none of the chil- 
dren were yet in bed. 
They had eaten a big 
supper and had _ just 
hung up their stockings, 
and were now sitting 

.round the fireplace, feeling very hap- 

yy. And it was warm and bright in 

front of the big fireplace. Wasn't it 
nice to hear the wind roaring away 
outside, and inside to watch the flames 
as they were sucked up the chimney? 

“Ooh! Ooh!” said Little Tot, “I 
just wish that I could feel this way 
always. I don’t ever want to go to 
bed. 

Then the wind came—br-r-r-r—rat- 
iling the windows in his anger because 
he couldn’t get in. And the door blew 
open, and in stepped the nicest old 
man in a big fur coat, his blue eyes 
twinkling like ice in the sunshine, 
while he shook the snow out of his coat 
and kicked off his overshoes. 

“Oh, it’s Grandpa,” cried the chil- 
dren. And they ran and clung to his 
legs and climbed up his back, and 
pulled at his arms, and rubbed his face 
between their hands. 

“Oh, Grandpa, we thought you never 





were going to get here,” they all began 


to say at once. 


“Come and sit down in front of the 


fireplace, and get warmed up after 
your long walk,” said the oldest little 
girl. She was only twelve, but already 
she was learning to be a good hostess. 

“Haven’t we got a dandy fire?” said 
Little Tot. “Me and Jimmie carried 
in all the wood ourselves. Just watch 
this hickory bark burn. Jimmy found 
that over in the east grove.” 

“My, my, my! Isn’t this fine. Little 
Tot and Jimmie here will soon be big 
enough to do a full hand’s work.” 

“Yes, we’ve been husking this fall,” 
said Little Tot. 

“And here’s sister so grown up that 
I can hardly believe my eyes. My, but 
this is a fine chair you have given me,” 
and he sunk back in the armed rocker 
with its cushioned back. One of the 
children ran to get him a footstool, 
and there he lay, as the children’s 
mother would say, “as snug as a bug 
in a rug.” 

“Now tell us a story. You said you 
would. Yes, you did; last time. Don’t 
you remember? Besides, you tell us 
one every Christmas eve. Oh, tell us 
a story of what you saw this summer. 
Tell us what the boys and girls in Eng- 
land, France and Germany are like.” 

Grandpa was a retired farmer with 
lots of money. He had worked hard all 
his life, and now he was spending his 
time traveling and seeing the things 
which he had dreamed of when he was 
a barefooted boy, plowing corn, in the 
days when Iowa was first settled. 

“Here’s a picture you children might 
like,” and he pulled out of his pocket 
the very picture you see on this page. 

“TI would like to take a poke at that 
boy,” said Jimmie. “What a crazy hat 
he’s got on, and what business has he 
wearing bloomers?” 

“Hush!” said sister, in a low tone 
of voice. “Why are you always talking 
so rough, Jimmie? That little boy nev- 
er hurt you.” 

And then she went on, in a louder 
tone of voice: “My, what a dear little 
girl that is with her hand on the boy’s 
shoulder. My, what a funny cap she 
has on. I wonder if it is real lace? 
Look at that picture-taking expression 
on her mouth. I would like to see that 
little girl just once in real life. Where 
do these children live, Grandpa?” 

“They are little Dutch children,” said 
Grandpa. “Get down the big atlas, and 
look at the map of Holland till you find 
Amsterdam, and then follow up the sea- 
coast north of Amsterdam till you come 
to Volendam. This is where I saw 
these very children, just four months 
ago today.” 

Little Alice, or Teenty, as they usu- 
ally called her, never talked much. But 
now her big brothers and sisters were 
through with the picture, and gave 
her a chance. “Oh, my, what is the 
matter with her?” she said, pointing to 
the little girl to the right side of the 
picture, who looks as though she had 
eaten green apples, and was now re- 
gretting it. “Grandpa, what is the 
matter with that poor little girl?” said 
Teenty. 

“Oh, you see, it’s this way,” said 
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Grandpa. “The little Dutch children 
of Vollendam are spoiled by the great 
crowds of tourists who come there dur- 
ing the summer. Now the young man 
who took this picture for me had said 
to the little boy and girl in the center 
of the picture that he would give them 
ten cents if they would stand still and 
look real nice. When the other little 
Dutch children heard that these two 
were going to get ten cents for having 
their picture taken, they wanted to 
be in it, too; but the young man said, 
“No, I want only these two. The rest 
of you get out.” And so they did; all 
except this one little girl, whom ev- 
eryone thought was out of the picture, 
but who really was just in it. The ex- 
pression of her face shows how badly 
she feels because she is not going to 
get part of the ten cents.” 

Teenty’s eyelids commenced to wink 
and she couldn’t keep from sniffing her 
nose, and by the time Grantipa had fin- 
ished, she was crying in a soft way. 
“Why, what’s the matter with little 


Alice?” said Grandpa. 





“TI want the other little girl to have 


wear and steamer rugs and pen and 
paper for writing home? All right, 
Jimmy; hitch up the horses, and away 
we will drive through the darkness to 
the station. Just in time, too. Hear 
the train go rumbling over the bridge, 
half a mile away. See the white light 
come around the curve. The air brakes 
are being put on. Hurry, up! children. 
We bought our tickets yesterday; don’t 
you remember. Here’s our car, No. 19. 
This is right, isn’t it, Porter?” 

“*Yas, suh,’ says the porter. 
hustle aboard the 
Pullman. 

“My, isn’t this fun,” said Little Tot. 
“T always did want to ride all night on 
a train.” 

The porter reaches up toward the 
ceiling of the car with a sort of key, 
and gives a turn and pulls down some- 
thing which is like a ceiling over two 
seats, and he jerks out the bottoms of 
the seats and finds sheets, blankets 
and pillows, and arranges everything, 
and pretty soon says: “All ready, suh.” 
So Little Tot and Jimmie climb into 
the upper berth, and Teenty and Sister 


So we 
sleeping-car—the 








some of the money, too,” said Teenty. ! 
“Why didn’t you give her ten cents? | 
That bad young man, not to let her be | 
in the picture,” and she cried harder 
than ever, for she did feel so sorry for 
that poor little Dutch girl. 


Then sister, who was all of twelve 
years old, and who knew that it didn’t 
pay to cry, and who knew that Teenty 
would stop if she could only get her 
interested in something else, said to 
Grandpa, “Take us on an imagination 
journey with you, Grandpa; won’t 
you?” 

Now, Grandpa had often taken the 
children on imagination journeys be- 
fore, and he was willing to take them 
again, and especially so if he could 
only stop Teenty from crying about 
the poor little Dutch girl. 

“Jimmy,” said Grandpa. ‘“What 
time does the Rocky Mountain Limited 
stop here on its way to Chicago?” 

“Nine forty-five,” said Jimmy. Jim- 
my knew all about railroad time. He 
said that he would be a traveling-man 
some day. 

“All right,” said Grandpa. “Every- 
one get ready, and we will take the 
Rocky Mountain Limited for Chicago. 
Are you all ready now? Are your 








trunks packed? Have you warm under: 





into the lower berth, and I in another 
berth by myself. And away the train 
goes clicking over the rails, singing a 
song, ‘Click, click, click, till Chicago; 


click, click, click, till Chicago.’ Then 
we go to sleep.” 
“Oh, hurry up!” says Jimmy. “Don’t 


leave us asleep, Grandpa.” 

“And the next morning we wake up 
in Chicago,” says Grandpa. 

“Don’t tell us about Chicago, Grand- 
pa. Uncle Dan has told us about that 
big, dirty city before. Let’s hurry on, 
and get to the new things across the 
water.” 

“We are going on the steamer now, 
and are waving our handkerchiefs in 
good-bye to the dear friends on shore, 
and they are bravely waving back at 
us, while trying to keep tears from 
their eyes, and all the while the band 
is playing ‘My Country, ’Tis of Thee.’ 
Tell us about that, Grandpa,” said Sis- 
ter. 

“There she goes again,” said Little 
Tot. “All the time getting mushy.” 

To Sister, Grandpa said: “Never 
mind,” and to Little Tot, “That’s all 
right,” but he winked at Little Tot and 
continued his story: 

“After bidding a fond adieu to our 
friends on shore—— But, by the way, 











how did they all get there? Didn't we 
leave them all back here in Iowa?” 

“Oh, that’s all right,” said Sister. 
“This is just an imagination journey, 
anyhow.” 

“Day after day the good ship Maure- 
tania plowed her way across the ocean 
blue.” 

Here Grandpa winked his eye at the 
boys to let them know that he was 
talking funny language because Sister 
liked it. 

“Second by second, minute by min- 
ute, hour by hour, day by day, the en- 
gines kept humming away. The ship 
was constantly shaking like a big ani- 





mal breathing. Oh, if it would only 
stop for a little time; but, no, it keeps 
up always. 

“Iceberg, ho!’ says the mate. ‘Port 
side.’ 

“*Aye,’ says the captain. ‘Turn on 
full speed, and we will get away from 
danger.’ 

““She’s doing twenty-five knots now, 
sir,’ says the chief engineer. 

“*Rush her up to twenty-seven,’ says 
the captain.” 

And now Grandpa was winking at 
Sister, but Jimmie caught him wink- 
ing, and said, sternly: “Do you think 
you are a dime novel, Grandpa?” 

“Really, we did see an iceberg,” said 


Grandpa. “But instead of running fast- 
er, like the Titanic did, we ran slower, 
and there was no danger whatever.” 


“Let’s be in London,” said Little 
Tot. “I’m tired of the ship and sea 
and icebergs and all that sort of thing. 
I never saw any of them, and I don’t 
know how to imagine it.” 

“All right,” said Grandpa. “Close 
your eyes, and think real hard of just 


what London is like. Now look straight 
into the fire and listen to me closely, 


and you will be, for a little while, in 
the biggest city in the world. The 
| streets are crooked and not so very 
wide, and every bit of space is filled 
with houses. That dirty river is the 


Thames, and the big bridge is London 
bridge, and the river bank, which is 
thrown up in such a way as to make 
a pleasant walk, is called the Embank- 


ment. Why, Teenty, are you going to 
sleep?” 

“No,” said Teenty. “I was just think- 
ing about that little Dutch girl who 
cried because she didn’t get the ten 


cents.” 

“Oh, that’s all right,” said Grandpa. 
“We'll go Over and see her pretty soon, 
and now who do you think it is that 
we see walking down the Embankment 
along the river? Why, it’s you and me, 
and Sister, and Jimmie, and Little Tot. 
It’s lots of fun to walk along the Em- 
bankment in the very center the 
city of London. There is a little park 
along the river, with green trees and 
green grass and benches to sit down 





on, but there are poor people sitting 
on the benches. What makes then 
look so stupid? They sit there and 
let their chins hang on their breasts, 
Are they sick that they should look 


so tired? 
“Oh. my! look at that fine big build- 


ing. That is the Parliament House, 
where the biggest men of England 
come together to make her laws, and 
that big old building around cor- 
ner, there; that’s Westminster Ab- 
bey.” 

“All aboard for the history train,” 
sang out Sister. You see, Grandpa’s 
imagination could take the children 
wandering all over the earth, but 
sometimes when they got tired of this 
he would do what the children called 
taking the history train, and wander 


all over time. 
“It is 310 years ago, and good Queen 


Bess has just died. Here to old West- 
minster comes a great funeral proces- 
sion, in which are all the lords and 
ladies of the land. There must be an 
insignificant writer of plays by the 
name of William Shakespeare some- 
where in the big crowd which is fol- 
lowing behind. Notice the big ruffs 
around the necks of the people. The 
men are wearing pants as tight as 
their skin. Old Westminster has seen 
some wonderful sights.” 

Jimmy doesn’t like the history train. 


“Come on, Grandpa, and let’s take a 
steamboat down the river Thames and 
out into the North sea, and up to Hol- 
land.” 

“Presto! We are in Amsterdam— 


(Continued on page 1809.) 
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Getting Mother’s Christmas Present 


= 











Mr. Benge finished the chores, shut 
up the barns, and went into the house. 
From the table where she sat writing 
to her daughter, who was attending 
college, Mrs. Benge could see the bob- 
bing lantern coming towards. the 
house. When her husband came in, a 
few seconds later, she called to him: 

“This is December Ist. Sallie will 
be home three weeks from Tuesday— 
Christmas eve.” 

“Christmas eve? I thought she came 
the week before Christmas!” 

“Well, she doesn’t. But she has 
three weeks of vacation just the same, 
so it doesn’t matter.” 


Unfortunately, it did matter to Mr. | 


Jenge. Did not Sallie always tell him 
what to get for her mother’s Christ- 
mas present? The fact that she man- 
aged so artfully that he always ap- 
peared to make his own choice did not 
change the matter. He knew and she 
knew that he counted on her help. 
What in the world could he get for his 
wife without Sallie’s advice? He'd 
just write her to let him know at once 
what to do. 

When Mrs. Benge’s letter went out 
next morning, Mr. Benge supposed it 
carried a letter from him which read: 
“Dear Sallie: What in the world am 
I to get your mother for Christmas? 
Please write me at once. This 
leaves us both well. From your affec- 
tionate father.” Not until the note 
slipped out from between the pages of 
his check book did he recall that he 
had failed to slip it in his wife’s letter 
at the last minute as he had planned. 

It was then the middle of the month. 
“Doesn't that beat all!” he exclaimed. 
“Now I can’t possibly hear from Sallie 
—I must choose mother’s present my- 
self.” 

Outside the December wind howled 
fiercely. Mr. Benge sat in the warm 
kitchen playing with the dog. “It’s 
almost Christmas,” he said. “Ask 
your mistress what she wants for a 
present, Jock,” putting his hat on the 
animal's head as he spoke. 

Jock gave a series of short, sharp 
barks. 





“You'll have to interpret what he 
savs. Rose.” 
Mrs. Benge quoted from “Life”: 
“Her sheets were down to a thread- 
bare three, 
And her tablecloths were a sight to 
see 


She wanted scarfs and a towel rack, 


And a good, plain, useful dressing 
sacque; 

Some kiichen spoons, and a box for | 
bread, 

A pair of scissors and sewing thread. 

She hoped some practical friend would 
stop, 

And figure out that she needed a mop, | 

Or a bathroom rug, or a lacquered 


tray, 
Or a few plain platés for every day.” 


“Tell vour mistress to be serious, 
Jock: and say what she wants Santa 
Claus to bring her. The Santa Claus 
that comes to this house has to be 


told what to bring.” 


“No, he doesn't,”” Mrs. Benge spoke 
quickly. “A man that can choose the 
lovely cups and saucers you gave me 


last Christmas doesn’t need any help. 
I've often wished I had two dozen in- 
stead of one; and vlates to match 
would have made our table perfect for 
our dinner party last week.” 


“Cups and saucers, and plates to 
match.” Mr. Benge chuckled to him- 
self. Mother had given him a hint 


without meaning it. Those dishes were 
pretty: Sallie had good taste. 

When he went to town next day, Mr. 
Benge carried a saucer. The sooner 
he had his Christmas present for 
mother bought, the better. From store 
to store he went; the pattern was out 
of stock. The merchants were not 
even sure they could match it on or- 
der. He went home disappointed and 
cross. Confound it all! why didn’t Sal- 
lie write him anyway? 

He was still disgruntled when he 
sat down to read his papers. From 
one dropped a slip which read, “Your 
subscription has expired.” Rose had 
often wished she took some of the 
popular women’s magazines. Why not 
subscribe to some for her Christmas 
present when he renewed his subscrip- 
tion? He turned the pages -for- the 
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clubbing list, marked the ones he 
would order, and leaned back at peace 
with the world. But his satisfaction 
over the solution of the Christmas 
gift problem was short lived. At the 
supper table Mrs. Benge said: 

“Elder Owens called today. He was 
taking subscriptions and renewals for 
all the leading periodicals. It seems 
that one of our church members turns 
in the subscription commissions to the 
mission fund, so of course I subscribed 
with him. I paid for them with my 
state fair premium money.” 

“Did you get the women’s 
zines you've been wanting?” 

“Yes, three of them; but 
really extravagant; the rates 
low.” 


maga- 


I wasn’t 
were 


The days slipped by. Christmas was 
but a few days off, and Mr. Benge no 
nearer a choice of a Cnristmas present 

-until a card dropped from Joe 
Brown’s pocket when he took out his 
check book to pay for a load of corn, 
and Joe’s explanation of the card gave 
Mr. Benge a brilliant idea. 

“I couldn’t afford to lose that.” Joe 
had said as he reached for the card, 
and opened the folder to display a 
holly bordered Christmas greeting, 














ery Link had bought to fill the bottles” 
—Mrs. Bengé laughed, almost hyster- 
ically—‘‘came, I should say, from the 
ten cent store.” 

“You call that a beautiful present 
which you say is out of keeping? I 
know you can't bear cheap perfumery.” 

It was a beautiful present, and I 
abominate cheap perfumery, but if you 
had bought me that present, thinking 
to give me pleasure, of course I would 
love it.” 

“You mean to say you'd like any- 
thing I chose for you, whether you had 
any earthly use for it or not?” 

“Of course,” Mrs. Benge hedged. “I'd 
rather have a gift that I like, and one 
that I wouldn’t feel like buying for 
myself; but I’d rather have a gift you 
chose, even if it wasn’t as suitable as 
one you were told to buy.” 

“T'll go to town tomorrow, -and buy 
the first fool thing I see,” Mr. Benge 
thought to himself. Aloud, he said, 
sharply: “That’s just like a woman, 
tickled to death with a gimcrack she 
has no earthly use for, and turns up 
her nose at a present a man buys if 
she thinks he had a hint that she 
would like it.” 


It was almost bank closing time 
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Have a bite? 


and ten fresh one dollar bills enclosed 
in an envelope, with the inscription, 
“Fresh from the mint, to do your bid- 
ding.” 


“Joe Brown’s wife is going to get a 
nice present; he’s giving her ten one 
dollar bills.” 

Mr. Benge put this out as a feeler. 
Mrs. Benge sniffed: 

“Kate won't thank him for that. She 
will likely spend it all for the house 
and the children. Money is a fine gift 
from anyone but your own husband. 
Joe wouldn't think a receipted grocer’s 
or store bill was a Christmas present 
for Kate, but that’s what money from 
him to her amounts to. She won't 
have anything for herself to show for 
it, as Mrs. Marsh has. You know I 
called on Mrs. Marsh today, John. It’s 
three years since her husband died, 
and she brought out his last Christ- 
mas gift to show me. It was a beau- 
tiful present. She cried like a baby 
over it, because it was the last thing 
Link chose for her himself.” 

“How did she know he chose it him- 
self? What was it?” 

“Link chose it, all right; no one but 
him would have bought anything so 
out of keeping. It is a red velvet toil- 
et case, with cut glass. botties. It must 
have cost a good deal, but the perfum- 





when Mr. Benge reached town next 
day, and he hurried in to deposit his 
corn money. While making out his 
deposit slip, he noticed the banker’s 
daughter come in to speak to her fath- 
er. Mr. Benge caught the first sen- 
tence, and stopped to listen. The girl 
was apparently talking about Christ- 
mas gifts. 

“Oh, father,” she said; “there is the 
dearest silk petticoat in Baum & Dan- 
dels. You know they are having a sale 
—and the petticoats they are offering 
at from one to ten dollars are worth 
twice that. If mother saw that gray 
in the south window, she’d love it; it’s 
a perfect beauty—a ten-dollar one.” 

Mr. Benge saw the two exchange 
glances. “See here, girl,’’ the father 
said, in mock sternness; “I claim the 
privilege of choosing your mother’s 
Christmas gift myself.” 

“Well, anyway, her skirt measure is 
forty inches,” replied the girl. 

Mr. Benge considered. A _ petticoat 
would make Mrs. Benge a fine present. 


He felt grateful to that girl. When 
he carried his checks and _ deposit 
slip to the window, he said: “I have 


a girl about the age of yours; she’s 
away at school, coming home for 
Christmas, though.” ; 

“They come in handy the year ’round 
—especialky when presents are in or- 





der. I’m afraid most special occasions 
would slip by without my rememper- 
ing them if it wasn’t for my girl,” re- 
plied the banker. 

“I’d rather do a day’s ‘work than to 
tackle an hour’s shopping, but my wife 
wouldn’t be satisfied unless I boug}h: 
her present myself,” ventured \ir. 
Benge. 

“Mine wouldn't either,” confided the 
banker. “It it wasn’t for Sue, mi 
daughter, I'd be lost.” . 

Mr. Benge made his way around to 
Baum & Dandels. Women were crowd- 
ing into the store. One lone man made 
little headway in the good-natured 
throng. “It’s worse than a stampede 
of cattle,” he sighed. 

“Anything I can do for you, sir?” an 
attentive floor walker inquired. 

“IT want a petticoat for my wife.” 

“Did you want an ever-wear, near- 
silk, or all-silk. We have some splen- 
did bargains in taffetas.” 

“I don’t know a blamed thing about 


them. I wan: something frivolous 
enough for a Christmas present— 


something that a woman won't use ey- 
ery day.” 

“Show the gentleman some near-silk 
petticoats in gray, Miss Fay—some- 
thing about five dollars, sir?” 

Mr. Benge nodded. 

“Tll be disengaged in a few min- 
utes,” said the girl. The floor-walker 
went off to other customers, and Mr. 
Benge waited. Customers came and 
went, apparently the girl had forgot- 
ten him; he wasn’t sure that he re- 
membered her, and no other clerk 
came to him; the throng of eager wo- 
men picked them up before he had a 
chance to claim one. He heard a lady 
say to a clerk: “I'll take this gray 
and blue. Sénd them to the transfer 
desk, please, and mark collect. I have 
other shopping to do, and will pay at 
the desk.” 

If he could get that floor-walker 
again, he, too, would have the skirt 
sent to the transfer desk, or if he 
could catch the eye of a clerk for a 
minute. At the insistent ringing of 
the telephone bell, he saw the clerk 
at the transfer desk leave her work to 
take down the receiver. Why hadn’t 
he thought of that? Of course the tel- 
ephone was always answered. 

Making his way out of the crowd, he 
went into a telephone booth in the 
drug store across the way, and called 
up Baum & Dandels. 

“This is Mr. Benge talking,” he said. 
Can you wrap me up a five-dollar near- 
silk, iron gray petticoat, skirt length 
forty, and have it at the transfer desk 
in fifteen minutes? All right, I'll call 
in fifteen minutes, then, and pay at the 
desk.” 

Fifteen minutes later a happy man 
was carefully storing away a box bear- 
ing the label of Baum & Dandels, un- 
der the buggy seat. Mr. Benge had 
finished his Christmas shopping; he 
had chosen a Christmas gift for his 
wife. 


“Christmas morning Mrs. Benge 
shook out the folds of the lovely new 
petticoat hanging over the chair by 
her bed. “It’s what I’ve always want- 
ed, and never believed I would have. 
It’s almost too good to be true,” she 
exclaimed. 

“I kind of thought you'd like it,” Mr. 
Benge stretched his feet out luxurious- 
ly towards the fire, the better to see 
his new slippers. “I’d rather have 
these slippers, myself.” 

“Did you suggest that he get me this 
skirt?” Mrs. Benge stopped in the 
work of getting dinner to ask Sallie. 

“Indeed I did not. I didn’t suggest 
anything to him. Father always gets 
his Christmas presents himself,” Sal- 
lie rovnlied with spirit. 





Kopt Her Word. 

Senator Root was talking about a cer- 
tain resourceful corporation. ‘“‘They can 
get around anything,” he said, a touch 
of admiration in his voice. ‘‘They remind 
me of a Narragansett girl. This girl, 
driving a sixty horse power gray road- 
ster, admitted: 

"Yes, I've accepted David.’ 

‘Why,’ said the girl beside her, ‘you 
told me positively that if Dave proposed 
to you, your answer would be a word 
of two letters.’ 

“The other -girl, blushing a little, said 
softly: 

‘But I answered Dave in German. 


so” 
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Review—Forecast. 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 
son for December 29, 1912.) 


Inasmuch as we are to begin the 
next year’s study with the lesson of 
the creation, I propose to limit the 
review of the past quarter to a few of 
the most prominent events as they un- 
fold the plan of Christ’s life, and to 
devote some small space to forecast- 


ing the work of the next year, and 
especially of the first quarter. 
The lessons of the fourth quarter 


cover a period of about one year. They 
begin with the journey from the east- 
ern shore of Galilee on the night fol- 
lowing the feeding of the five thou- 
sand, at the close of which miracle, 
so great was the popularity of Jesus 
that it was proposed to take him by 
force and make him king. He de- 
clined this earthly honor, spent the 
evening in prayer on the mountain 
top, and calmed the fears of the disci- 
ples by going to them on the sea dur- 
ing a storm. 

In the next lesson He breaks openly 
with the traditional system of the 
scribes and Pharisees by pointing out 
the difference betwixt the clean and 
unclean; and, going still farther, 
shows His enemies that instead of be- 
ing teachers of the true religion, the 
religion of their fathers, they had per- 
verted the word of God through cling- 
ing to the traditions of the elders in- 
stead of the spirit of the written word. 

He then goes far north to the bor- 
ders of Tyre and Sidon; and there, by 
healing the daughter of a heathen, one 
of the ancient Canaanites, showed that 
His religion was intended to reach be- 
yond the Jewish nation. Then, appar- 
ently in order to be free from the pow- 
er of Herod, He remained for some 
months in Decapolis among a semi- 
heathen people, completing His minis- 
try there with the miracle of feeding 
the four thousand. 

Here again He was met on ap- 
proaching the borders of Galilee by 
His old enemies, who demanded cf Him 
not works of healing on earth, but a 
sign from heaven, such as Elijah gave 
and Moses and Samuel; something 
they would have to believe whether 
they would or not. His refusal to do 


this was evidently regarded as defeat | 


by His disciples and a victory for His 
enemies. 
people of loose life were not campe- 
tent to understand His work and His 
mission; that if they could not see 
in Him more than man, no sign from 
heaven would convince them. 

Then He goes north again to Caesa- 
rea Philippi, and on the way put the 
question to the disciples as to what 
was the public opinion of His mission 
end His character. There were dif- 
ferences of opinion among the people, 
but they all agreed, even as unbeliev- 
ers do now, that He was something 
more than the ordinary man. Then, 
when he put the question to them as to 
what they personally thought about it, 


far as His work was concerned, He 
was the Messiah of the Jews, and so 
far as His person was concerned, He 
was the Son of God. He then points 
out that, this being the case, He must 


suffer and die for the sins of men. This | 
Peter resented, and received a sting- | 


ing rebuke. 

A week passes, of the work of which 
we have no record; but the Sabbath 
following He takes three disciples, the 
leaders, to one of the spurs of Mount 
Hermon, and there occurred the trans- 
figuration, in which Moses and Elijah 
talked with Him familiarly with regard 
to His going out, or His “decease, 
which he should accompilsh in Jeru- 
salem,” followed by the appearance of 
the Shekinah, which indicated the Di- 
vine presence. They were charged not 
to say anything about this, for the ob- 
vious reason that the other nine would 
not be able to understand it, until His 
resurrection from the dead—a matter 
which seriously troubled the disciples. 
What could He mean? 

Then follows in the ninth lesson the 
story of the failure of the nine in their 
attempt to cast out demons, obviously 





He simply told them that a | 








a 
because they undertook it in their own 


strength to prove to the skeptics that 
they were really endowed with Divine 
power, instead of being enabled by 
Him to do these things. After healing 
the boy, Jesus teaches them a lesson 
they had forgotten: that any power 
which they could use in the way of 
healing must be derived from Him, and 
that only by prayer could they expect 
to cast out demons. 

The tenth lesson is one of the most 
striking of the whole series. They had 
by this time returned to Capernaum, to 
Peter’s house, and on the way had been 
disputing as to which should have the 
offices in the kingdom which Jesus 
came to establish. He points out to 
them that they would have to entirely 
change their way of looking at Him 
and His mission. There were no 
earthly offices to give them. The 
measure of greatness in His kingdom 
was service; that they must, in fact, 
look upon Him from the standpoint 
from which the little child regards 
his parents; that he that was greatest 
in His kingdom would be the man 
who did the greatest service; and 


that one of the greatest sins that | 


Ouch! 


| men could commit was to become a 
Peter gives the definite answer that so | 


stumbling block in the way of the 
young child. 

This evidently touched Peter, and 
in the eleventh lesson we have a dis- 
cussion on the subject of forgiveness, 
a lesson we all need. Peter had evi- 
dently had trouble with somebody— 
perhaps Judas; had forgiven him over 
and over again, and felt that the limit 
was reached. Jesus said to him, and 
to all of us, that there is no limit to 
forgiveness, and illustrates it by the 
parable of the two debtors. One of 
them owed ten thousand talents, and 
was forgiven, but subsequently for- 
getting the kindness of the master, 
exacted from a fellow-servant the ut- 
termost farthing of a small debt, and 
demanded that judgment be executed. 
Then follows the recall of the forgive- 
ness, because the man evidently was 
not sincere at the first; and the an- 
nouncement that the Heavenly Fath- 
er would not forgive anyone unless he 
manifested his repentance by forgiv- 
ing from the heart the trespasses of 
his brethern. 

As to the next question: The ben- 
efit that we receive from study of the 
Bible will depend very largely on the 











attitude with which we approach it. 
It is, beyond question, the oldest book 
in the world. It differs vitally from 
all other books ever written. It is not 
a book of science, although it refers 
to matters that may properly be the 
subject of scientific discussion. It is 
not a book of history, although inci- 
dentally it deals with historic facts. 
It is not a book of metaphysics, al- 
though it deals incidentally with meta- 
physical problems. Its primary ob- 
ject is to teach men the will of God 
and persuade them to yield obedience 
to that will. 


In the book of Genesis, which we 
are to study in the next quarter, it 
deals with some problems which have 
engaged the attention of the human 
mind in all ages: the problem of the 
creation of the world, the creation of 
man, the beginnings of redemption. It 
is called the book of Genesis because 
it is the book of beginnings—the be- 
ginning of matter, the beginning of 
vegetable life, the beginning of animal 
life, the creation or beginning of man, 
the beginning of sin, the beginning of 
redemption, the beginning of govern- 
ment, the beginning of what we now 
call the church, in the person of Abra- 
ham, the beginning of nations, the be- 
ginning of the Jewish nation, to be 
developed in time into Christianity, 
to be world-wide eventually in its 
scope. 


The authorship of the book has been 
attributed to Moses. While some have 
claimed to regard Moses as merely the 
editor, and others have attributed it 


That hurts! 


to a later age, certainly no man of 
whom the world has ever heard was 
more likely, or, humanly speaking, 
more competent than this man Moses, 
‘learned in all the wisdom of the 
Egyptians.” By his time, nation af- 
ter nation had risen, reached its max- 
imum of greatness and 
Civilization 
buried civilizations. Men then in- 
quired, as now: Who made the 
world? If God made it, who made 
God? Is man on an ascending or de- 
scending scale? Or, to put it in mod- 
ern phrase: Did Adam fall up or 
down? 

No man could have written this 
book unless he had more than human 
wisdom. No man could say: “In the 
beginning, God,’ unless he were 
taught of God. No man could touch 
on the great problems of sin and re- 
demption, unless he had wisdom more 
than human. It does not, however, 
matter much who wrote Genesis; for 
Genesis and the whole Bible is its 
own best interpreter. The significant 
thing is that we have a book called 
Genesis, the oldest book in the world, 
and in many respects the sublimest 
book ever written, dealing with the 








then fallen. | 
even then was built on | 





mighty subject of the Divine creation, 
and the higher subject still of the re- 
demption of a fallen race. Let us 
come with an open mind to this Book 
which claims so much, and for which 
so much has been claimed that it does © 
not claim. Let us come to it with the * 
feeling that only through the revela- 
tion of God in His Word can we know 
the ways and will of God and achieve 
our own highest destiny. 


=~ 
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Fixing the Christmas Tree 


It seems too bad to scold children 
at Christmas time, yet in our anxiety 3 
to give them a pleasant surprise in the t 
finished tree, we rob them of the plea- 
sure of helping prepare it, 
them away from mysterious 
doors. Christmas is, above all, for the 
children; they will have much 
pleasure in helping to prepare the tree 
and in making the decorations them- 
selves, than they can possibly have in 
a finished production in which they 
have had no part. 

If garlands of paper rings are made * 
for Christmas decorations, confine ‘ 
them to the windows, doors and pic- 
tures. Under no circumstances use 
cotton or candles on the tree, and do 
not permit Santa Claus to wear an in- 


et 


scolding 


closed } 


more 


flammable beard. Decorate the tree 
with popcorn, cranberries and candy ; 
ornaments. Brownies made out of 
cooky dough iced, and given big eyes ; 
and grinning mouths, appea! to the 
children. The unprotected blaze of a 
small candle may make a sad Christ- 


mas out of what might have been a 
most merry one. Do not give the chil- 
dren celluloid toys. Wisconsin's state 
fire marshal gives this recipe for a 
giant firebrand: 


“Take twigs of resinous trees. fes- § 
toons of leaves, wreathes of tissue pa- 
per, bags of netting, cotten batting, 


fluffy clothes for dollies, toys of dried 
painted wood, ornaments of explosive 
celluloid. Mix, and insert a few dozen 


candles. Label: ‘Christmas Tree, or 
Ideal Incendiary.’ ” 

Tragedies may be avoided, he says, « 
“(1) By preventing anyone from re- 
adjusting anything on the tree after 
the candles are burning; (2) by shut- 
ting out currents of air, which might 
move light material against a blaze. 


(3) Above all, by putting out the can- 
dles before beginning to remove the , 
presents.” 





Bill of Fare for a Christmas 
Dinner. j 


First Course, Gladness.—No two 
housekeepers make it alike. It depends 
chiefly on memory, but it depends 
quite as much on proper forgetting as 
on proper remembering. Worries must 
be forgotten. Troubles must for- 
gotten. Yes, even sorrow itseli must 
be denied and shut out. Even sorrow 
can be compelled to look away from 
its sorrowing for a festival hour which 
is so solemnly joyous as Christ’ th- 
day. No soul is entirely destitute of 
blessings, absolutely without comfort. 
No man has yet numbered the bless- 
ings, the mercies, the joys of God. We 
are all richer than we think; and if we 
once set ourselves to reckoning up the 
things of which we are glad. we shall 
be astonished at their number. 

Entrees.—Gentleness, with sweet- 
wine sauce of laughter; love garnished 
with smiles; gracious speec! yked 
with any fine, savory herbs, such as 
Drollery, which is always in season, or 
Pleasant heminiscence, which no one 
needs be without, as it keeps for years, 
sealed or unsealed. 

Second Course, Hospitality.—In some 
houses Hospitality is brought on sur- 
rounded by relatives. This is very 
well. To others it is dished up with 
dignitaries of all sorts. This gives a 


fine effect to the eye, but cools quick- ~ 
ly, and is not in the long run satisfy- 
ing. In a third class, best of all, it is 
served in simple shapes, but with @ 
great variety of unfortunate persons. 

For Dessert, Mirth, Gratitude and 
Faith, beaten together, and piled up 
in snowy shapes. These will look light 
if run over night in the moulds of Solid 
Trust and Patience. A dish of the bon- 
bons of ‘Good Cheer and Kindliness, 
with every-day mottoes.—Helen Hunt 
Jackson. 
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STUDYING AGRICULTURAL EUROPE 


Note Book and Camera in 
Foreign Countries. 




















Germany. 


Germany is less than four times as 
big as Iowa, yet she has thirty times 
people, and twenty-six times 
Her average farm is 
eighteen as compared 
with 156 acres in No 
Germany got larger yields during the 
Jast ten years than Iowa. Why should 
not her vield be nearly 
twice as large, her acre oat yield half 
her acre 


as many 


as many farms. 


acres in size, 


Iowa, wonder 


acre wheat 


again large, and potato 
yield more than twice as large? But 
there must be some other reason why 
Germany produces more per acre than 
lowa. Her soil is not nearly so rich, 
and doesn’t have such good agri- 
cultural machinery. Perhaps they fer- 
tilize more in Germany than we do. 
Perhaps they use the manure better. 
Perhaps they raise more clover. May- 
be they know how to work the soil 
better. There must be some explana- 
tion of how 5,736,082 German farmers 
and 15,169,000 farm hands make a liv- 
ing from farms averaging only eight- 


as 


she 


"een acres in size. 


When we crossed into southern Ger- 
many, we hoped to find the reason for 
some of these things before our two 
weeks’ stay in Germany was finished. 
Our first glimpse of German farming 
trom the train was 
Southern Germany is a rough country, 
with fully one-third of the area under 


forest. Looking through the car win- 
dows, we noticed that most of the 
timber was evergreen, and a large 


part of it had been hand planted. These 
forests were in fine condition, with 
straight trunked trees and very lit le 
underbrush. Here and there through 
the forests we saw deer. There were 
no fences anywhere, either around the 
forests or the crops. Most of the farm 
land seemed to be in hay, but there 
Was some oats, barley, wheat, rye and 
potatoes. The hay-cocks of southern 
Germany are interesting. Every twen- 
ty or thirty feet in his hay field the 
farmer drives stakes four or five feet 
long, and with three or four cross-bars. 
After the hay has been dried out a 
little in the swath and windrow, it is 
hung over these stakes in tall, narrow 
cocks. This is the best scheme I ever 
saw for curirg hay. 

Women working in the field, and ox- 
en pulling carts are common in south- 
ern Germany. Much of the grain and 
hay cutting is done by hand, with 
straight handled scythes, but in one 
place we saw a mowing machine drawn 
by an ox-team, driven by a woman. 
After the grain is cut, women and chil- 
dren do most of the binding with 
straw. No fences or pasture land are 
to be seen anywhere. I suppose that 
here, as in Switzerland. they keep the 
stock in barns the Year around, and 
in summer cut soiling crops for them. 

Southern Germany farm land looks 
like a crazy quilt. Here you will see 
a small rye field recently cut; next to 
it may be oats still standing; next to 
that a green potato field; and then 
hay. The little fields are mostly rect- 
angular or square, but they do not 
join onto each other in any definite 
way. Southern Germany farm land 
does not stretch away with a gentle 
roll as does our Iowa land. It is rough- 
er, and here and there are sand or 
rock hillsides, planted to pine or 
spruce. 

As you go north in Germany, the 
farms seem to be larger and the crops 
look better. Instead of hanging their 
hay on racks, they seem to be satis- 
fied with letting it dry in the windrow. 
In the few alfalfa fields, we noticed 
that they had large three-legged stands 
about seven feet high, over which the 
hay was hung. : e 

The largest city of southern Ger- 
many is Munich, or Muenchen, as the 
Germans call it. It is noted mainly for 
art and beer. We saw a little of both. 
Muenchen beer is the most famous in 
the world. As a matter of curiosity, 
and because brewing is related to agri- 
culture, We were interested in seeing 
how they made the stuff. One of the 
largest breweries in Germany is the 
Lowenbrau (pronounced Luavenbroy), 
which turns out over 17,000,000 gal- 
lons of beer every year. An employe 
of the company showed us through the 


disappointing. | 
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Making beer kegs in the coopers’ department. 






































plant. In fifteen acres of buildings 
and yards, 1,000 men are at work, with 
barley, water, hops, yeast and beer 
kegs. We saw room after room and 
floor after floor. Some rooms were 
filled with beer kegs being repaired 
others contained boiling vats; other 
casks seven feet in diameter. In on: 
room hundreds of kegs were pointed 
out to us as the supply of beer whic! 
would be drunk that night in Munich. 
Altegether, 22,000 gallons of Lowen 
brau beer are drunk every night i) 
Munich. We saw 1,000,000 gallons o: 
lager beer stored away in huge casks. 
Out in the yards were huge truck wage- 
ons, drawing filled beer kegs away to 
the beer gardens and the railroad sta- 
tion. One hundred and twenty horses 
and the same number of oxen are used 
altogether in hauling beer kegs. 

The man who showed us through 
the brewery told us how beer was 
made. First, barley is soaked in water 
for eighty hours. Then the water is 
drained off and the barley is kept 
warm enough to germinate. Then, af- 
ter a week or so, the young barley 
sprouts are killed by heat. The 
sprouts are knocked off, and water is 
added and heat applied. No alcohol is 
in it yet. The barley starch has simply 
been changed to malt sugar. Muen- 
chen beer at this stage of manufac- 
ture is quite good. Hops are next add- 
ed, to give the characteristic bitter 
taste of beer. Now everything is all 
ready for the changing of the sugar to 
alcohol. The malt is put in big vats, 
and yeast added. After two or three 
months the yeast plants have changed 
the sugar to alcohol, and we have 
what the Germans call “gut Muenchen- 
er bier.” 

In this brewery they use 1,000,000 
bushels of barley every year. Most 
of it comes from southern Germany, 
but part of it is furnished by Hungary. 
The workmen in the brewery, for the 
most part, looked quite healthy and 
happy. They get from $5 to $9 a week, 
with three to six quarts of beer daily. 

In connection with every brewery 
they run a beer garden and a beer 
hall. Several of us, out of curiosity, 
went in the evening to the Lowenbrau 
keller. We wanted to see how they 
consumed that daily supply of 22,000 
gallons. For an American, it was @ 
curious sight—long rows of tables cov- 
ered with steins a foot high—tobacco 
smoke so thick you couldn’t see dis- 
tinctly across the room—the strong 
odor of “wienies.’’ But the people were 
the most interesting sight. It was a 
busy night, and they were 6,000 or 
7.000 strong—men, women and chil- 
dren, all drinking beer. Most of them 
were Well dressed and had gocd faces. 
In their trim red and blue uniforms 
were many soldiers. Here and there 
were a few students. You pick them 
out by the slashes in their cheeks 
which they have received in duelling. 
In any big German beer garden I sus- 
pect you could count a hundred or 
more cheek slashes, the result of duel- 
ling. 

Let’s sit down at a table and study 
this scene. We will have to order 
some beer, but we don’t have to drink 
it. A quart stein costs only thirty 
pfennigs, which is seven cents in our 
money. All the waiters are women. 
Look at those two old men over there. 
They don’t touch their steins once in 
ten minutes, but are drawing away on 
big German pipes. Between puffs they 
talk earnestly about some very serious 
matter—perhaps it is philosophy, but 
more likely it is socialism. No one 
appears to be drunk, although at most 
of the tables they talk very loud. 
Many young men are drinking beer 
with their sweethearts. Here and there 
you see a whole family—father, moth- 
er, older children, and children so 
young that they do not have chairs, 
but play around the tables. Muenchen 
beer has very little alcohol in at, and 
aman who has been brought up on it 
can scarcely drink enough to make 
him drunk. They claim in Munich 
that a first-class drinker can consume 
three and one-half gallons, and that 
one man for a day has a record of ten 
gallons. 

Let’s leave the Lowenbrau and take 
a look at the Hofbrau keller. This is 
even larger than the Lowenbrau, and 
here you find the German workmen in 
large numbers. One of our party un- 
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derstands German, and we will sit 
down and listen for a little while to 
what they are talking about so loud 
and so earnestly. One man says that 
his girls who work in the factory do 
not get nearly enough wages. Some- 
thing ought to be done about it. Two 
or three other men tell about similar 
troubles. 

In some ways it looks as though the 
beer garden habit might not be so bad. 
Of course it costs money, and it may 
make even a German tipsy. Yet here 
great crowds of people come together 
and enjoy themselves, eating, drink- 
ing, smoking, talking and listening to 
the band play popular music. Men 
who are strangers will lean across the 
table and talk. Workmen discuss 
their troubles. It is a scene of good 
fellowship. Everyone seems to feel 
kindly toward everyone else. Good 
fellowship is worth a lot. Corn belt 
farmers need it more than almost any- 
one else, yet to me it would seem a 
horrible thing if they had to drink 
beer to get it. 

As I went to bed that night after see- 
ing both how they made and how they 
drank beer, I thought what an awful 
waste it all is. The Lowenbrau is 
only one of many big German brewer- 
ies. Yet if it alone should go out of 
existence, think of the wealth added 
to the world. A million bushels of 
barley could be used to put 100 pounds 
of flesh on each of 80,000 hogs. One 
thousand men could be used to farm 
10,000 acres. The fifteen acres of land 
covered by the brewery could be used 
for office buildings. I think the city 
of Munich could use 1,000,000 bushels 
of barley, the time of a thousand men, 
and fifteen acres of city property to 
better advantage than making beer 
to tickle the palates of thousands of 
people in the interests of good fellow- 
ship. But, aside from famous pictures, 


sessed by the city of Munich. So 
there you are. For many years to 
come “gut Muenchener bier’ will at- 
tract many tourists to the city of 
Munich. . 

We spent so much time investigat- 
ing beer in Munich that we did not 
have much time for art. But since I 
know very little about art, and you 
probably have not learned yet to care 
for it, neither of us will mind much. 
Really, though, we must take a look 
at the picture gallery. It is a stone 
building with room after room filled 
with pictures of all sizes and colors. 
The kings of Bavaria bought most of 
these pictures, three or four hundred 
years ago. The oldest ones are nearly 
all paintings of Christ, Christian saints 
or the Madonna. Many of the paint- 
ings are of women without clothing. 
A painter by the name of Rubens 
seems especially to have delighted in 
painting naked men and women. His 
“Fall of the Damned” and “The Last 
Judgment” are two horrible paintings. 
Some of the naked men and women 
are being carried upward by the an- 
gels of light, while others are being 
carried downward by the imps of hell. 
On the faces of the damned are snarl- 
ing, beastly expressions; snakes are 
twining around them. One of our 
party stood in front of these pictures 
for a short time, and said, most em- 
phatically: “If there is any place 
such as that man has painted, I hope 
he is there.” 

The German museum in Munich is 
one of the most wonderful in which I 
have ever been. It is a wonderfully 
fine place for children to study how 
things are made. For instance, here 
is a room in which all the processes 
of iron founding are illustrated. In 
another models of steam engines are 





given, so that the history may be 


beer is the greatest -attraetion —pos- 





‘traced from the earliest forms up to 
the latest models. Here are automo- 
bile and airship rooms. On the next 
floor are rooms illustrating the laws 
of light, heat, sound, and electricity. 
Here are many curious little instru- 
ments with which the visitors may 
amuse and instruct themselves. Some 
of these are made by such famous sci- 
entists as Ampere, Roentgen, Hertz, 
Bunsen and Ohm. Four or five rooms 
were especially devoted to agriculture. 
Here were samples of the different 
materials out of which fertilizers are 
made. There were models of plows 
used by the ancient Egyptians, those 
used a thousand years ago, and on 
down to modern times—an example 
finally being given of plowing by elec- 
trical power. One of the most inter- 
esting things to me was the reproduc- 
tion of Liebig’s laboratory. Liebig 
was a famous German chemist who 
discovered, only about seventy years 
ago, the fundamental scientific facts 
on which both the feeding of animals 
and of plants are now based. To him 
more than to any other man we owe 
‘the fact that agriculture is rapidly be- 
coming a science. It was interesting, 
therefore, to look at Liebig’s appara- 
tus and think about how poor the 
crops now would be in Germany if this 
man had never lived. 

In the United States we should have 
more museums such as the German 
museum at Munich. In the eastern 
cities, where manufaeturing is impor- 
tant, they should deal especially with 
manufacturing processes, giving de- 
tailed models illustrating the methods 
of spinning cotton and wool, mining 
and founding iron, making shoes, etc., 
etc. In the cities of the west or at the 
state fairs there should be permanent 
buildings with agricultural museums. 
In them should be models of all the 
different kinds of live stock. Models 





of agricultural machinery should be so/) 
arranged as to trace the history not? 
only of the plow, but of the trarrow, ' 
the disk, the mower, the binder, ete. 
The methods of manufacturing fertiliz- 
ers should be illustrated. There should 
be models of sanitary dairy barns. The 3 
composition of feeds should be illus- © 


trated by diagrams and samples of the: 


feeds themselves should be on exhibi-} 


tion. The principles of scientific} 
stock feeding can be also illustrated™ 
in the same manner. The financialf 


benefits of using fertilizers, manures,é 
and of feeding stock balanced rations 
should be illustrated by diagrams or® 
models. In this museum we would® 
have models of the bony and muscular% 
structure of animals, so that children,, 
and grown-ups, too, for that matter, ? 
coming into the museum, might in-‘ 
struct themselves by taking them‘ 
apart and putting them together again ‘ 

Every summer at Munich they hold¢ 
what they call a gewerbeshau, or in-* 
dustrial exhibit. It is something like 
our state fair, with the agricultural 
part left out. There are large perma-! 
nent buildings, neatly kept, in which 
the manufacturers exhibit their goods. 
A number of rooms will be devoted, 
exclusively to pottery, terra cotta, ete. 


In another series will be women’s 
dresses, hats, and cloaks, and so it 
goes—everything which can be need-- 
ed in the German home, either in the 


way of ornamentation, dressing, eat-’ 
ing or drinking. On Sunday afternoons,, 
the southern Germans flock 
great numbers, 


nere 


for there is not 


only ¢ 
a fine band concert, but a beer garden. 
There is also a fine theater in connec- 
tion with the gewerbeshau. This is 
supposed to be arranged on entirely 
new ideas. There is no first floor, bal- 


cony or gallery, but all the seats are 
in the form of an amphitheater, grad- 
ually sloping up from the stage. 











Some Cows and Some Boys at College 

















If J. Rufus Wallingford—the “Get- 
Rich-Quick” man—wanted a college 
education, and had to pay for it him- 
self, which would be unusual for J. 
Rufus—he probably would get a few 
cows and divide the town into milk 
routes. And that is about what George 
R. Campbell did when he went to the 
Kansas Agricultural College to study 
farming. George didn’t have a dollar, 
and, therefore, couldn’t buy a cow. 
This would never have feazed the gen- 
ial Wallingford, but George wanted to 
pay his own way, and pay it right. He 
couldn’t buy a cow, but he could con- 
tract to buy all the cow produced, and 
he did. He went to the dairy depart- 
ment, and agreed, in writing, to take 
all the milk and cream from two fine 
cows then striving ior a record. 





The next thing was to put a four- | 


inch ad in the daily papers. When he 
got his mail a day or two later, he 
found that in a very short time he had 
entered business, and that he would 
have to hustle to fill the orders that 
business had created. He had fifty- 
two families to supply with milk that 
winter—1911-1912—and it meant get- 
ting out early to deliver the goods. 
Also it meant staying up late to study. 


Campbell was made of the right kind | 


of stuff. He not only served the fifty- 
two families, but he kept his four-inch 


ad running until he had to enlarge his | 


BY J. M. PALMER 














contract with the agricultural college. | 


Now he takes all the college products 
—milk and cream and butter and 
theese. He paid the college $650 for the 
products sold last month. His route 
now earns $5 or $6 a day. This prob- 
ably is the most money any student 
has made while going to college. 

Any one of these cows would support 
a family of five persons. The cost of 
feed and the income may be deter- 
mined from observing the rations of 
one of these cows. The rations were 
thirty pounds of silage, ten pounds of 
alfalfa, nine pounds of grain, consist- 
ing of four parts corn, two parts bran, 
and one part cottonseed meal. This 
feed cost $5 a month, or about 17 cents 
a day. These cows were fed accord- 
ing to the milk they produced. One 
pound of grain ration was allowed for 
three pounds of milk, so that when a 
cow gave twenty-seven pounds of milk 
she received nine pounds of grain— 
counting one gallon of milk as weigh- 
ing eight pounds. 

Campbell bought a new milk wagon 
this year, and hired two students to 
help him. One of the boys furnished 





Maid Henry a thirteen-year-old Holstein. Owned by the Kansas Agricultural College. 
Her profit, $562.65 last year, is paying a boy's expenses through college. 




















Geo. Campbell and his delivery wagon. 


He is working his way through college. 





the horse. 
delivering, while Campbell takes the 
orders. He has his private telephone, . 
and is kept busy answering calls when 
he is not attending classes. He sells 
and delivers about forty-five gallons 
of milk a day, and about thirty-four 
pints of cream. 
the college makes—about 200 
a week—and thinks he could sell 500 
pounds if he had it. College products 


in’ 


These boys do most of the * 


~. 


He sells all the butter 4 
pounds 


are in great demand, because they are } 


the best to be obtained. Milk sells for 


8 cents a quart, cream 15 and 20 cents 
a pint, and butter from 30 to 35 cents 
a pound. Campbell is paying his way‘ 


through college, and is getting a nice 


bank account besides. ry 





A cow’s products also are taking 
Carl Yost through the Kansas Agricul- 
tural College this year. The route 
served by this student gives him $30 
a month, and that much money means 
independence for a boy who is careful. 


Yost was rearéd on a farm. He knew 
there was money in a milk route if 
properly conducted. He had _ had 
charge of a small dairy on the farm, 


and knew that if he had the oppor- 
tunity he could do as well in Manhat- 
tan. He had saved a little money with 
the hope that some day he could put it 


to a better use than spending it at the. 


county fair. It wasn’t 
so he borrowed some 


quite 
more 


enough, 
from a 


friend—enough to buy a cow and get 
started. 

At first he sold only to the boarding 
house where he lived. This did not re- 
quire all of the milk, so he began sell- 
ing to other boarding houses and pri- 
vate families. The demand .increased 


until now he has more orders than he 
can supply. He expects to buy more 
cows next year and enlarge his busi- 
ness. He probably will buy a wagon 
and get some other students to help 
him. The one cow that he has aver- 
ages about twenty quarts a day. About 


two-thirds of this is sold to the board 
ing house where he lives. For the 
milk he sells to the boarding house he 
gets 7 cents, and the milk sold to pri- 
vate families 8 cents. The average 
sale of milk is about $1.50 a day. Out 


of this must be paid the cow feed and 
the rent of a place to keep the cow. 
These expenses amounted to 47 cents 
a day last month, giving him a profit of 
more than a dollar a day. 

The route does not interfere with his 





(Continued on page 1810) 
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A comfortable nap. 














The Devil and Tom Walker 





The Story of What One Ignorant Colored 
Man Did for a Virginia County. 














oye S@aqOM WALKER’S 
hardly fulfill one’s idea 







Vs “Sey of a fireproof devil-bait- 
(i ro er. Squat, thick-lipped, 
BS’ and kinky-haired, he 
GS <3] would more likely be 
ee ° 

characterized by a plant- 
er of the south as a good example of 
a “white folKs’ nigger,” which is a 
pretty high compliment from. the 
southern angle. But when any man, 
@ any color, can, by thirty years of 
steadfast, indefatigable effort, regen- 
erate an entire southern county, drive 
drunkenness and crime beyond its bor- 
ders. replace ninety-five per cent of its 
hoveis and log cabins with substan- 
tial two-story dwellings, and make suc- 
cessful, land-owning farmers of five 
thousand negroes with a_ state-wide 
reputation for crime and shiftlessness, 


, that man has the devil on the run. 


Gloucester county, Virginia, one of 
the oldest of the cavalier settlements 


> of the Old Dominion, was, before the 


Civil War, given over almost entirely 
to the great landed estates of the gent- 
ry of tide-water Virginia. Here, in 
their splendid colonial homes, lived 
the Pages, the Dabneys, the Taliafer- 
ros, the Tabbs, and a score of others 
whose names are writ large in Vir- 
ginia’s early history. 

No railroad has ever penetrated the 


. county, the only entrance being by the 
* small steamer 


from Baltimore and 
Norfolk. Gloucester courthouse, a 
quaint, century-old county seat, is the 
largest, in fact the only, village in the 
county. About its tiny courthouse 
square cluster a few houses and stores, 


’ the homes of its population of one hun- 


dred and fifty. The rest of the twelve 
thousand inhabitants of the county 
can boast only of a crossroads store, 
grist mill, or blacksmith shop to mark 
their neighborhood. 

The Civil War saw the complete 
ruin of prosperity in Gloncester coun- 


»ty. Estates were deserted or sold by 


families no longer able to -maintain 
them. The slaves, turned adrift, mis- 
took license fér liberty, and sought 


looks | 





only such work as required the least 


| effort to sustain them in idle poverty. 


This they found in fishing, crabbing, 
and oystering during the season. As 
a natural sequence to idleness and 
whisky, the little jail at the court- 
house was usually filled with negroes. 
Hundreds were sent yearly to the state 
penitentiary, and the fertile acres lay 
untilled, weed-grown, and useless. 

In this environment Tom Walker 
was born, a year before the emancipa- 
tion proclamation. His father and his 
mother were slaves of neighboring 
planters, and in his early boyhood he 
was taught to till the few scant acres 
remaining in cultivation on the estate. 
At fifteen, he could not read or write, 
but that year a little school for ne- 
groes was started in a dilapidated little 
frame church near Gloucester court- 
house, where a three months’ session 
was given by George Taylor, one of 
Hampton Institute’s first graduates. 
Tom managed to get most of the three 
months for three years, and then his 
ambition fired by his teacher’s ac- 
counts of that wonderful Mecca of ev- 
ery negro who seeks education for his 
race rather than for selfish ends, he 
slipped aboard the steamer one night, 
landed at Old Point Comfort, and the 
folowing afternoon walked to Hampton 
Institute, his sole possessions the rag- 
ged jeans he wore and ninety-two cents 
—which he had hoarded for many 
months. 

Here something near akin to tragedy 
awaited Tom. He was given an exam- 
ination. Sane and elementary as it 
was, the young negro’s few months’ 
schooling was utterly inadequate to 
meet. it. Another trial ended in com- 
plete failure, and he was told, kindly 
but firmly, to go home. Bewildered, 
dazed by the result, Tom couldn’t of- 


| fer any reason why he shouldn’t go, 


except that he wouldn’t. Touched by 
his earnestness, the authorities gave 
him a place on the floor—all the cots 


: were filled—and enough to eat. Fora 
' week he slept on the floor and waited. 


A squad of students were putting up 





a new building, and the boy watched 
them for a while. Then he went to 
General Armstrong, the founder of the 
school. 

“Ef you-all do’an mind, suh, Ah’d 
laik to ca’y hod on dat buildin’, he 
announced. ‘Ah jes’ got toe stay heah» 
suh,” he added earnestly. 

General Armstrong, already won by 
Tom’s pluck, gave him the job. 

Several weeks later found Tom still 
at Hampton, making his willing hands 
serve at any task anyone might set 
him, and waiting. Finally, as there 
was no class he could enter, one was 
created for him. It began with Walk- 
er and four other backward boys, and 
its first teacher was Booker T. Wash- 
ington. It was aptly termed the 
“Plucky Class,” and has grown famous 
in the annals of Hampton. 

A year later, working day by day 
and studying by night, Tom Walker 
jumped to the junior year. What this 
meant of grim struggle against odds, 
probably no one but Walker and Wash- 
ington, his teacher, have ever known. 
Two years later he completed his 
course, and, imbued to the core with 
the Hampton spirit of service, he re- 
turned to his home in Gloucester. 

His father and brothers were work- 
ing for day wages, but Tom had soaked 
in some knowledge of farming at the 
institute that he determined to apply 
to the soil of his native count;. There 
was an old gentleman named Hopkins, 
who, like most of the white farmers in 
Gloucester, had more land than he 
could work, and to him at once went 
Tom He had no money to buy land, 
but he offered to “crop” with the own- 
er, giving him a fourth for the use of 
fifteen acres. When Hopkins recov- 
ered from the shock, Tom got the land. 
Walker, senior, possessed an ancient 
“razor-back” horse, and’ Tom acquired 
it. The horse was not industrious, but 
the boy was, and one month later— 
June 25, 1883—he had fifteen acres 
planted to corn. Fertilizer costs real 
money, so Tom pinned his faith to con- 
stant cultivation, and what the “razor- 





back” couldn’t do, the boy did by hand. 
He kept everlastingly at it all sum- 
mer, and, finally, harvested forty bar- 
rels of corn, of which his share was 
thirty barrels. It was a record-break- 
ing crop for the county, but it was too 
much for the horse. It promptly and 
cheerfully died. 

His crop harvested, Walker became 
the teacher in the little school he had 
first attended. The term was length- 
ened to five months, and the salary 
twenty-five dollars a month. He opened 
a school with eighty pupils, and by 
Christmas he had increased the num- 
ber to cne hundred and twenty. Then 
he begged for an assistant, and got it, 
for the white men were already begin- 
ning to like this young negro. Now 
he wanted a new school—the old 
church was crowded beyond its capac- 
ity—and he schemed out a way to get 
that. He proposed to the state of Vir- 
ginia that if it would contribute one- 
half of the cost of a school building, he 
would raise the other half among his 
own people in the county. This was a 
brand-new idea in Virginia, and it took. 
Walker worked day and night among 
the negroes. They were deadly poor, 
and they were shiftless, but in the end 
the money was raised and the school- 
house built—the first educational move- 
ment in which any negro in that sec- 
tion had ever taken any financial part. 

The first day that farming could be- 
gin in the late spring, Tom was back 
on the land, but he wasn’t alone. He 
had picked from his school children a 
squad he could induce to work, and 
kept them busy at whatever there was 
to do. When the corn came up, he 
worked his squad at day wages over 
the county, thinning corn and cultivat- 
ing. 

Six years Tom Walker went his way, 
teaching by winter, farming by sum- 
mer, studying always. When as a boy 
he went to Hampton, there were about 
four thousand negroes in Gloucester 
county, and fully ninety per cent of 
them lived “off the rivers,” crabbing, 
fishing and oystering. This meant a 
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work and many of idle- 

ss begetting drunkenness 

he contempt of the white 
‘ally, the penitentiary. 

~ pegan to speak on all occa- 

irech and Sunday school, at 

_in the cabin. When he 

vited to speak, he talked 

,iways the burden of his ex- 

as, “Quit foolin’ in de rib- 








ithe rod 
was 10 
anyway 
portatio! 


hor and ZTow co’n.’” Incessantly he 
ver eyed industry, and practiced it dil- 
prey. Later he added: “Live at 
ee and boa’d at de same place.” 

Mnie told ihe story of his fifteen acres 
_-4 their numerous successes until ev- 
+" necro in the county knew it by 
beart. As Walker progressed in his 
campaign he saw with growing clear- 
ness that his worst obstacle was drunk- 
enness. With his: pleas for farming 
and edu ation taking hold, he began 
adding Vigorous demands for temper- 
ance. This was almost the last straw, 
and the negroes, even those who were 


persuad¢ d to follow him in raising corn 
and learning the alphabet, howled and 
threatened at this new development, 
put Tom swerved not a hair from his 


path. Leaving the men for the time, 
he organized temperance societies 
among the women and children. He 


trained his pupils in tableaux, depict- 











ing most horribly the curse of drink, 
and cave entertainments at the school- 
house. He traveled far and wide over 
the county, appearing unexpectedly at 
meetings where he was most emphati- 


call} not wanted, and harangued all 
wit! in reach of his voice, and Tom’s 
oo has a long reach when he lets it 
00sSe. 


Ware Neck Church was the scene of 
one of his many narrow escapes during 
this period. A big meeting for other 
purposes was being held, when Walker 
entered and mounted the platform. In 
his speech he made the declaration 
that any man was a drunkard to the 
extent to which he drank, however lit- 
tle that might be. This was too much. 
Instantly the church was in an uproar. 
The negro—rarely possessing self-con- 


trol—requires but little to excite him 
to | sterical rage, and Walker accom- 
Dlished it. The entire congregation 
yelled for his blood, and the elders 


tried to take Tom away. He stood his 
ground, and shouted above the din: 
‘Ef you-all is scar] of dese fool nig- 
gers. git out! Ah ain’t, an’ Ah’m gwine 
toe finish dis speech ef it takes all 
hight an’ dere’s a live nigger lef’ toe 
een it!” 

Then he stood silent and alert before 
them for an hour, until the tumult died 
for want of breath and voices. His 
Coli nerve had saved his life, and he 
finished his speech. Knowing he would 
undoubtedly be killed in the dark if he 








went away with them, he left through 
a rear window after it was over. 

That was the turning point in the 
temperance campaign. Wherever he 
went, he told the story of that meeting, 
using it as an illustration of the ways 
of darkness. And his people were im- 
pressed. 

Walker spent two years in steady 
campaigning among his own people. 
Then one day he appeared at Glouces- 
ter courthouse. 

“Mistah Cook,” he said to the county 
clerk, a man of ancient family and of 
much influence, ‘Ah ’clare it’s a shame 
the way you white folks let de drinkin’ 
go on among de niggers in dis county.” 

This was putting it in a new light. 
Mr. Cook talked it over with Walker, 
Tom suggested a prohibition law. “It’s 
impossible, Tom,” said Mr. Cook. “Ev- 
ery man in the county, white and black, 
would vote against it.” 

The white preachers heard of Tom’s 
appeal to Mr. Cook. They sent for 
the negro. What could he do? 

“Ef you gentlemen can git half the 
white vote, Ah’ll git half the black,” 
affirmed Tom, stoutly. 

At once a petition for local option 
was circulated and signed. The only 
signature Tom could deliver except 
his own was his old father’s, who 


Yum, yum, yum[ 


signed his mark under protest. Un- 
daunted, he asked for time for a three 
months’ campaign, and got it. He 
was teaching school, but he began at 
once to drive out through the country 
after hours, visiting and speaking un- 
til far into the night, driving back in 
time for school the next morning. 


So, when the votes were counted, 
three-fifths of the negroes had voted 
for prohibition! This was in 1889, 
and Gloucester county has been dry 
ever since. Two years later a test 
election was held, and the prohibition 
vote, both white and black, was found 
to have increased. Then it was let 
alone. 

The result is convincing. In the 
last two years only two negroes have 
been sent from the county to state 
prison, neither one of them having 
been born-in the county. Out of the 
six thousand negroes now in Glouces- 
ter, less than ten are tried for mis- 
demeanors annually, and again the 
majority of these are outsiders. No 
negro native of Gloucester has been 
in jail in three years! 

During the last year that Walker 
taught school, he called on Major B. 
F. Bland, of Gloucester Courthouse, 
ex-Confederate officer and lawyer, who 
was looking for a man to tend his 
horse and clean his office. 

“Why, Tom,” exclaimed the Major, 
“what do you want with that job? 
You’re farming, teaching. school, and 
taiking your fool head off tothe nig- 


~ ” 








gers around here. You ain’t got time 
to be waiting on me.” 

“Yes, suh; Ah got the time, Major,” 
and calmly overlooking Major Bland’s 
refusal to let “a college nigger do my 
chores,” he went quietly about clean- 
ing the office. 

Walker lived near, but it meant his 
getting up pretty early in the morn- 
ing, and coming again after school to 
care for the horse, but he got the job. 
When pay day came, Tom refused the 
proffered money, but went on with 
the work, doing it better than ever. 
The second time this happened, the 
amazed lawyer grabbed Tom: 

“Look here, you confounded nigger, 
what’s the matter with you? What 
are you after, anyway?” he demanded. 

Tom’s reply was sufficiently start- 
ling to the old southerner 

“Yas, suh,” he answered, quietly. 
“Ah is after. somethin’ Major, Ah 
wants to read law.” 

Tom gently broke away, and indus- 
triously cleaned an already highly 
polished, badly cracked mahogany 
desk, while Major Bland sputtered out 
his indignant amazement. Then he 


deferentially argued the point with’ 


the Major. It ended by Tom taking 
home a law book selected from some 
elementary works in Major Bland’s 





library—actually ended there, in fact, 
for even this was entirely beyond him. 

“Well, Tom,” said the Major, as the 
young negro stood before him, con- 
fessing his failure, his voice betraying 
the great disappointment he was suf- 
fering. “I’ll tell you what I’ll do. You 
come here every night, and I’ll assign 
you a lesson and explain it to you. 
And, listen! If you ever tell anybody 
I’ve been fool enough to do it, I’ll lay 
that black head of yours wide open!” 

“Yes, suh, Major; yes, suh; Ah ex- 
pects to see that there ain’t no occa- 
sion fo’ dat, suh,” and the following 
night Tom Walker, his chores finished, 
listened while Major Bland grounded 
him in the fundamental principles of 
legal practice, and every succeeding 
night for three years. 

The old lawyer grew very fond of 
the earnest, hard-working young negro 
—but Tom knew he would never get 
the Major’s consent to try for a bar 
examination. 

So Walker quietly prepared for his 
examination without Major Bland’s 
knowledge. When the judge who was 
to examine him came to Gloucester, 
his application became known; and 
when Walker presented himself at the 
courthouse, a score of lawyers, who 
were there to try cases, were on hand 
to. watch proceedings and bait this 
“nigger who thinks he’s a lawyer.” 
All except Major Bland. -He didn’t 
find- the -court-- room attractive’ that 
morning.. But- the judge~ forestalled 
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By Profitable a 
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Hart-Parr Oil Tractor 


will increase your profits by cut- 
ting your farming costs to the 
lowest notch. There is no trac- 
tion or belt job on the farm that 
this steel muscled horse will not 
handle at rock bottom cost. 

Depending on size, it gives you 
the power of 15 to 30 good horses, 
under absolute control of one man, 
and does your work quicker, better 
and cheaper. 

The oil cooled engine makes 
every season a Hart-Parr Oil Trac- 
tor season. Under a blistering sun 
or in freezing sleet, the unbroken 
hum of the motor, piles up bigger 
profits for you, 

There are few idle days with a 
Hart-Parr on the job. From plow- 
ing—on through the entire year's 
wheel of walk it furnishes safe, 
dependable, ever-ready power. 

Uses Kerosene for Fuel 

Built in 30-40-60 B. H. P. Sizes 
Ask for our Catalog and Literature 
on Power Farming Costs 


HART-PARR COMPANY 















COU TEOP EEC ECO EE PU CL 


You Need This 
FREE Water Supply Book 
It tells how to solve your water prob- 


lem; alsoabout the service youget from 
RELIABLE 


GOULDS pumps 


CE 


Tells how to select the 
right pump (we make 
over 300 kinds) to best 
serve your requirements, 

Send for it today. 

THE GOULDS MFG. CO. 
98 W. Fall st., 
Seneca Falls, N. Y. 


“Largest Manufacturer 
Pumps for Every pa 








Reasons Why You Should 


Investigate the SAN DOW 


. Kerosene Stationary ENGINE 


It runs on kerosene (coal oil), gasoline, 
alcohol or distillate without change of 
equipment—starts without cranking— 
runs ta either direction—throttle gov- 
crned—hopper cooled—speed controlled 
while running—no cams—no valves—no 
gears—no sprockets—only three moving 





zero—complete, ready to ran—chil- 
"\ dren operate them —5-year iror- 
clad guarantee — 15-day money~. 
\ back trial. Sizes 2 to 20 H. P. 
. bend I tod: 











STOP that high lifting into your, 
high-wheeled farm.wagon. 

i 
LOOK s2ih'cid "pening 
wheels and pull it out of the 
weed patch from behind the 
barn. 


LISTEN to what our free 
catalogue says 
about low-down steel wheels 
for that gear. It will make 
the handiest wagon you ever 
had on your farm. 
-Havane Metal WheelCo. 
Box18, Havana, lll. 
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Concrete Feeding Floors 


are taking the place of wooden or dirt floors on every modern 
farm. The farmer who has a concrete feeding floor can keep his 
stock in better condition and economize in feed. 


MAKE HOGS PAY 


The only way to do it is by proper care, careful feeding and sanitary surroundings. 
This is where concrete feeding floors help. They save feed and keep it out of 
the mud and dirt; are easily cleaned and kept clean; make feeding easier and 


fattening quicker. 
fioor in one year. 


The saving in grain and manure alone will pay for the 
When you get the material for your concrete work ask for 


UNIVERSAL cement 


It is fine and uniform in quality and gives unvarying results. 


We will help you with plans and directions for doing any kind 
of concrete construction. 


for what information you need. It will cost 


Just write our nearest office 
ou_ nothing. 





Universal Portland Cement Co. 


CHICAGO 


72 West Adams St. 


PITTSBURGH 
Frick Bul'ding 


Plants at Chicago and Pittsburgh. 





MINNEAPOLIS 
Security Bank Building 


Annual Output 12,000,000 Barrels 











The Spreader That Spreads 























In a newspaper advertisement we cannot fully set 


forth the 


size, style, 


ers’ needs 


merits and advantages of this manure spreader. I 
width and weight make it more suitable to the farm- 
It has a capacity of 
; the front 
and rear wheels track, and track with a farm 
Being narrow, itis handy to drive into 
Its weight 
is 1,420 pounds and two good farm horses handle 

it easily under all ordinary conditions. Its 

operating parts are simple, strong and service- 

able, guaranteed to do the work a manure 
The sectional 
cylinder rotates outwardly and spreads to the 
It is an ideal 
spreader and would suit you better than 
any other kind you can buy at any price, 


than any other on the market. 
60 cubic feet; is low and easy to load 


wagon. 
a barn and easy to back into a shed. 


spreader is intended to do. 


width of the wheel tracks. 


We have just issued a large illustrated tw 


any idea of buying a manure spreader 

will pay you to read this folder. 
and we would be glad to mail it to you. 
postal card brings it. Write for it today, 


Address 


VINTON, IOWA 


ts 


O- 


color folder describing it,and if you have 


it 


It’s FREE 


A 


The Robinson Spreader Co. 





“it Marlin 


REPEA TING RIFLE 


The only gun that fills the 


for a trom- 
bone (“pump”) ac- 


demand 


tion repeater in 
25-20 and 
32-20 
calibres. 





foal 





>» exclusive features: the qui 
Wwear-resisting Special soit less Steel ‘barrels the 


convenience. It 


aaght; these cost extra on other rifles of 













also black and low 
pressure smokeless. 
Powerful enough for deer, 
safe to use in settled districts, ex- 
cellent for target work, for foxes, 
geese, woodchucks, etc. 


smooth working * Mh gen. 8 * action mi 


id for rapid, fir Be pe igen] 
tor tor te fnng, 
“pe Reseed takecdows contract. tnd ee Ss front 


Our = page gated describes the full ZZzr/z 
line. Sent for three 


The Marlin Prearms CG. ren, Wet 


stamps postage. Write for it. 








When answering advertisements, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer, 





them, and took the pretty badly fright- 
ened negro into the little jury room. 
Here Walker regained his nerve, and, 
to the judge’s surprise and his own 
delight, went through his examination 
with flying colors. He was at once 
given his license, and the white law- 
yers, once over their amazement, 
shook Tom by the hand and congrat- 
ulated him on his success. As for 
Major Bland, he soon became almost 
absurdly proud of his black pupil. 

Tom won his first case, defending a 
man accused of removing and destroy- 
ing a survey stake, and ‘hereafter he 
added law to his labors, but kept his 
farming and educational work among 
the negroes his chief endeavor. 

Shortly after becoming a lawyer, 
Walker tackled the next obstacle in 
the path of prosperity for the negroes. 
Looking over the county in 1889, he 
saw that out of a negro population of 
five thousand, only about one hun- 
dred and fifty owned homes, and of 
these more than half were freedmen, 
manumitted prior to the war and giv- 
en a bit of land with their freedom. 
This left less than seventy-five ex- 
slave land-owners, where, Walker ar- 
gued, there should be ten times that 
number. Clearly, his people must be 
induced to buy homes and save their 
money. 

But how? He talked with the ne- 
groes, and found a settled belief that 
the white men would not sell them 
land. Walker told them he would 
prove that they were wrong. He was 
still working rented land, and he went 
at once to Mr. Hopkins and offered to 
buy the original fifteen acres. Mr. 
Hopkins wanted a_ hundred dollars 
down. Walker didn’t have the neces- 
sary hundred, but in the end he was 
told to “go cut off as much as you 
want,” and he agreed to pay one hun- 
dred dollars a year on the purchase 
price. 

That was all he needed. The news 
was spread broadcast among his peo- 
ple. He, a negro, had bought thirty- 
five acres of good land from a white 
man with nothing but a piece of white 
paper, but he had “put his honor be- 
hind it.” “Now, don’t tell me you can 
not get land from white folks,” he 
shouted at the negroes. “Ah’ve done 
it, an’ every one of you what wants to 
work can do it, too.” 

That started the buying. The white 
planters wisely saw the value of giv- 
ing the negroes an opportunity to be- 
come tax-paying farmers rather than 
idlers, and assisted them wherever 
they could. Many plots, ranging from 
three to twenty acres, were bought by 
the negroes in the following months, 
most of the buyers paying for them by 
day wages. Men who were getting 
only fifty cents a day, spurred by 
Walker’s words and the spirit of emu- 
lation, became property owners, and 
money that had been frivoled away 
began to pile up in substantial assets. 

Walker’s next move was to organ- 
ize the Gloucester Land and Brick 
Company. This was simply an uncon- 
scious adaptation of the building and 
loan association plan, with a rather 
humorous adjunct. The “brick” was 
included in the title, as many of the 
negroes were now anxfous to imitate 
the whites in the ownership of brick 
chimneys, none of them at that time 
possessing anything more pretentious 
than the “stick” chimney of twigs and 
clay that rises beside every negro 
cabin. The brick-making experiment, 
however, was never tried. 

The company started with fifteen 
founders, who subscribed one dollar 
apiece. Thereafter all members were 
required to pay in a dollar a month. 
A year later there were one hundred 
and fifty members on this basis. Tom, 
of course, remained the guiding spirit, 
and the fund was well administered. 

During the second year the company 
purchased 126 acres of good land for 
$1,000, paying $700 in cash. The own- 
er agreed to join the company in a re- 
lease deed as sales were made, so that 
the land could be placed on the mar- 
ket at once; the idea being, of course, 
to assist the negroes to secure small 
farms near together and permit a cer- 
tain amount of coéperation. 

The first buyer, a Hampton gradu- 
ate, first built a tiny frame cabin so 
he could live on his land. Then, at 
odd times, he cut and hewed timbers 
for a four-room house from his own 
bit of woodland. It took him four 


years to complete it, but today he is 
living in the house, using his first 
little home for a chicken house. 

The company 


loaned money for 


La 
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Corn Land 
Louisiana 


A growing seaso 

of dat months. . 
Fifty-five inches of 
rain and 2,378 hours 
of sunshine a year, 
Rich River Bottom 
Land at $25 to $50 
an acre along 


Rock Island 


e 
Lines 
High yields of corn 
of the best quality. 
Never a failure from 

drought. 

Corn never injured 
by frost. 

A great seaport less 
than 200 miles from 
the cornfields enables 
the growers to get 
10c a bushel more 
than in the northern 
corn belt. 

The greatest oppor- 
tunity in the world 
for corn growers. 
Landout of flood belt. 


Prof. Cottrell’s book on 
corn growing free. 


Write Today 


Low Priced Land 
Low Fares to See the Land 


L. M. ALLEN 
Passen¢ger Traffic 


Manager 
508 La Salle Station 
Chicago 


¥] 





John Sebastian, Third Vice Presideat 
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Specially Selected 


4 
For Farm Use 


_ Put your cutting tools 
into the same first-class 
condition they were in 
ky when you bought them 
Vagto anne out of ten agricultunl 
tool manufacturers us 
cilia Grindstones—the same 
high quality we supply you in our selected farm 
grindstones. If you want a good cutting edge 
on any tool, don’t bother sending it to town, 


Sharpen it on a Cleveland 


You can tell the genuine by the above trade inark-on 
every stone. We iliustrate one of 
our most popular stones. Just 
what you power- proce farm- 
ers g for han yet light —— —_ 
ay for hand turning. 

for = ning. Write 

me of dealer who 

ao od the Clev: —— if you 
don’t already know him. 

























THE CLEVELAND 
STONE CoO. n 
ans by 
636 Hickox Bldg. Gas Engine 
Cleveland, Ohio. 








‘Monarch Double and Triple Power Stee! Stump 
— clear land aiuickly easily and cheaply. 
ra itoSacresaday, Pulls green stamps i feet 
thick. Guaran’ rsepower, for rs and 
against breakage. For is years the cho! 
farmers. e only manufacturers of 
steel stump catines in the wor 
Get This Free Book 
Write for our great book. An education to every firmer 
with stumps. Don’t wait. Write now. It's free. Act wisy 


ZIMMERMAN STEEL CO., Dept. WFD , Lone Tree, lowa 




















A Detachable Fodder Rack 


Fits any straight bodied sled. Can be put on of 
taken off in a half minute. Anybody can ma» one 
inan hour. As atime and trouble saver it pay: for 


itself five times every year. In 30 years baulilé 
feed to stock this is the best device we have ever 
handled. Send $1.00 for mechanical draW- 
img so plain that a boy can build one. bis & 31.00 8 
less than the freight if I sent you a rack as a present 


GEO, A. WIRT, Greensburg, indian 
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ay Be , 
waing purposes whenever it could. 
boilt ulated, however, that any home 
d pail with its money should be * tee : , 
1} . : —————— 
- dwelling, and contain at least SANE SVILLE 
so” jooms. Often, More often than 16 Out of 21 a Ne 
eerwist the members with their own P 
a Ls js aided each other in clearing the , et 
,q and building the new house. The Pri > o 
Boney joaned by the-company — 1€$ > 95% and 
1 «7 at the rate of one dollar and fifty me fat? 
es a month, with six per cent in- Won By 95; -/% Of 
i terest 
100 Points— 


-fcient did this organization 
: eo and so thoroughly had Walker’s The 
taken root, that in ten 
company had fulfilled its ap- 
-k, and was dissolved. There Janesville 
arcely a negro cabin to be 
ill Gloucester county, save 
wher used as a storehouse or 
d »y stands in noteworthy contrast to 


tie modern home which supplanted it. 

Land values rose steadily from an av- a Py 
grace of ‘en dollars an acre to twenty- e ins gain 
and thirty. Many of the poorer 

hite, unable to withstand the ; 


fee setae ies?" | HH —SEX Time World’s Champion! 


eir homes and farms, and give 


Record of 
The Janesville 





> > 





ht ention to the education of 

nm ° : 

their children. The absolute supremacy of the Janesville plow can not be questioned by any man 
Naturally, this gradual but constant- who judges by actual results instead of empty claims. 

jy successful regeneration of Glouces- A ‘Il . ae P ~e “ 
l Ee enty attvacted atieeten fa Gs For six years Janesville — aes es the honed: winning every important prize, in the World's 
; ay * d Walker's i Championship plowing matches held at eatland and Big Rock, Ill., against all comers. For 1912 the results 
. pelghdo! react — -_ sdily 1 _ are as before. The Janesville won 16 out of 21 prizes, against 8 competitors. Janesville plows scored 
, fluence ig an Poe te 95% and 953% out of a possible 100% for perfect plowing. 
, outlving sec " =) E i i 4 5 
had for years responded to calls from Think of it! .The record of the Janesville in actual work has never been approached. These plowing matches 

are promoted by farmers, who put up their own prizes. No manufacturer has a word to say. Any farmer 


many schools and teachers’ meetings 
to address them, and, though never 


mincing gong age eee and 
TPoreaess | 1 The Greatest Plow Ever Built! 


rapidly 


may enter with any make of plow. Results of these contests prove that the Janesville is 





teachers and in the confidence of the : : 
ejucational authorities of Virginia. Of course there are reasons why the Janesville wins. Janes- the frame. This also reduces the draft on the horses. And 
The plan originated by Walker, of ville plows are a, | right, — of — i Sean om you will see how you have absolute control of plow bottom 
coiperation between the negroes and by the right men. They have features and advantages that at any position between the highest and lowest points of 
ee ; z mean good work. Note, for instance, the foot-trip and Ry ; : 
the state in securing new schoolhouses horee-lift feature. Simply trip the “lift” with your foot and action in the Janesville. The adjustable foot lever, up or 
and extended terms, has spread over es Mean oul oe plow bottom into the ground as well as down, for boy or large man is another Janesville feature. 
the entire state with splendid results. out of the furrows. The operation is very simple, with The action of this Janesville is just like the walking plow— 
id last 3 : ar (1911) the — of twen- complete control of the horses at all times. The foot lever due to our simple, effective, self-leveling device. The 
ty V irginia counties raised $15,000 operates the plow bottom exactly as your arms operate the Janesville Bottom is a marvel. We couldn't begin to tell you 
; enone r themselves for lengthened walking plow. The point of the Janesville plow bottom all its advantages here. Send for our booklet and know all 
™ ett Te “7 Pee school always goes in and comes out first because of the flexibility the facts. Then you will be better posted on the new 
igi — striking feature of of the connection between the plow bottom and beam and __ Janesville features and what they mean to you. 
leat Walker's work outside his own county 








So Mower tases ot week | [ Don’t Buy A Plow Till You Read 3%, 


he has twenty-four in Gloucester coun- ; 
Simply send the coupon or a postal. We will send you our booklet 


ty, and some four hundred throughout aa th Fach ‘Ne desler wah gre 
the state. hei shie j i and give your the name oO} e Janesville dealer neares u so you 
‘( veal as aes aaa see the Janesville Plows. We also make the famous Janesville Walk- THE JANESVILLE MACHINE CO., 








= 


| beautifying of the schoolhouse > : . : ; : : " 
grou! ds. oat the oar a ete a ing Plows—Janesville Riding and Walking Cultivators—Janesville Disc 34 Center Street, Janesville, Wis. 
ected improvements. Walker himself lays Cultivators—Janesville Disc Harrows and Janesville Corn Planters. Ccitenens 
| OY out each year’s work for the leagues, When you write for the Janesville Sulky Plow Book, say whether you Please send me the Free Book about Janese 
and helps them to carry it through. are interested in any of our other implements. We'll gladly send you an Plows. (If interested in other Janesville Machines 
ting tools A natural result of this activity has all the Janesville books free—postage prepaid. phi a which.) Also tell me who seils them 


irs-the been that his recommendation is con- All Janesville machines are leaders in their lines—proved by nu- 
stantly sought by the various county merous practical field contests. Send coupon, postal or letter now to OE Kia iKewsine cscs ne aewed 
schoo] superintendents in selecting ne- a . -_ 
gro teachers. As his recommendations The Janesville Machine Co. iy 

Virtually aan spociatanedh, Walker is : ; GWE co ccccccccccsecescceecces eeeeereceseese 
pretty close to being a benevolent de- 34 Center Street Janesville, Wis. 
spot in negro educational affairs in 
Virginia. Extremely religious, he in- 
sists upon every teacher carrying her 
religion into her daily life, visiting the 


MNS iclekwaeacasscecke | 2) > ee 


Gewutas Mitten§ 


(Ofeh Mela nle)a-i-Balle(-mal-lia aial-1e 





























homes of the pupils, aiding them in 
their housework where iMness or ne- 
cessity calls for it, and being in all 
ways an industrious aide in his strug- 






gle against the poverty, shiftlessness, 
and immorality of his race. 
When a bank was established at 










































































Glouester courthouse a few years ago, Postpaid Per Pair for 
Waiker hailed its advent with delight, 
dnd urged his people t t their fi Only 1 pair to each subscriber of Wallaces’ Farmer. 
ees 1 p op e to pu neir mon- This offer means just what itsays. Has absolutely 
ey in it. Improvident by nature, the no strings to it. Just send 12¢ in stamps or in coin = 
fegroec = : a : and we will send you by a return mail, postage pre- > is > 2 
e nO took even less kindly to this paid, a pair of these well made mittens just to in- ge aa eames, te oe ee 
supervision of their personal affairs y age geno hang mg are & — bar- cause the “freeze-up” feature has been elim- 
than : thi ax gain, exactly as represented. Made of cow or horse ’ imi meblesem 
_ Pepa thing since the temperance @# hide, hair lined, well made and serviceable. Just the pears oe og a aan 
Campaign. Heedless of their sullen thing you need to do the chores and other work around when the simple, easily operated GADE {s more 
Protests, Tom kept. everlasting] at e farm. H satisfactory? Write for our attractive proposition today and catalog E. 
the) There ua’ dae woman Se the (> Why We Make This Introductory Offer Gade Bros. Mfg. Co., lowa Falls, Ia. 
Beis 2 3 “ . : t fe ~~ We are tanners of hides and fur coats and : 
ur who had been teaching for Y; ff robe manufacturers and to introduce ourselves 
ma? , ; , “y y and to demonstrate quality of our new proc 
years, coming ev ery month to ay /f) essof tanning, we have made up these mittens New Crop 
the courthouse, and spending her sal- wey wey byt Ey fowa Grown 
es P y offer them to the readerso s paper atthe low - “a 
- n cheap trinkets and what Walk- price of 12¢ per pair. Youmay haven hide. to be tanned. If not now. rhaps Ao "cane 
r Msider ry “Nf a e later en youdo have, you won’t wantto takechances with it. You @y 
0 isidered unnecessary luxuries. Yg don't want to send it toany tanner untill you know for sure thatthe work will be STE 
he pay day Tom met her as she drove done right. We give you a sample of our work inthese mittens. Send for them, } and inspected Red Clover. Also Mammoth, Al- 
int: the village examine them carefully, then you will know for sure that we really deserve our rep- sike, Alfalfa and Sweet Clover of choicest quality. 
1 age. utation as the World’s Best Tanners. TIMOTHY Blue Cress, etc., at low prices. 
Now is the time to buy. 


Ask for samples and copy of our Special Clover 
Seed Circular. Large {ilustrated catalox of Seed free. 
(OWA SEED COMPANY, Dept.D2 DES MOINES, IOWA 


CHEAP 


“Sistah,” he said, “would you-all be 4 We Will Also Send You Our Cat- 
80 Kind as to lend me five dollahs fo’ alog on Hide Tanning and Fashion FREE 
afew days?” Sheet of Fur Coats. Send for it Today. 


Surpri bas Weare not jobbers. We are tanners and manufacturers of fur robes and coats and to & fs 
prised, but unable to refuse, SIs- show ra how carefully and thoroughly we do our work we have Dublished afine 7/ WS 
# 
Wf, 






















tal forked over the five. She went cata oo tells alt abou t our ene namie Dive coves rices for everything: 
to A : we ave a fashion shee 2 urs for men, women a 
into the big general store, and Tom children, showing all latest styles as well a3 our latest auto coats, ‘This enables Now is the 
you to select the style you want from your hide or raw furs. You can see just 7 Time toBuy 






Ste ped into the litle bank next door, 
He was waiting for the teacher when 
teacher when she came out. As she 
Star'ed to drive away, he handed her 
4 bank book,.bearing her name and her 
five-dollar deposit. 

“Ah hope you kin see yore way to 





Prices bound to be higher later. Buy before advance 
andsive money. Write today forspeciallow price and 
free samples of our Pure lowa Grown New Crop Reclean- 
ed Tested Clover and Timothy Seed. Have alfalfa, alsike, 
sweet clover, all kinds grass seed. Write usnow. 


t q 
what emsropemesepe:end from. ce pn just exactly nas 6 will om. 
mittens today and get free of charge our tanning catalog, a price 

list and Fashion sheet. Address Y 


sy Globe Tanning & Mig. Co. Y A.A. BERRY SEED CO. Box }(4 Clarinda, towa 
iS ae, 242A Main St. Des Moines, Ia. #7} 
make it ten dollars next month,” said Ay < yy 4 Lian 


GOOD recleaned, not irrigated 

'L A seed. Write forsamples & prices. 

th : ‘ : J. JACOBSON, Formoso, Kans. 
e kindly dictator. It worked. The 


bank book became an object of pride, When answering advertisements, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer, Please mention this paper when writing. 
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Bu. of Corn 


That's what many farmers 
are —, That's 's ywhat you 
he secret of it all 
is good seed corn. The sure 
way, the safe way, the right 
way to get good seed corn is 
to test with 
m HOLDEN'S IDEAL TESTER 
















dividends to corn 

_— . It’s the most per- 

ect te. made. It’s accur- 

ate, jp to operate, built of ga:vanized steel The 

cost is small. The increased crop from one acre will 

pay for a tester. 

Valuable Corn Book Free 

Full of practical information, Tester 

facts and prices. Write 

Nationa! Seed Tester Co, 
721 Locust St, 

Des Moines, Iowa. 































OU can se a 
warm, serviceable 
fur coat made 
from your cow or horse hide 
that will wear you for years. 
/e tan and make them up 
into soft and pliable coats, 
robes and rugs, moth and 
waterproof and guarantee the 
work. Write us today forour 


FREE BOOKLET 
It tells you all about hides. 
Des Moines Tanning Co., 


Dept. B Des Moines, Iowa. 











Honest Tanniné 
rupee Se 


My system of hide insurance makes 
your hue safe. Cownie's free pol- 
icy protects your hide against 
fire, flood, theft, exchange or 
poor workmanship. A good job 
gusranteed. 


OWNIE ™ 


Saves You 50°, 

Send me your hide and let me make 
Sag a handsome, durable coat or robe. 

y numbering system makes exchange 
of hides impossible. 

Send for Sample Certificate 

and new catalog free. Contains styles 
and prices; alsofull particulars of insur- 
ance plan. 


COWNIE TANNING CO, 51/)MarketSt. Des Moines. is 


Guaranteed 
Tanning 


of cattle and horse hides for Coats and 
Robes. We have pleased thousands of 
others and know we can please you. All 
work guaranteed to be satisfactory. Write 
for our free catalog and price list today. 


We Pay Highest Market Prices for Hides and Furs 
“It is Always Safe to Ship to Willards”’ 


H. WILLARD, SON & CO. 
20-24 So. First St., Marshalltown, lowa 


Established 1864 


TOUR CUSTOM TANRERY.] 


Try it this year. Our 
work is guaranteed. 
We will tan your hides 
and furs and make them 
intorobes and garments 
for ladies and gentle- 
men. Write for illus- i 
trated catalogue. Or 
we will pay you cash for 
furs and hides. Send 
for free price list. It 
will be to your interest. 

OHSMAN EFFRON & CO, 
Box 729 CEDAR RAPIDS, 1OWA 























For 18 years the unequaled quality 
of EDE tanning has made us the 
leadersin custom tanning. In 1912 
nearly half the hides tanned for 


Tanning *: American farmers were tanned by 
There are three big reasons for 

is this, 
The unequaled quality of EDE 
Tannin Pho Rain 2d. Lower prices and bet- 


ter materials. 3d. Prompter service 
Write for our big free illustrated catalog No. %7 


S ROBE TANNING CoO., 
ST. PAUL, MINN, OMAHA, NEB, SIOUX FALLS, S. D. 





DUBUQUE, IA. 











RN METHODS IN TRAPPING. This 
GU IDE is as ——— from any Guide you ever 
saw, as an AUTOMOBILE is different from the old 
time STAGE COACH. $100.00 would not buy it 
of you if you could not get another. You never saw 
its equal. You get the GUIDE FREE, ordered on 
our blanks. Write the = Square Deal’ Fur House, 
WEIL BROS.& CO. Box A-78 Ft.Wayne, Ind. 


FUR COAT, $12.50 


We tan the hide and make your coat 
for only $12.50. Complete coat (we fur- 
nish hide), $18.00. A square deal, all work 
guaranteed. Weare pioneer tanners of this 
oouutry of cattie and borse hides for coats, 
robes, rugs, harness, Jace, leather, etc. Write 
for free booklet of information on handling 
and shipping hides; also price list. 


BAYER TANNING CO. 
lll S. W. 9th St., Des Moines, Iowa. 


















Please mention this paper when writing 


and her account now amounts to sev- 
eral hundred dollars. 

As a result, the negroes of Glouces- 
ter county now have on deposit in one 
bank more than twenty-five thousand 
dollars, and the amount is steadily in- 
creasing. It needs no insistence to 
prove that the revolution wrought by 
this little black man in Gloucester 
county has a direct and lucid bearing 
upon a great national problem. There 
is little that is novel in his plan. It 
is simply the Hampton idea forced by 
one man’s personality into practical 
application in a typical rural section of 
the south. 

The attitude of the white men of 
Gloucester county toward this slave- 
born negro should form an interesting 
and illuminating chapter to many who 
have drawn their knowledge of south- 
ern conditions from fiction rather than 
from fact. Probably no county in the 
entire south is more bound by tradition 
and provincialism than Gloueester, yet 
a few years ago he was elected a mem- 
ber of the board of supervisors of his 
county, by the votes of southern born 
white democrats, Walker himself be- 
ing a republican. 

His activities now center about his 
educational work and his’ 150-acre 
farm. He drives one of the best teams 
in the county, not for show, but for 
efficiency; his home and farm build- 
ings are substantial and adequate, but 
utterly lacking in pretentiousness. A 
few months ago he lost his wife, a 
Hampton graduate whom he met there 
thirty years ago. In her last illness, 
color lines were forgotten in Glouces- 
ter, and white women vied with black 
in nursing and caring for her. 

It was dark when we left his home, 
where we had spent hours among his 
papers, confirming the extraordinary 
things we had heard and seen. As we 
walked up the country road leading to 
the inn, his wife was mentioned. Tom 
tried hard to control his emotion, but 
the loss was too great, and with the 
tears streaming down his black cheeks 
he said: 

“Ah couldn't have done the work 
without her. She read all de books 
an’ magazines an’ papers she could 
get, and made clippin’s fo’ me. When 
Ah come in tired at night, she had 
been thinkin’ all day, an’ had new 
plans an’ ideas fo’ me to work out. Yes, 
suh, she was mos’ generally always 
right, too. She knew what Ah was 
wo'kin’ at, an’ ef evah Ah got weak, 
she kept me at mah pu’pose.” 

Poor fellow! He couldn’t say any 
more, and we parted in silence. 

Peace and a new prosperity have 
found this historic section of tidewater 
Virginia. Sixty Hampton men and 
women are working and _ teaching 
among the negroes there. Schools, real 
and adequate, for black and _ white, 
have replaced the dilapidated make- 
shifts of the past. Drunkenness and 
crime are practically unknown, and 
Tom Walker has the devil licked to a 
frazzle in Gloucester county.—J. W. 
Church and Carlyle Ellis, in World’s 
Work, 





How to Feed Cottonseed 
Meal. 


A Missouri correspondent writes: 

“IT should like your opinion as to 
the best way to feed cottonseed meal. 
At the presnt time we take it into the 
silo and distribute it over the silage 
each morning; then we throw down the 
silage, thus mixing the two feeds. But 
this takes considerable time. Is this 
way any better than to put the meal 
in the troughs first, and then let the 
cattle eat it while he silage is being 
thrown down, the first thing in the 
morning?” 

We have already referred this mat- 
ter to our readers, but are now doing 
it again, in the hopes that those who 
have had considerable experience with 
cottonseed meal will tell what methods 
they have found to give the best re- 
sults. 

We would regard our correspond- 
ent’s method of mixing the meal with 
the silage as an excellent one. But if 
labor is expensive, a more economical 
method would be to mix the cotton- 
seed meal with the corn and feed the 
grain mixture first thing in the morn- 
ing, while the hay and silage are be- 
ing thrown down. This latter method 
was used at the Indiana experiment 
station with excellent results, 
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Protect rops 


By Doing Away With 
Dangerous Air Spaces 


Many a fine crop has been shortened, yes ruined, be- 
cause of air spaces left between topsoil and subsoil when 
plowing. That’s why farmers everywhere are discarding 
ordinary plows and using the “C.T.X.” You, too,will real- 
ize the economy and advantage of using the Rock Island 
“C.T.X.” Universal as soon as you know all about it. 


Why Air Spaces 
Prove Fatal 


Ordinary plows leave air spaces between 
the topsoil and subsoil. This is because the 
slice, instead of being turned clear over flat 
and being thoroughly pulverized, is crimped 
up and the dirt falls back in the furrow. It 
isn’t turned completely over. 

Then, when a dry spell comes, the crop 
begins to burn and fire, for the moisture 
from below is cut off completely. 

If the topsoil lay flat on the subsoil and 
there were no air spaces, moisture would 
come right up from below, just as kerosene 
comes up the wick of your lamp. Thus, 
during a long siege of dry weather, when 
no rain falls for weeks and weeks, your 
crop suffers but very little, because it will 
draw on the moisture from oe 











upward, this eye sends the dirt bachz, ard 
and DOWN (The arrows in the 
pictures below or how dirt travels over 
an ordinary bottom and over the Rock Is- 
land Universal bottom.) 

Thus, no dirt is spilled {nto the furrow 
and each slice is so thoroughly pulverized 
and socompletely overturned, that your f¢op- 
sosl lies right against the sudsozl. No air 
spaces between. All this sounds very sim- 
ple, yet it has taken years of expe 
and study to realize what it really n 
and how to avoidit. It’s the last big 
to perfect plowing. 


A Truly Universal Plow 


Nor {s the solving of the air space prob- 
lem al! that this plow has done. 

For here is a truly universal plow—the 
only universal plow in all the world. 

You can work this plow in any field on 
your farm and do perfect work fn fam sod, 
inold stubble,in trashy corntields,inm- 
just any place. Makes no difference whet 
it’s gumbo, heavy clay, sandy loam or »:1x+ 
sotl, Every slice will be turned over 
all trash will be completely buried. F 
furrow will be clean; and the dirt wil 
pulverized more completely than you 
thought possible, saving you at least on 
harrowing. 

.. oO you wonder that the Rock Island 

C.T.X.” Universal quickly became such 
a sensation? 

Do you wonder that, to keep up with the 
multiplying demand, it has taxed o1 ac- 
tory and workmen tothe utmost? That we 

















“NO AIR SPACE—“C. T. x" 





over four times? 

Do you wonder that men who see this 
plow perform are discarding their old plows 
and using ’simply from an eco- 
nomical eendinohet? It’s a fact. 


The Price Is Reasonable 


Notwithstanding the unusual demand for 
this plow and the fact that we own and con- 


How the Rock 


island “C.T.X.” Universal 
Plow Ended Air Spaces 


Now, the Rock Island “C.T.X.” Univer- 
sal has a very peculiar bottom—corkscrew- 
like in shape. A perfected, patented shape 


that is proving a boon to the user. 
Instead of throwing the dirt backward and trol all patents on a plow that really has n0 
competitor in results, we have not raised the 


price. 

It requires greater care and is more ex- 
pensive in construction, but enormous pro- 
duction enables us to get lowest possible 
factory cost so that it costs you practically 
no more than an ordinary plow. 


Plow Its great value to you is in the results— 
eee the increased crops—the saving in work 
Carries Dirt Back guanine 


the far greater satisfaction and longer lite. 


Proper plowing is the basis of all farmi ng. 
fo, asa mar 2 wae should learn what the 
Rock Island **O.T.X.'’ has done toward i 
proving the Plowing, increasing the cr ps 
without extra cost, and also saving labor. Sy us your name and address on a card and we wil! tell 
you where you can see 4 Rock Island **C.T.X.’”’ Universal and you can judge for yourself, for your 
own knowledge and experience will show you why you can’t afford to use any other. Write these 
words on a postal: “‘J am interested in plows.”’ Then sign your name and address and mail to 


ROCK ISLAND PLOW CO., 394 Second Ave., Rock Island, lil. 
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FUNSTEN':CASH™FURS! 


We Want Ten Million Dollars’ Worth of Furs 
Biggest Prices! “Better Grading! Most Money by Return Mail! 


Those are the advantages you have in oqnding your fursto Funsten. We 
are the largest in the world in our line. The biggest American, Canadian 
and European buyers are represented at our regular sales. Competitio: 1 for 
Funsten Furs is greatest. As we sell fars in larger quantities and get more 
Wer cash, we can pay you more cash for yours than you can get anyw re. 

ey some on large volume of business and sma!! margin of profit. Notravel- 

buyers—do all our business direct with you. We want ten million (ol- 

Y jeg} worth of fars. We want your shipments, anything—from one skin up. 
Do trapping during spare time. It’s co 4% 

Big Money in Tra sport and pays big. ink, coon, skun 


muskrat, red wolf, lynx, white weasel and all kinds of furs are valua ie. 
To accommodate trappers and shippers we furnish traps, including 
Traps tiefamous VICTOR Lar kin U.S. 


at factory cost. rgest stoc 

H s¢ Guaranteed to increase your catch or money 

Funsten Animal Bait tocr “Scware of imitations. Funsten Animal 
Baits wou, Grand Prize at World's Fair in 194. U. 8 vernment vs 
Funsten Baits. One can of Funsten Animal Bait ae one man in *t. 
Michaels, Alaska, he. O18 199 clear profit. Cone only $1 acan. Different kinds for 
oe anim hether — 4 an experi trapper or just a beginner, 7° 
you -=- Qa, more motey. Write toduy. for free "Market 

Guide. e Laws and rapper © ‘Sup ly Cotalog-<oeee oes a in one—Fur Market 
Reports, Funsten Sefety hipping 22) 
St. Louis Mo. 









‘TRAPPERS © 
GUIDE'S 
FREE 























Funsten Bros. & Co., 1238 Funsten 
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Grandpa's Children Travel 


ntinued from page 1799) 





cassie 
that queer old Dutch city where so 
any of the streets are made of water 
instead of paving blocks, and the 
nouses neve tile roofs and queer little 
Dutchy ,indows. Let’s see, Jimmy; 
you are "studying American history, 
gren't you? Wasn't it from here that 
Henrik Hudson sailed in his ship, The 
Half Moon, for New Amsterdam?” 


“Yes, said Jimmie. “The Dutch 


started New Amsterdam, but today we 


call it New York.” 
“Well, said Grandpa. “Old Am- 
sterdam is a much smaller place than 


New Amsterdam or New York, but if 
the people only talked ‘American’ in- 
ad of Dutch, I think I would rather 


te 
lve in old Amsterdam than in New 
York. : F 
“Let's take a rest in our clean little 
Dutch hotel in Amsterdam. Why, what 
js it that the head porter of the hotel 


wants With us? Oh, he is trying to 
tell us in his funny English that there 
js to be a special excursion up to Vol- 
endam tomorrow. Such queer people 
there are at Volendam, he says. Fisher 
folk, who dress in such a funny way, 
and whom all the tourists like to see. 
It ouly costs a dollar or two. Surely 
you will go. And so he sells us all 
tickets, and the next morning we get 


on boat ‘d a nice little steamboat which 
js sailing in one of the Amsterdam 
streets, and away we go till after a 
time we are out of the city and in the 
open country. And then for a short 
distance the boat is five or ten feet 
higher than the pastures on either side 
and we are looking down on the big 
white and black cows. Now we are 
out in the open sea. At last we are in 
Volendam, and we all rush off the boat. 
Do you see those funny little Dutch 
children, Sister? Some of them are 


wearing wooden shoes. And those 
caps; aren’t they pretty? They only 
cost about 20 cents. Well, what do 
you think of that? Those children 
want us to give them money, and over 
there is a young man taking a picture 
of two of them, and some of the rest 
are crying because they can't be in 
it. I'll tell you, let’s go over and give 
that little girl, who seems to be cry- 
ing hardest, ten cents with which to 
buy candy. Teenty, you will give her 
the money, won’t you?” 


Teenty looks up and smiles, and } 


says, ‘I am glad,” and then she yawns. 
Grandpa looks up at the big clock and 
sees it is nine o’clock. 
“Off to bed with you all,” he says. 
That night Teenty dreams of giving 
ten-cent pieces to little Holland girls, 


and seeing them dry their tears and 
look happy. What a fine Christmas 
eve it was for Teenty! And the next 
morning she awoke and found in her 
stocking a little Dutch girl’s cap with 
a Dutch ten-cent piece in it. 





Sorghum Seed for Hogs. 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“Can you tell me what feeding value 
cane seed has? I have about 300 bush- 
els. Will it make good hog feed if 
groun ar 

Like corn, sorghum seed is fatten- 
ing. Pound for pound, as feed for pigs, 
we would regard sorghum seed as just 
about three-fourths as valuable as corn 
meal. Like corn, sorghum seed should 
be balanced with some feed rich in 
Muscle building materials like tank- 
age. oil meal, or skim-milk. Sorghum 
Seed is so small and hard that we 
would feed it ground. For young pigs 
it may be a good plan to mix the 
ground sorghum in the form of a slop 
before feeding. 





Pasturing Spring Sown 
lover. 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“Will it injure last spring’s seeding 
of clover to pasture closely from now 
till spring? I let it get a fair growth 
during October and November.” 

‘Ye would not pasture this spring 
80wn clover closely. Possibly the pas- 
turing would not hurt it at all, but if 
the winter is an open one, resulting in 
beriods of deep freezing and thawing 
{especially if the clover is on heavy 
Clay or muck soil), it will suffer badly 
from the over-pasturing. On most 
farms the clover meadow is too. valu- 
abie for one to take chanées of winter- 
killing by close pasturing. 
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Eighty Per Cent Sales Increase 


Eighty per cent more Cross Country cars Coming or going the Cross Country is an 
were sold, delivered and paid for between aristocrat of the road. It is long, low and 
July 15 and November 15 this year than were balanced perfectly. Finished in a rare shade 
sold by the Jeffery company inthe same period of light Brewster green, this car has snap 











last year. and beauty dexterously combined. 

Four thousand six hundred and fifteen cars Such comfort we cannot describe. It can 
had been ordered from the factory and cash only be felt. The steady deliberate action of 
deposits paid on them up to November 15. the springs gives to one that pleasurable sense 


Four hundred and eight more dealers are * of modulated motion, undisturbed by noise 
selling the Cross Ccuntry today than sold this or jar. 


car a year ago. Ease of control—freedom and comfort for 
the man at the wheel—makes driving a posi- 
Reasons for Success tive joy. You grasp the steering wheel with 


The tremendous success of The Thomas a sense of mastery. It turns so easily you 
B.. Jeffery Company is due to the public wonder at the lack of friction. 


appreciation of the Cross Country and its 10,000 Mile Guarantee 
9 


popular advantages. 

These are: Reliability vouched for by the ten thousand 

The gasoline and electric motor; the mile guarantee, a signed copy of which the 
simplest and most effective starting and light- Jeffery company will give with each car. This 
ing system made. No chains, gears, belts or company makes ninety-six per cent ofall parts. 
even an extra bearing. It operates as silently Back of these things—the responsibility of 
as any electric motor. The Thomas B. Jeffery Company, an indepen- 

Dignified beauty which compels you to dent concern which for forty years has com- 
stop, look and admire. manded the good will and respect of the public, 





The Thomas B. Jeffery Company 
Main Office and Factory: Kenosha, Wisconsin 
Branches: Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, Milwaukee, New York, Philadelphia, San Francisco 





























Your Wife 


and every good housewife, declares war when youtrampmudon theclean 
kitchen floor. Then why not wear rubber boots in muddy weather 
and wash them off or change them before going into the house? 

WOONSOCKET 
ELEPHANT # HEAD 
' RUBBER BOOTS 















before you buy that farm engine 
where rou can get the best and 


can be cleaned in a jiffy, and you can always keep me yo 
clean, no matter what your work may be. ys you sbouid know about ou 


nes—their action, their per- 
formance, their wel under all conditions, ete., 
besides jaying bar bare the secret of why I’m able to 
sell my New Model. 


Galloway Engines 


**ELEPHANT HEAD”’ 
Boots are the ideal boots for 
farm use. Unusually com- 
fortable. Lined with wool 
to keep the feet warm in the 





coldest weather. : 
Reinforced at every weave $50 To $300 Lower In Price 
ing pont. than anybody, anywhere, will charge you for fast 


sgpote modei ‘or an old- pattern engine. Alt this 
lained in the t 
rey pe oe 
cnet request. It teils about my 5-Year Juarantee, 30 
to 90-day FREE =e and 
low Bh each latest, im- = 


ae 3 Modei—the § 
it phe nn engine & 


that ever came out of a 
factory. You can't 
beat my engine for 
re or quality. 

rite tor it—NOW. 


Every style—all len 
for EVERYBODY. Youcan 
buy them from your dealer 
ay. These boots have a 
hundred uses on the farm. 


Woonsocket Rubber Co 


Makers of 
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DE LAVAL 


CREAM 
SEPARATORS 


not only save their cost every year 
but may be bought on such liberal 


terms as to literally pay for them- 
selves. Why should you delay 
the purchase of the best separator 
under such circumstances ? 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


165-167 BROADWAY, 29 E. MADISON ST. 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 
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|| Modern Silage 
Methods 


END for this 240-page book of 
profit-producing informa- 
tion—the most completo 





work on this subject pub- 
lished. Tellsfacts you ought to 
know about silos and silage— 
used and endorsed by many 
agricultural colleges—over 40 
illustrations—indexed —a wealth 
of usefal information for the 
practical farmer. Chapters on 
—“How to Build Silos’'—“How 
to Make Silage “How to Feed 
Silage’ —“How.to Maintain Soil 
Fertility with Silage System"— 
All about “Summer Silos” and 
the “Use of Silagein Reef Pro- 
duction” and many others. 
Revised and enlarged 1912 edl- 
tion now ready. Send for your 
copy before too late. Enciose 
10c and mention this paper. 


Silver Mtg. Co., Salem, 0. 
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Calves Without Milky 


Cost only half as much as the milk 
raised calves. Increase your 
protits by using 


Blatchford’s Calf Meal 


The perfect milk substi- 

eye tute—the best since 1500. 
Write today for free 
book, ““How to Reise 
Calves."". Your name and ad- 
dress on a postal is enough. 


Blatchford's 
Calf Meal 
Factory 


Waukegan, Ul. 
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A perfect seed bed is as important as to sow or 
plant, The Western Pulverizer, Packer and Mulcher 
makes a perfect seed bed and leaves a loose mulch 
on top to retain the moisture in one operation. 
It will double profits on crops. Made in 8sizes. land 
Ssections. Sold direct to you on one year’s trial. 
Prices, $22.00 and up. 





& WHEELS ARE THE 
SECRET OF OUR 
sUCCESS. 


every farm- 

er and land- 

owner to have our 

illustrated circular. It 

describes the machine, 

its principle and advantages 

overall others. It gives testi 

monials from many farmers prov- 

ing what it will do on wheat, alfalfa and otbercrops, 
it contains valuable information on how to prepare 
the soi! for better results. Send for this circular to- 
day, whether you want to buy or not. 


WESTERN LAND ROLLER CO. 
Hastings, Nebr. 
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Illinois Competitive Cow 


Test Ends. 


The two-year Illinois competitive 
cow test closed October 31st. Under 
the rules of this competition, 197 cows 
were tested, 139 of which completed 
yearly records. All but 31 of the lat- 
ter were pure breds. Yearly records 
were made on 57 Holsteins (49 of 
them pure breds), 40 Guernseys (30 
of them pure breds), 27 Jerseys (24 
of them pure bred), and 15 Brown 
Swiss, 10 of which were grades. Twen- 
ty-two different herds were repre- 
sented in the teg#t. The most cows in 
the test at one time was 119, in No- 
vember, 1911. 

The cow winning the highest yearly 
credit was King’s Golden Diploma, a 
Jersey owned by C. S. Tomlinson, of 
Rossville. She made an actual fat 
production of 564.835 pounds and 
earned a credit of 738.873 pounds. She 
began her year’s record nine days be- 
fore she was two years old, which ac- 
counts for her large credit over her 
actual fat prdouction. One per cent 
was added each month to the records 
of cows under five years of age, so as 
to place them on an equal basis with 
more mature cows. King’s Golden Di- 
ploma was sired by McDonald’s King 
of St. Lambert. Her dam is Pretty 
yolden Diploma, which made a credit 
of 646.703 in the competitive. 

Duchess De Kol Rose, a Holstein 
owned by Fred N. Turner, of Hebron, 
gave the Jersey a close race. Her fat 
production was 713.218 pounds (credit 
719.283). This record, however, is for 
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only 350 days, as the test closed before 
she could finish her year’s work. She 
began her record at the age of four 
years and eight months. She was sired 
by De Kol Burke Fobes 2d, and is out 
of Rose of Lakeside 2d Duchess. 

The most interesting part of the con- 
test was the race for the Ford touring 
car, offered for the hizhest production 
of butter-fat by six cows in any one 
herd for one year. Mr. Tomlinson’s 
cows also won here. They made an 
average of 995.89 pounds of milk, 538.- 
584 pounds of fat, and have an average 
credit of 598.368 pounds. Mr. Turner’s 
herd was also a close competitor 
here. The latter’s herd was _ handi- 
capped by the fact that five of Mr. 
Turner’s six cows had from fifteen to 
thirty-one days to run before complet- 
ing their yearly records. 





Some Cows and Some 
Boys at College. 


(Continued from page 1803) 





studies. It takes about two hours a 
day to take care of the cow and make 
the deliveries—an hour before break- 
fast and an hour after supper. He does 
not use a wagon to deliver the milk, 
but uses a large milk can, so that the 
only expense is the cow. The route 
pays for his board and room and gives 
him his spending money. Yost is used 
to working from early morning until 
late at night, and considers two hours 
spent with his milk route as some town 
boys look at taking care of the horse 
or bringing in coal and kindling. He 
says that any boy who has a little time 
and is not afraid to rustle can easily 
make his expense money, and he will 
know the value of it better than he 
would if his father was furnishing it. 
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Belt Attachment 


Geared, too, if you want 
or have a horse power! 





4-hole 
Size 
Shells 
200 bu. 
and more 
an hour 





5 If you’re interested 
in Dustiess Cylinder Shellers ask 
for our special book about them. 


The Sandwich Owner & Joh—You Bet! 


And he gets paid more for his shelling to boot! The farmer who hires 
his corn shelled knows his business and don’t you forget it—he knows 
the Corn Sheller that turns out the finest, cleanest, best looking kernels 
in double-quick time—the kind of corn that grades up to the top-notch 
price. That’s why he insists on having it shelled by the 


SANDWICH CORN SHELLER 


That’s why wide-awake Sandwich owners make $1,000 and more in a season. Lots 
of farmers do it: shell their own corn without cost and make big profits shelling 
their neighbors’ crops. The money-making jobs will come your way when you're 
able to say: “I’ll use a Sandwich to shell your corn.” 


Sandwich Portable Belt We Originated the First 
Shellers Corn Sheller 

are made in 2, 4,6 and 8-hole sizes and That was 50 years ago. And we've kept 
are used everywhere with steam and | a step ahead ever since. Sandwich Corn 
gasoline engines. Frame of selected | Shellers of today embody all the improve. 
oak, spout front adjustable, heavy iron | ™ents made in half a century. 
side panels can’t wear out, tilting 
steel abe elevator never needs to be re- Write for Gorn Sheller 
moved; heaviest, strongest feeder chains k Free 
in use on corn shellers; patent force feed Full of pictures, tells you all about 
keeps a steady, lively pace; cob stacker —— Corn ope pe puts you next 
swings in half circle; large truck wheels ih ee ae eae Gar eo 
make hauling easy—a big capacity with | values. This book sent at our expense 
light draft through and through. s0 write right now! aie 


SANDWICH MFG. CO., 417 Main St., Sandwich, lil. 
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New Times, 
New Things 


The old fertilizer 
formulas are giving 
way to the new. At 
every farmers’ meeting 
one subject should be 
the fertilizer formula 
that will furnish a balanced ration to the crop and keep up the fertility 
of the soil. To do this the fertilizer should contain at least as much 


POTASH 


as Phosphoric Acid. Our note book has condensed facts essential! 
in farmers’ meetings and plenty of space to record the new things 
that you hear. Let us send one to you before your Institute meets. 


A supply of these is furnished by request to every institute held in several states. 
We will be glad to send a supply delivered free of charge to every Institute, Grange 
or Farmers’ Club Officer on request. It contains no advertising matter. 


German Kali Works, Inc., 42 Broadway, New York 
Monadnock Block, Chicago Whitney Bank Bldg., New Orleans Bank & Trust Bldg., Savannah 

















Let this Litter Carrier 





Do Half Your Barn Chores 


Cut out the hard, dirty work. Let the Star Litter Carrier 
do it for you in one-fourth the time you could do ‘t 07 

nd. Just load it at the drop—a push sends it to the 
spreader or dump pile, where it empties and returns auto- 
matically. The swinging boom shown in the picture «na* 
bles you to dump litter at any point within a 25-ft. circie. 


STAR LITTER CARRIERS 


enable a 10-year-old boy to do the work of two grown 
men. Absolutely simpie—nothing complicated, nothing t¢ 
get out of order—surprisingly low cost. 
, Send just a rough 
arn Plans Free sketch of your barn 
fayout. We'll send complete barn pians and 
tell just how Star Litter and Feed Carriers 
will save their whole cost in six months. Big 
talog showing complete line of Star Barn 
Eciment also sent free. 
HUNT, HELM, FERRIS & COMPANY 

3989 Hunt Street Harvard, 


























Save Your Strength—Your 
Horses, Your Time and Big 


RY 


handy wagons. Save man’s work. Save 


Money This Easy Way 
all repair expense. Lighter draft, do not E LECT Ri Cc 
rut roads or fields even on wet ground. 


We also furnish wheels to fit ANY wagon. 
Climate can’t affect our stect wheels. Spokes Steel Wheels and 
don’t work loose from rim or hub. Let us prove 
it. Send postal now for free illustrated book. 


Electric Wheel Co., §6 Elm St.» Quincy, If. 


, \ Get facts now about these low-lift, 
y'| - 4 


Par 


This 
FREE | 


Handy Wagons Fone 
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ALBERTA 
The Price of Beef 
lcrentonle a enel tte 


ears 
Western . 
hing Country. 






i 
tle have 
vation of wheat, oats, bariey and 
flax, the change has made many 
thousands of Americans, settled 
on these plains, wealthy, but has 
as increased the price of live stock. 
‘here issplendid opportunity now to geta 


FREE HOMESTEAD OF 160 ACRES 
(and another as a preemption) in the 
newer districts and produce either cattle 
rgrain. The crops are always good, the 
ciimate is excelient, schoo!s and churches 
are convenient and markets splendid in 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan or Albe 
“Send at once for literature, the latest 
information, raliway rates, etc.,to - 





Frank H. Hewitt 

Des Moines, lowa 

W. V. Bennett 
Room 4, Bee Building, Omaha, Neb, 
R. A. Garrett 
315 Jackson St. St., Paul, Minn, 
rite Superintendent of Immigration, 

sai TOttawa, Canada. t 











20 Acres, $400 Cash Needed 
Year’s Income $1650 


Buildings worth $2200; for sale only because own- 
ers other business demands all his time; fertile, 
machine-worked flelds, stream-watered pasture for 
% cows, 10 acres wood; apples, pears, plums; 2-story 
= room house. piazza, 40 ft. basement barn, carriage 
house, hop house; near neighbors, school, mail de- 
livered, only 3 miles to R. R. station, high school, 
creamery, etc. income last year from dairy, fruit, 
potatoes and poultry $1650; if taken now only $1900, 
#40 cash, balance easy terms. Further details and 
traveling directions to see this and a 161-acre farm 
with 10 cows, 2 horses and all machinery for $2800, on 
easy terms. page 49, “‘Strout’s Farm Catalog 35th, 2d 
t ypy free. Station 2687, E. A. Strout Farm 
-y, Union Bank Building, Pittsburg, Pa. 


“Southern Alberta 








Twenty-five quarters excellent steam-plow land. 
Small payment, bal. cnop payment, 6%. Half plowed, 
mostiy fenced, some buildings. Great opportunity 


for mes with little money, some horses and imple- 
ments. Sellin quarters ormore. First crop may pay 
forland. Write owner today for particulars. BOX 
243, Monmouth, Illinois. 





~_ TEN BIG IOWA FARM BARGAINS 


proved farms, 80 to 480 acres, unsold from 
12. Contract expires January Ist. Save 
5 an acre buying now, as we listed these 

If you ever expect to buy an lowa 
your chance. Your money back in one 
itisfied. Write or telegraph for descrip- 










mu. NORTHERN IOWA LAND CO., Independ- 
ence, lowa 
RIGHT AT CITY OF ST. LOUIS 


res in 19 miles of St. Louis; all bottom land, 
v 1nd has a good orchard; a bargain at 890 
owners are forced to sell. 
s very rich black bottom land in 1 mile 
miles St. Louis; half in cultivation for last 
balance prairie meadow; owned by two 
ican be had ata sacrifice to close the part- 
245 per acre will buy it. For particulars 
Newhouse, 419 Frisco Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 










ore © I 





I have three 

orn an quarters join- 

ing, near Dal- 

las. South Dakota. Best of soil and lays 

well. Will take $4,060.00 a quarter, $2,000.00 
down, balance easy payments at 6 per cent. 

Address owner, 
103 No. 16th, 


H. P. RANKIN, Lincoln, Nebr. 








BUY A SOUTHWEST GEORGIA FARM 


yne acre of your Iowa land will pay for 10 
f good land, which will produce two crops 
each s¢ Address a former government soil -ex- 
pert for information, 
M. EARL CARR, 


For Sale at a Bargain 


where 
acres 


ason, 


Albany, Georgia 





1 acres 2+ miles from town, $110 per acre. 

acres near town and school}, $100 an acre, 

1 acres Martin Co., Minn., near town, $85 per acre. 
For particulars address 

Cc. E. PERSON. Estherville, lowa 


IOWA 





vr 
The best in the state for the 
money. A few for exchange. 
Write your wants to 


FARM 
HOMES resco, om 


MINNESOTA FARMS 


For sale on easy terms. 
We sell our own lands. 
Write for list and map. 
ANDERSON LAND CO., Willmar, Minn. 


500 lowa Farms For Sale 


Send for list 
HAMILTON & DRAKE 


Dept. C, Winterset, Iowa 











LFALFA, Grain, Forage, Live Stock growing 
u the rich. gently rolling prairies of Northeast 


Mississippi give the intelligent farmer better results 
ban other sections where lands sell for five times 
the prices ourlands are selling for now. Write for 
free \ooklet and other information. W. A. Houston, 





MINNESOTA BARGAINS 


Don’t fail to write me for list of farm 
bargains and booklet of farm views. 


A. H. BROWN, WILLMAR, MINN. 
Callaway Co., Missouri 


ia tc heart of the great grain and stock-raising sec- 
tion of the Mississippi Valley, offers fertile lands, 
00° climate, ample, well distributed rainfall. Rea- 
Sons ‘le prices. Write for 1912 catalog. 

W. ED JAMESON, Box F, Fulton, Mo. 


Our New York Farms 


COs. less, grow bigger crops and earn more money 
than your home farm. Come and see for yourself. 
For descriptive list address B. F. MCBURNEY & 
CO., Fisher Building, Chicago, Ill. 











Our Weekly Market Letter 


Chicago, Ill., December 16, 1912.—The 
government December crop report had a 
bearish influence on wheat, as it indicated 
@ better promised yield than was expected 
generally. Of course, at this early date 
it.seems odd to talk seriously about the 
outcome of a crop sO many months away, 
with utter uncertainty as to what weather 
conditions will prevail, but speculators are 
in the habit of trading on all sorts of 
chances. According to the report winter 
wheat entered the winter season in good 
shape, the condition on the first day of this 
month having been 93.2, compared to 86.6 
a year earlier. The acreage was estimated 
at 32,387,000 acres, compared to 32,215,000 
acres estimated a year ago, indications 
favoring a crop of 572,000,000 bushels of 
winter wheat, against a crop of but 390,- 
000,000 bushels harvested this year, the 
crop having been greatly injured by the 
unusually severe winter a year ago. Illi- 
nois reports a reduction of 10 per cent in 
acreage, and other large winter wheat 
states east of the Mississippi river show 
many reductions. Kansas acreage has 
fallen off a little, but small gains are re- 
ported by Nebraska and Oklahoma, while 
Montana reports an increase of 13 per cent 
in its winter wheat area. Rye acreage is 
placed at 2,443,000 acres, against 2,436,000 
acres a year ago, the crop indications be- 
ing 41,000,000 bushels, compared to a crop 
of 35,422,000 bushels harvested this year. 

Cattle have been selling very wide apart 
in prices, with a large showing of warmed- 
up stock, as is usual in the early winter, 
when so many farmers are averse to car- 
rying any longer. Since the close of the 
International Live Stock Exposition strict- 
ly prime finished beeves, inc!uding both 
long-fed cattle and fat little yearlings, 
have been much scarcer, and the propor- 
tion of cattle selling near top quotations 
has fallen off materially, although such 
stock has met with a good demand. Heavy 
beef catt!e were never before marketed 
so sparingly as they are now, and the dis- 
play of big cattle at the stock show was 
smaller than ever before. The scarcity of 
thin old cows adapted for canning pur- 
poses is as marked as ever, compe!ling the 
packers to keep buyers scouring the coun- 
try in search of such stock. While prices 
for canners and cutters may loow low in 
comparison with prices paid for better 
cattle, they are much higher than in for- 
mer years and return goed profits to 
stockmen. Stockers and feeders are hav- 
ing a fairly large sate most of the time, 
but there are still many places where 
farmers have very few, and word comes 
from parts of Iowa that farmers are part- 
ing with calves weighing around 200 
pounds at $16.00 per head, unable to resist 
offers from country shippers, despite the 
great abundance of feed and the scarcity 
of cattle in feeding districts general'y. It 
appears that Indiana and Ohio are better 
furnished with feeder cattle than Iowa. 
Stockers sold during the past week mainly 
at $5.00 to $7.00, inferior lots se’ling in a 
small way down to $4.50, while most of the 
feeder sales took place at $6.25 to $7.50 for 
steers carrying much weight, with fancy 
heavy lots worth up to $7.75. 3eef cattle 
started off last week active and higher, 
with a moderate Monday supply, but be- 
came slow and lower by Wednesday. Beef 
steers old during the week chiefly at $7.25 
to $9.60, the percentage cf choice beeves 
being greatly lowered. The best cattle 
brought $10.00 to $11.00, while the poorest 
steers brought $5.80 to $6.80. A good class 
of beeves sold at $9.00 and over, and cows 
and heifers were in butehering demand at 
$4.35 to $7.50, while a few prime heifers 
sold at $7.75 to $8.50, Cutters sold at $3.90 
to $4.30, canners at $2.75 to $3.85 and bulls 
at $4.00 to $8.00, yearling bulls going the 
highest. Calves had a good demand at 
$4.25 to $10.75 per 100 pounds, and milkers 
and springers so!d moderately at $40.00 to 
$90.00 per head, no fancy cows being ex- 
hibited and few going above $75.00. A 
year ago beef steers were selling for $4.65 
to $9.35 and two years ago at $4.30 to 
$7.55. 

Hogs have failed to develop any par- 
ticularly new features, aside from a bet- 
ter inquiry for the lighter weights in 
most of the markets in the corn belt, due 
to the extremely large requirements of 
the fresh pork trade. Beef is so dear 
that other meats are being largely eaten 
as substitutes, and the good demand for 
choice light hogs has served to bring 
them somewhat nearer in value to the 
choice weighty barrows, the latter still 
topping the market. The absence of a 
fair eastern shipping demand for hogs 
continues, due to the fact that eastern 
packers are still getting large supplies 
from their home territory, and hence 
there is not much competition between 
buyers of hogs in the Chicago market as 
a general rule, although local speculators 
are at times instrumental in raising prices 
for the better class of swine. Hogs are 
still fetching higher prices than were 
paid in most former Decembers, 1909 ex- 
cepted. It is pretty well understood by 
this time that the remaining hog supplies 
in the corn belt states are much below 
normal, and owners of healthy swine who 
have sufficient feed on their farms will 
make a serious mistake by sacrificing 
their thrifty, growing young hogs pre- 
maturely. tecent receipts of hogs have 
averaged in weight 228 pounds, compared 





All Eyes Are on the 


Dairymen and Stockmen all over 
are already asking; ‘‘What will be 
Sensation in Silos?’’ 


the country 
the big 1913 


And, for the answer, all in- 


stinctively turn to the famous SAGINAW. For 
they know that every practical Silo improvement 


in the past seven years appeared 
SAGINAW SILO. 


first in the 


We Promise Another Sensation 


For 1913 we promise another big Sensation. An invention 


which Silo Makers have been attempting for three years. 
An invention which brings the silo to final perfection. 
Men will never build a Silo essentially superior to the 


1913 Saginaw. 


On account of patents still pending, we deem it u 
wise, as yet, to publicly describe the new 1913 Saginaw 
feature. But this information will be sent you free ina 


personal letter if you want it. 


Always in the Lead 


It was famous first as 


The Saginaw has always led. 
“The Silo With the All-Steel Door Frame.” 
e Saginaw Inner ing p. Next 
brated Saginaw Base Anchor. 
new feature—the most surprising of all. 


Five Mammoth Factories 


Owners of Saginaw Silos have told so 
many friends and neighbors about the 
Saginaw that it is now wanted in every 
farming section. So five mammoth fac- 
tories have had to be built to fill orders on 
time. Last season we received orders for 
587 Silos ina single day. Yet the Saginaw 
has been on the market only seven years. 
Other silos not one-tenth so popular have 
been in the field almost twice as long. 


“Solid as Gibraltar” 


The Saginaw Silo stands as solid as the 
great rock of Gibraltar. It cannot blow 
down; it cannot twist; it cannot warp; it 
cannot collapse; it cannot shift on its 
foundation, ike a Giant Oak, it is rooted 
to the ground by the patented Saginaw 
Anchoring System. 


Licensed Under Harder 
Patent No. 627732 


Then followed 
came the cele- 


And now comes another 


Sweet,Wholesome Silage 


No rank, soured silage ever comes out 
of a Saginaw. It is sweet and clear to 
the edges, right next to the walls. Animals 
love the enticing flavor and thrive wonder- 

y on this rich, succulent food. Don’t 
get a Silo that spoils your silage. 


Handsome Silo Book 
Now Ready 


Our latest Book on Silos is now read 
for mailing. It not only describes the Sagh- 
naw, but also contains a veritable Wealth 
of Information on Silo Building and Silage. 
No up-to-date Dairyman or Stockman 
should miss getting it. Drop us a line today 
for Booklet 14 and you will receive this book, 
free and postpaid, by return mail. Ad- 
dress our nearest factory. 


FARMERS HANDY WAGON COMPANY, . 


Saginaw, Mich. Des Moines, lowa 
THE McCLURE COMPANY 





Minneapolis, Minn. 
OF TEXAS, Ft. Worth, Tex. 


Cairo, Ul. 


(54) 
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“My yield of salable potatoes this year, 
per bushel, this bein 
and sweet corn and then planted cow peas. | 
of which brought good prices.” 









$1.75 per bushel. 


days a year. 





=e | 
oa, 


Early potatoes are one of the best-paying crops raised in Southern 
Florida, Tennessee and along the Gulf Coast. Good prices are always obtainable and demand 
forsame beyondthe supply. Read what a farmer at Summerdale, Ala., has tosay onthis crop: 
r acre, was 150 bushels, which sold readily at $1.50 
the first crop on the land. 


Sweet potatoes produce big returns and are usually planted after Irish potatoes have 
been dug. Two to three hundred bushels an acre are produced and bring from 50cents to 
Let me seod you our illustrated booklets and learn what can be done in a 
country where fertile land can be purchased cheaply and where there are 312 working 


G. A. PARK, Gen’! Imm. and Ind’! Agt., Louisville 


(hea 






from Potatoes J 


abama, Western 










I followed this crop with sweet potatoes 
raised three crops on the land in one year, all 










Low round-trip fares Ist and 3rd Tuesdays each month, (203) 






& Nashville R. R., Room 7 Louisville, Ky. 





9,000 acres, 17 miles to the southeast of Prince Albert. 


Saskatchewan Land for Sale 


Canadian Northern Railway 


from Winnipeg to Prince Albert runs right through this block of land.” The townsite 


of Fenton is on the property. 
quarter section within 4 miles of station. 


LUNDY-McLEOD LAND COMPANY, 


Price $15.00 per acre, on reasonable terms. 


Every 
For full particulars address 





360 AGRES 


of fine valley land adjoining the towm of Hersey, 
Neb., on east and south; population 600; in the beet 
country, west of North Platte; no waste land, 80 
acres now in corn and 20 in beets, balance hay, but 
all ought to be in alfalfa. Price for quick sale $55 
per acre, or about half price. Agents take notice. 

- C. PATTERSON, Omaha, Nebraska 


41600 Acres For Sale 


en bloc; excellent steam plow land in Southern 
Alberta. Here is your opportunity to make some 
big money by spring. Right across road laid out to 
townsite. Write at once. 
BOX 637, 





Cedar Rapids, Iowa 








with 211 pounds one year ago, 232 pounds 
two years ago and 224 pounds three years 
ago. Late sales of hogs took place at 
$7.90 to $7.45, with prime lots averaging 
around 190 to 195 pounds selling within a 
dime of the top price and pigs bringing 
$6.00 to $7.15. A year ago hogs sold at 
$5.55 to $6.40. Trade in hogs, as well as 
in cattle and sheep, has been greatly in- 
terfered with by the lateness of many 
stock trains, and as many as 19,000 hogs, 
including many that got in late, had to 
be carried over to the following day. 
After International stock show week, 
during which the horse auctions were sus- 
pended, business was resumed last week, 
with no snap to trade, however, and de- 
spite the moderate offerings, prices were 


in Nebraska's 


EDMONTON, ALBERTA 
most famous 


640 Acres potato section 


for $16,000.00. Will take $5,000.00 down, balance 
easy payments at 6 per cent. Land is three 
miles from thriving town on main line of 
Burlington. 

Address owner, 


H. P. RANKIN, 103 No. (6th, 


The greatest state in the *‘Union’’ Arkansas: and 
‘thas never been ‘‘Boouzp’’ Quit growiag $20.00 
erops on $100.00 land. Grow $100.00 crops om 
$20.00 land. Level land. Nooverfiow. No rocks. 
No Negroes. - 15,000 acres to select from.. Let me 
help you own » home of yourown. Price $10.00 pee 
acre up. %2.00 per acre down, 7 year in which to 
pay balance. 6% interest. Live Agents Wanted. 
Geo. R. Locnaie, ‘*The Honest Land Man’’ Gifford, Arkansas. 


Lincoln, Nebr. 








Cary Act and Deeded Irrigated Lands 
40 an acre, 8-yr. payments; unlimited water. Fares 
refunded purchasers Excursions Ist and 3d Tuesdays. 
HOMESEEKERS’ RATES. WYOMING DEVELOPMENT CO., Wheatland, Wyo. 


SOUTHEASTERN KANSAS 


is the place to go for good homes, low prices, and 
easy terms. Send for full information. Address 
The Allen County Inv. Co., Iola, Kans. 


Best location, richest soil. lowest prices, easiest 
terms in America. Write me for maps and facts. 
LAND COM’RD. &1. 8. R., 186 Wolvin Bidg., Ouluth, Minn. 


lowa Lands For Sale 2) Boras 
to $100 per acre. Large list on request. Address 
SPAULDING & O'DONNELL. Elma, fa. 




















apt to display weakness, even for very 
good horses. Ww. 


Please mention this paper when writing. 
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WALLACES’ FARMER 


Dec. 26, 1912, 





Mr. Jeffries got 93 


bu. of corn per acre 


on a tract of land near Clarendon, 
Ark. Of course, that’s some yield; 
but taking seasons as they come, 
you could raise as much corn down 
there on $20 land as you can on 
the best corn 
lands of Iowa 
or Illinois. 









[Frank Tate's corn 
Camden, Ark.) 
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Take the case of 
Chas. E. Crigger 
of Blytheville. 
His 200 acres, 
ready for the 
. plow, stood him 
SQ only $3000. ‘‘Now I am 
“getting 50 bu. of corn per 

acre regularly,’”? says Mr. Crigger. 
Last year my crops brought me $10,400.” 
You could get twice as much proft from 
land that cost half as much along the 


Cotton Belt Route 
in Arkansas and Texas 


— besides cutting your winter expenses 'way 
down, on account of the milder climate. 


to y..~ 


Frank Tate, ncar Camden, Ark., told me he 
made 63 bu. of corn per acre. Mr. Tilson, 
who owns a Red River Valley farm in East 
Texas, says his section hasthe irrigated lands 
northwest beat a mile for alfalfa. He is get- 
ting $50 per acre from alfalfa on his low- 
priced land—with no need for irrigation. 


These lands won't stay cheap always. They 
have already doubled in value since 1905; but 
even this year you can buy at $!2 to $25 per 
acre, as good land thcre as you are farming 
now. And you'd have every advantage of 
echools, churches, close nei: hbors,good local 
markcts, phones, rural free delivery, ete. 
This proposition deserves serious thought. 


On the Ist and 8rd Tuesdays of each month 
there are low round trip excursions to 
Arkansas and Texas via Cotton Belt 
Route, allowing 25 days’ time and free 
stopovers. Go on the next one, ° 


Get our free books! 


Written by a farm man who knows farming 
from Ato Z. He traveled over thousands of 
miles in these sections to learn where the real 
farm opportunities were- the kind he knew 
you would grasp if you saw them. He tells 
you, in plain words, all about them. 100 pages 
and farm pictures. Send a pos- 
tal today for your free copies. 


E. W. LaBEAUME 
General Passenger Agent 
1455 Pierce Bldg., St. Louis 




























about 15% in win- 
ter, and is abso- 
lutely necessa- 
ry to health in 
stock. Pure 
water ‘‘direct 
from the well’’ 
with the 


PFAU 


Pneumatic 
Water System 


costs about sc per 1000 gallons—5o0 
ft. lift. Pfau pump goes in the we 
and supplies constant, unfailing 
pressure, without the filthy storage 
tank. For hard and soft water. A 
solutely guaranteed. Send for catalog. 
PFAU MFG. CO. 
801 Third St. Milwaukee, Wis. 


+ PFAU PUMP - 
GOES DIRECT INTO THE WELL. 


























) EASILY 
\% CARRIED 


et = 
With a FOLDING SAWING MACHINE, 9 CORDS by ONE MAN in 
20 hours, Send for Free catalog No showing low price 
i i h First order secures agencv. 


¥ 





| this year in Iowa. 





ls from t i 4 
Folding Sawing Mach. Co., 161 W. Harrison St., Chicag:. Ii. 


Hog Cholera * lowa. 


We have no means of knowing the 
losses that have been incurred, some- 
what unexpectedly, from hog cholera 
It is sufficient to say 
that they have been great enough to 
compel our legislature to plan to spend 


the amount of money necessary to 
stamp out this disease for all future 
time. 


The best means of combatting it yet 
found has been by the serum which 
the Department of Agriculture has dis- 
covered, after expending hundreds of 
thousands of dollars. This serum has 
had a sufficiently wide use to justify 
the assertion that it is the best known 
means of prevention, and reasonably 
effective when the serum is pure and 
administered by a competent veteri- 
narian. 

It seems to us, then, that two things 
are necessary: that a sufficient appro- 
priation be made by the legislature— 
and we might add by the legislatures 
of all the states—to meet all require- 
ments that can reasonably be antici- 
pated; and then that power be given 
to the state veterinarian to take pos- 
session of any herd where cholera is 
reported, to determine by post-mortem 
and otherwise whether the disease is 
really the cholera or something else 
that passes by that name; and to es- 
tablish an absolute quarantine and to 
take contro] of all herds in the neigh- 
borhood as well. 

Cholera does not spread rapidly. One- 
tenth, or perhaps even one-hundredth 
part of the mé@ney that has been lost 
this year in Iowa should give farmers 
in any state practical immunity from 
this disease. The state, when it takes 
possession of a man’s herd and de- 
clares the disease to be cholera, should 
pay something to the farmer who owns 
it; not full pay, for in ordinary cases 
his hogs will not be a complete loss. 
But better pay him for all of them than 


allow the disease to spread to his 
neighbors. 
We have been wrestling with this 


subject of hog cholera for forty years 
or more; and now that there is a rea- 
sonably and almost certainly effective 
way of stamping out the disease, let 
us stamp it out; and let the state put 
up enough money to do it effectively. 
Even before the present method was 
discovered, it would have been pos- 
sible, as State Veterinarian Stalker 
used to affirm, to have limited the 
disease to a very few farms. Farmers 
must coodperate through the legislature 
in protecting themselves from a dis- 
which involves sucht terrific loss- 
es, often falling on those least able to 
stand them. 


ease 


Christmas Eve at Pine 
Cone Ranch. 


(Continued from page 17%) 


give him double for all I’d cheated 
him out of, and we'd start a fresh 
trail.” 

The situation had grown tense; Ruth 
dared not look up, though even yet 
she only dimly understood; her hus- 
band’s breath was coming quickly, un- 
evenly. He threw down his paper, 
rose, and turned as if to leave the 
room, but the stranger, too, sprang up 
and laid a detaining hand upon his 
arm. 

“Jack,” he said in an unsteady voice, 
“Jack, you won't turn me down?” 

John Hartley turned and grasped 
his brother’s hand: “Rob!” he cried. 
“Rob, old chap,”’ and his voice broke. 

Ruth could stand no more, but fled 
to her own room. When she returned, 
a half hour later, the two men were 
sitting. talking of old times. and there 
was that in her husband's voice and 
manner that she had never heard or 
seen before. 

“Jack,” said Robert Hartley, after a 


while, glancing at the clock, “ten 
o’clock’s too early to go to bed to- 
night. Can’t we rig up a Christmas 


tree for those kids? I reckon their 
mother can find some fixin’s to put on 
ty 

“Sure thing!” said John Hartley, ris- 
ing. ‘“There’s some dandy little firs 
up in the south coulee,” and Ruth re- 
membered joyfully the package of toys 
up in the attic. As the men took a 
lantern and went out to find a tree, 
she shook down the ashes and started 
up the fire in the kitchen range. 

“I think I’ll make a little candy,” she 
explained. 














Endless 


wheels should be. 


implement to give satisfaction. 


machine. 
Ever Built.” 


but has a Return Apron. 


Chain Drive 


Strong—Simple—Light Draft 


Just look at the lines of this Low Down Spreader. 
See where the wheels are located—right under the load—just where 


The greatest weight comes on the rear wheels—giving perfect traction 
power without the extra heavy mud lugs that others require. 

The Box is as long as any spreader built, yet the distance between the 
wheels is from 25 to 50 per cent less than other low down spreaders. 

Think how much easier to handle in the barnyard and in the field—and 
it takes just one less horse to run it than the long unwieldy ones. 
freakish feature about it—no, not one—we have never known a freakish 


Another point—the Flying Dutchman is lower behind than in front—the 
apron and load travel “down hill”—another light draft feature. 
apron has 18 inches clearance between the lowest point and the ground— 
6 inches more than some others—some difference. 


Steel Frame—Steel Wheels—Steel Beater 


Apron runs on three sets of hardened steel rollers—absolutely no sagging. 
No other spreader so simple in construction—one lever operates entire 
No other spreader so well built and strong—no other spreader so 
generally satisfactory to the user—“The Lightest Draft Low Down Spreader 


We also build the Moline Spreader which is of the same construction 


Our Handsome Spreader Booklet Free. 
Also 1913 Flying Dutchman Almanac. 
Write today 


MOLINE PLOW CO. 


Dept.20 


MOLINE, ILL. 


™ FLYING DUTCHMAN 


Apron 
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Pull Out th 
Stumps! 


Farm All Your Acres 


Land is too high-priced to waste. Crops 
bring too much money to throw any 
away. Taxes are too high to get noth- 
ing in return. Think what you are losing 
every year by boarding stumps. Think 


what your loafer lands robs you of. It 
doesn’t pay to leave the stumps standing. 
Get a Hercules all Steel Triple Power 
Stump Puller. 






Pull Out An Acre Or 
More of Stumps a Day 





Pull the biggest stump on your place in 5 min- 
utes. Pull three acres without moving machine. 
The Hercules has greater pull than a locomo- 
tive. Has 400% more strength than any other 
puller—is 60% lighter. Cheaper, safer, surer, more 
thorough than dynamite. Many special features 
fully explained in my fine free book. 


Send Me Your Name 


HERCULES MFG. CO. 








257 21st St. 
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Hercules 
All Steel 
Triple- 
Power 
Stump 
Puller 


Get my book and money saving special of- 
fer. Don’t wait! Learn the best and cheap- 
est way to remove the stumps Now! Ad- 
dress B. A. Fuller, Pres., 


Centerville, lowa 
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Let Me 
Send You 


= 
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This Great Inplement— 


Wa-744 


Write MeTonight 


_A letter or postal brings the greatest money saving oppor- 
tunity ever offered. 1 will tell you howto get the famous Detroit- 


American Farm Implements at factory prices. 


Your own time 


to pay, 30 days free trial, without a cent ot expense to 
you, freight paid. 


The Famous Detroit-America 
Tongueless Disc Harrow 


The best you can buy at an 
offered on the easiest terms in the world \ le. 
and at only afraction of trust prices. AF ' 


Prices 
Smashed! 


Lower even than * ee 


price, now 
Direct from! ace 


For-all-time Guarantee protects you. 


tion, yours for the 
asking. Write me now. 


FREE 


loveyey 4 
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WALLACES’ FARMER 


(29) 


1813 









Johnson wants your name and 
ou are interested in 


free—finest published, worth $1.00. 

A Postal Brings Johnson’s 
1913 Old Trusty Book, Free 
Tells about the incubator sensation of 


the world. 400,000 sold—all — big 
money for owners. Telisabout 30 to 90 day 






trial — fo od 






Freight Paid 
East of ies 


That Far if You 
Live Beyond 


‘More Money fo" Poultry 


N OW is the time to get in the money-making poul- 
4‘ try business with one of my Successful Incuba- 
tors—only $6.75 up. With the “Successful” no 
experiments or trial hatches are necessary—you can 
be sure of success every time, 


SUCCESSFUL L, INCUBATORS 
SUCCESSFUL ‘BROODERS 


(Life Preservers) 

give most chicksraise more chicks—and are guaranteed 
with the strongest guarantee ever put | behind ding! ge rcs 
on the market. Don’t buy an i 

1 sth hanIdo. Send yourname now for hf low price 
proposition, guarantee, and 
Free Lessons in Poultry 
Faising that insure success. 


DES MOINES INCUBATOR CO. 
81 Second St., DesMoines, Ia, 
NOTE—Book ‘‘How to Raise 
is outof 50 Chieks”, 10e= 
Catalog is FREE. Get it.' 























$G75 Fy 








POULTRY. 
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Runner ducks. Choice stock. Mrs, Clyde Nel- 


. Birmingham, lowa. 


\ HITE Orpingtons, Kellerstrass strain. Fancy 
stock for sale—pairs, trios or pens. Eggs in 
Ir Write Ida M. Brown, Ollie, Iowa. 
B »yRONZE turkeys for sale by Linfield Strock, 
Clarksville, lowa. 
eh 7 L E Comb Brown Leghorn cockerels, Indian 





»1G bone, vigorous, Barred Rock cockerels for sale, 
) utility and show birds. Jno. Mullis, Dunbar, Neb. 








or SALE—Single Comb Buff Leghorn cockerels 
exclusively. Good healthy birds on farm range, 

$i each. Mrs. Conrad Monson, Kirkman, lowa. 
( ‘HOICE Single Comb Rhode Island Redgockerels 
#2, pullets $1, yearling hens 89 per do. Hardy 


winter layers. Mrs. P. O. Stone, Tipton, lowa. 





QINGLE Comb Brown Leghorns. choice stock, low 
“prices. Barker Bros., Indianola, lowa. 





ARGE pure bred B. Langshan cockerels, $2 each 
4 or 6 for $10, while they last. Mrs. A. L. Mason, 
Early, lowa. 





| ARRED Rocks, 200 cockerels, sons of $100 bird. 
Low prices. Catalog. William Gay, Essex, la. 





eg ey R. C. W. Leghorn cockerels 90c 
each. Rose Tabler, Weldon, lowa. 





| age en big boned, greenish glossy, black eyed 
4 Black Langshans, three for#5. Also prize win- 
ners. Satisfaction guaranteed. H. Osterfoss, Hed- 


rick, lowa. 





ae SALE—Extra fine Langshan cockerels. Mrs. 


A. D. Benson, Sidney, lowa. 





\ * HITE Wyandotte cockerels for sale, #1.75 each. 
Mrs. F. Stadtmuller, Langworthy, lowa. 





wi Cock Is, farm range. 
WHITE WYANDOTTE freer nore, $1.00 each. 


MRS. A. L. SURFUS, Bristow, Iowa. 





GINGL E Comb White Leghorn cockerels for sale. 
, Eggs inspring. Grace Page, Madrid, lowa. 


Cornless Grand Champion 


The grand championship at the live 
stock show in Chicago this year was 
taken by Glencarnock Victor, owned 
and raised by James MacGregor, of 
Manitoba. He is a two-year-old grade 
Angus black steer that never ate corn 
in his life, his feed being Canadian 
barley, oats and hay, with pasture in 
the summer. 

There is something in this for farm- 
ers to think about. You can grow 
champion steers without corn. You 
can fit them for market without corn. 
The corn farmer is “not the only peb- 
ble on the beach’ when it comes to 
prize stock. It is time for him to real- 
ize that he has been feeding too much 
corn, has, in fact, been wasting it. 
This should be some consolation to 
him as corn rises in price. In fatten- 
ing steers with less corn, he will be 
doing only what steer feeders all the 
world over outside of United States 
have been doing. It would be interest- 
ing to know the cost of fattening this 
steer, as compared with other grand 
champions that have had corn ad libi- 
tum, and all the other good things that 
they wanted to eat. 


Millie’s Organ and the 


Incubator. 


(Continued from page 1797) 








up, an’ he’s a-goin’ to be the best 
daddy you ever saw. No second-hand 
organ for my girl; we'll go tomorrow 
an’ pick out the best in town, an’ I'll 
pay the bill. You take your money an’ 
get some gew-gaws, or whatever you 
want. From this time on your pap’s 
goin’ to get you what you want, an’ 
not wait for you to enjoy the money 
alone when he’s dead an’ gone. 

“An’ I’m goin’ to take her to the 
world’s fair next year, an’ pay her 
Aunt Sally’s way, too, so she’ll be along 
to help care for Millie. It just seems 
to me Mary’ll be there, too, a-smilin’ 
to see us so happy together. 

“I wouldn’t o’ told you this, Neigh- 
bor Green, but I know what people 
are whisperin’ behind my back. Some 
says I’m converted, an’ some that I’ve 
got a soft spot in my head. To tell 
the truth, I do have a fellow-feelin’ 
for that little chap that clumb the 
tree—what’s his name, Zacky? You 
always did beat me ’memberin’ names. 
Well, you know it was might different 
when he clumb down an’ took company 
home with him. It’s different here, 
too, an’ it’s goin’ to stay that way. 
That trowel hangs by my bed, where I 
can see it early an’ late, lest I forget 
that my daughter’s heart is more to 
me than money. God bless my Millie. 
She shall have two incubators next 
year if she wants ’em.” 











resh Frozen 


Herring, Pike & Pickerel 


My 20 years experience in 
fish dealing will show you that I send you first class 
fish. Send for my prices. 8. SIVERTSON, 13N. 19th 
Ave. W., Dulath, Minn. ( Reference: St. Louis Co. State Bank. ) 








Young toms, #4; 


JOURBON Red turkeys for sale. 
Mrs. W. B. 


> young hens, $3; yearling toms, 85. 
feek, Martelle, lowa. 





OR 





SALE—Pure bred White Wyandotte cock- 
Single birds, #1.25; three or more, #1 
H. Schaper, State Center, lowa. 


erels. 


each. H. 





ag pee fine Barred Plymouth Rock cockerels. 
4 Nicely marked, heavy boned, score 88 to 91, 
*rices reasonable. Alta Trease, Lynnville, lowa. 





R' ISE — Buff Orpington cocKerels for sale. 
Mrs. Amos Toyne, Adaza, Iowa, 





KF IR SALE—Rose Comb White Wyandotte cocker- 
els. pure bred, $1 and 81.50. D. E. Kemp, Eim- 


vood, Ill. 





NDIAN Runners, pure fawn and white, $2 each or 
#5 per trio. Lay large white eggs. Bernard 
Hagglund, Essex, lowa, 





em SALE— 
each, 87 for six; farm raised. 
man, Stuart, lowa. 


White Wyandotte cockerels, $1.25 
Margaret Black- 





))Q BUFF and White Orpington cockerels, scored 
=e) by Russell and Dare. Write your wants. 
Mrs. T. E, Graham, Elliott, lowa. 





OSE Comb Brown Leghorn cockerels. Indian 
Runner drakes, 6 for @. Mrs. Fred Davis, 
Sully, lowa. 





| C. R. 1. Red cockerels. Reds that are red, #1.25 
« each; some extra choice ones, $5 each. Also 
some Rouen ducks. Mrs. H. A. Zobel, R.3, Dysart, la. 


600 


suit you. 





BARRED Rocks. Both matings; bred from 
our State Poultry Show winners. They will 
A. D. Murphy & Son, Essex, lowa. 





ARRED Plymouth Rock ——— and Mammoth 
Bronze turkey toms. O. C. Fuchs, Early, Iowa. 


WHITE ROCK COCKEREL 


S. H NEWELL, 





Choice birds, $1.50 
and $2.00 each. 
Seaten, Illinois 





ARRED Plymouth Rock cockerels for 
sale. L.L. DeYoung, Sheldon, Iowa. 





ARRED Rock cockerels, medium color. Ringlet 
strain, s2each. C. D. Ellis, Primghar, Iowa. 











DOGS. 


Scotch Collies 


and Pomeranian dogs, 
Shetiand ponies of all 
sizes, ages and colors. Write 
your wants. All of same 
good quality as usual. 

J. C. THOMPSON & SON 
Jamaica, Iowa 
Successors to 
Cassipy & THOMPSON. 





PDEDIGREED SCOTCH COLLIE PUPS. 

Males 88, females $5. Parents heelers. Two 
handsome females, 8 months old, $12.50 each. G. G. 
HEALY, Bedford, Jowa. 








POULTRY. 


Rose and Single Comb Brown C 0 CK E REL! § 


Leghorn, Light Brahma and 
Rose Comb Rhode Island Red 
at #1 each or 6 for $5 if taken at once. 
F. M. F. CERWINSKE, ROCKFORD, IOWA 


Elm Hill Farm.-Rocks 


Weight with quality 
“200 Barred and White Rock cockerels with lots of 
size and bone combined with best of shape and 
color. Write for prices and description of stock. 
J. E. GOODENOW, Maquoketa, lowa 











giant 


oe ae bred Mammoth Bronze, 
Allee, 


strain. Prices reasonable. Mrs. W. R. 
Searsboro, Iowa. 


INGLE Comb White Leghorn cockerels, $1 each. 
b Fred Zeitz, Farnhamville, lowa. 








Tr a ee Partridge Cochin cockerels for 
sale. Mrs. John H. Parnham, Audubon, Iowa, 





IGH class White Wyandotte cockerels. Guaran- 
tee satisfaction. Mrs. Allen Jones, Stuart, Ia. 





! $17 7 per 500. 





results. 


living, 





thousand now being in use. 
TheD 


The Double Quick is doubled walled, 


SPROUTED OATS 
—WINTER EGGS 


Are Your Hens Paying Your Grocery Bill 
This Winter or Eating Their Heads Off? 


Heme, like cows. must be fed something green for best 


For prolific egg production, no such feed has been in- 
troduced as sprouted ts. 

For eggs in winter, feed sprouted oats. 

The big eastern egg farms, the state experiment stations, 
and the egg laying contests use sprouted oats. 

The Grai 
what the dairy silo does for the milk business. 
rowing oat sprouts have the same effect upon the 
egg yield as the fresh green grass in the spring has upon 
the milk yield. 

To get great quantities of sweet, crisp oat sprouts buy a 


Double Quick Grain Sprouter 


Sprouts in 24 to 30 hours and forces growths of an 
inch to two or more daily. 

Makes two to four bushels of feed to one of grain. 

Quickly pays for itself in the feed it grows and the in- 
creased egg yield. 
Three years the Double Quick Grain Sprouter has been on the market, several 
Many a ‘dead expense” flock has been changed into a profit payer. 
Double Quick makes a very perfect 


SEED CORN TESTER 


testing 10 to 100 acres at a time with the different sizes. 
Also used successfully for starting all kinds of garden plants very quickly. 


h 


self-ventilating, and scientifically constructed to grow sweet, crisp sprouts from nothing but 
clean grain, water and the lamp heat. 
Made in six sizes, from a few hens to 1,000. 


CLOSE-TO-NATURE COMPANY, 85 Front St., COLFAX, IOWA 











oa 








n Sprouter is doing for the egg industry 
The 







THE PERPETUAL POULTRY SILO 










eat-retaining, automatic moisture-produeing, 







Send for free catalog. 














We place the lamp underneath 
chamber—there is no oald side. 
hatch—no daily muss or smell. 





has no front door—it opens from the 
top. That’s why it’s so ea x, By ven- 
tilate and turn eggs inthe X-Ray. The 

p nas two double glass panels so 
youcan see thermometer at any time 
without exposing eggs to outside air. 


The Only improved Incubator— Saves 
7Sc to $1.25 On Every Hatch! 


Think of this big saving—both 
of work, worry and money. 










SOM mip amitsiitcle elim iiiHiltthale. 


Uses Only 1 Gallon sf Oil to a Hatch—Lampp is Filled Only Once 


the center. D means pe dis 
a Oe lamp holdg 4 to 8 quarts of oil. 
And our cutomatic trip cuts the flame down at the banner: 
when egg-chamber gets too hot. All others let the excess heat escape. That's why theX- Ray 
needs only one galion of oil toa hatch, while others require 3 to 5 gallons. 


= X-RAY INCUBATOR 


Yet there are many other exclusive and 
patented features of the X-Ray that you 
should know about. Our new 1913 book 

No, 46, tells all about these things. 
\Write Today For Big, Free Book 46 
=—and learn more reasons why the X-Ray 
is the most successful one ever inve: 
ted. Shipments guaranteed same da 
orders are received. We pay the freig 


X-RAY INCUBATOR CO., Wayne, Neb. } 




















ation o t throughout the 
Fill it piety a . mena 


And an 





and by our 


machine. 
days free trial. 





Complete control of heat. 
Guaranteed five years. Frei,ht paid. 
Send for it today and get your chicks onto the high-priced market as 
soon as possible. Chickens and eggs are going to be higher this winter 
than you have known them. 

SURE HATCH INCUBATOR CO., 


HOW TO SUCCEED WITH CHICKENS 


is plainly and completely told in 
UNCLE SAM’S POULTRY BOOK 

A complete guide to poultry culture 
written by government experts. 
$10.00 to you and sold for only 20 cents, 
you can get 
Send ten 2-cent stamps or two dimes 

today for it. You can get it only from 
us. Uncle Sam says to use an incubator 
to get the most satisfactory results, and 


THE SURE HATCH INCUBATOR 


is the only one built as he says an incubator should be made. 


Worth 


cents 





Heavy, 
strong, of best material and modern features not found in any other 


That Live. Sixty 
Big catalog free. 


Hatches Chicks 


Box 59, Fremont, Neb. 





POULTRY. 


ROSE COMB BROWN LEGHORNS 


Fine, large cockerels from scored birds, $1,00 each. 
Order early. L. A. HODSDON, Clarksville, Iowa. 


S.C. R. |. REDS 


Scored (by Shanklin) and unscored cockerels $1 to 
$10; pullets and yearling hens #1 to#5. Write, stating 
what you want to pay, to MRS. A. C. LANHAM, Aurelia, lowa. 














‘INGLE Comb Brown Leghorns exclusively—farm 
\ range flock, pure white ear lobe. No culls in 
flock. Selected eggs $1 per 15, $2 per 45, 4 per 100, 
8. J. Gardner, Russell, lowa. 





Ree Comb Brown Leghorns. Buy early and get 
choice stock. (ne dollar each, six for tive dol- 


lars. Cedar Lawn Poultry Farm, Everly, Iowa. 





} OSE Comb Rhode Island Keds and In- 

dian Runner ducks. A fine bunch of 
young stock for sale. Quality good and prices rea- 
sonable. MRS. HARLAN MACY, Searsboro, Iowa. 





ee Wyandottes exclusively: farm raised 
stock for sale; eggs in season. W. H. Reeder, 
Tipton, Iowa. 


SINGLE Comb Rhode Island Reds for sale, $1.50 
each; one fine bird one year old, 63. N.J. Mill- 
haem, Miles, lowa. 








i OSE and Single Comb Rhode Island Red cock- 
erels. Prices reasonable. Mrs. T. A. Gough, 
Bristow, lowa. 





IG boned, deep red R. C. Reds, #2: three for $5. 
Also prize-winners. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Highland Farm, Hedrick, Iowa. 


I ARGE Barred Plymouth Rock cockerels, 
4 louse geese and Pekin drakes for sale. 
Frank Kelly, Callender, lowa. 





Tou- 
Mrs. 





AINE Indian Runner drakes, $1; duck hens, $2, if 
taken soon. Morgan Wiillams, Williamsburg, 
Iowa, Route 2. 





i ae LOUSE geese—Old pair weighing 48 pounds, 
young ones weighing 42 pounds per pair. M. 
Lippert, New Hampton, Iowa. 


FOULERE- 


$. C. WHITE LEGHORN 


cockerels, hens and pullets, White Orpington 
cockerels and White Holland ois for sale 


JNO. C. MILLER, R. 2, Harlan, lowa 
75 White Wyandotte Cockerels For Sale 


These are all good white birds, with bay eyes. yel- 





low legs and beaks and good rose combs. Singie 
birds, $1.25 each; 3 or more, $1 each. Must be sold 
by Jan. lst to make room for breeding stock. Ad- 





dre $8 s MRS. } MAR K Ww - EDDY, R. 2 


, Fontanelle, lowa. 4. 


A € HOICE LOT OF 


Rose Comb Brown Leghorn Cockerels 
for sale at Pike Timber Stock Farm. 


DAVENPORT & MACK, 


$. C. Rhode Island Reds 


THOMPKINS STKAIN 
Write for descriptive circular 


P. H. THIEL, Renwick, Humboldt County, towa lowa 


Single “Comb Brown Leghorns 


Cockerels and pullets. Single birds, half and dozen 
lots. Indian Runner ducks, pure white, egg strain. 


J. A. PENN, Phone 87, ALTA, IOWA 


BUFF PLYMOUTH ROCK COCKERELS 


from high-scoring, on nested layers with show 
records. MM. B. TURKEY toms and hens 
sired by a 40-lb. yearling tom. All stock of good 
size, bone and quality. Also exhibition stock. 
M. J. HENNINGSEN, R. 1, Dike, lowa, 
SINGLE COMB-—56 


WHITE LEGHORN of them—75c and $1 


each. G. H. BURGE, Mt. Vernon, Iowa. 


Eggs in season. 
Belmond, lowa 














VOR SALE—Barred Rock cockerels, from 10+ Ib. 
cockerel scoring 92. Buff Orpington cockerels 

of exhibition quality. Write for prices. Ishipon 
approval. Bert Inglis, State Center, lowa. 








IANT strain Bronze turkeys and Barred Rocks, 

J noted for their size, shape, plumage and consti- 
tutional vigor. Cut prices for Decenfber. Write me, 
will use you right. Mrs. Grant Gallaher, Spencer, Ia. 





Silver Laced Wyandottes 


6 cocks—100 cockerels—75 hens. 
G. H. BURGE, Mt. Vernon, Iowa 
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_WALLACES’ FARMER 


Dec. 20, 191 














Frozen Solid 
but Keeping Time! 














Every adjusted South Bend Watch 
will stand the famous South Bend 
*‘ice test,’’ that is, keep time even 
when frozen solid in a cake of ice. 

You want a watch that will do 
this, for such a watch will be accu- 
rate in your pocket—especially if it 
gets the jeweler's regulation which 
every South Bend Watch does get. 

Every SOUTH BEND WATCH 
is given expert regulation to the 
buyer’s personality by an expert 
SOUTH-BEND-JEWELER. We 
will not sell watches through any 
other channel than the expert retail 
jeweler, for the very reason that we 
want our watches to get this per- 
sonal regulation. 


“South Bend” 


~You cannot buy a South Bend 
Watch by mail. You cannot buy it 
of a jeweler that isn’t an expert. 
You cannot buy a poor South Bend 
Watch. 

All this care to give you a good 
watch is taken after the watch leaves 
the factory. More care is taken 7” 
the factory. — 

Every ‘‘South Bend’’issixmonths | 
in the course of construction andis | Fa aa Renal weir ein ak 
sometimes six months more under | 12,2 Perfect timepiece 00 far aye Lam per: 
factory regulation. | fectly satisfied with it It is the best I ever 





made in the 


A watch so carefully 
factory and so carefully regulated 
after you buy it will keep perfect 
time for you for a lifetime. 

Ask your jeweler about this. 
Write for the free book,‘‘How Good 
Watches Are Made.’’ It tells all 
about watches. Read this letter 
from an enthusiastic owner: 





Foss, Ark., July 2d, 1912. 
South Bend Watch Company, South Berd, Ind. 


Every watch is | carried Yours truly, 
inspected 47] times andevery watch = |_ 


must run accurately for 700 “ours The South Bend Watch Company 


before it is good enough to get the 
name ‘‘South Bend.”’ 121 Water Street, South Bend, Ind. 


J. F. CRABB. 
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Higher Prices for,Clean | Corn 


ARMERS get from 2% to 5c more per bushel for corn shelled in this machine. It is 
F cleaned so well that it grades from 1 to 2 points higher. Think of the increased earnings 
this would have brought you if you had shelled yourcorn with it last year! Perhaps 
enough to pay its entire cost and Jet you make big profits by shelling corn for your neighbors 


Reeves Illinois Special Corn Sheller 


Many farmers are now buying the Reeves 
Corn Sheller for their own use and to do con- 
tract work for their neighbors. They have 
found it to be a bigger profit maker thana 
threshing machine. Let us prove to youhow 
you can make big money this year, and also 
get higher prices for your own corn by shell- 
ing it clean. Send your name and address for 
our booklet and full information. 

The Reeves Illinois Special Corn Sheller is 
sold by most all implement dealers. If not 


has the most advanced type of suction fan 
arrangement that positively cleans the corn 
of all dust, chaff and foreign matter. The 
only machine of its kind. Does good, quick 
work, cheaper than hand labor, with a capac- 
ity of over 1000 bushels per hour. 

Will stand many years of the hardest use. 
Built on theconecyli der type—has long ribs, 
chilled to stand hardest wear. The cob car- 
rier swings to right or left or out ahead, 
throwing cobs clear of the machine and 
wagons. sold in your town, write us. 


EMERSON-BRANTINGHAM IMPLEMENT CO., 45iron St. Rockford, lil. 
The largest and most complete line of farm machinery In the world. j 
near 






















400 FREE BQOK 





Reduced Prices “Ss 
on Kalamazoos °°"; 


oe. the real facts of the Kalamazoo offer— 
the €5 to $40 saving—the $100,000 Bank Bond 
Guarantee— shipment made the day order arrives. 
Learn about the new glass oven door ranges—and 
other Kalamazoo improvements though prices 
e lower than before. 
Write for Free Book with stove facts and stove 
secrets. Ask for Catalog Na, 116 Mention this paper, 
' Kalamazoo Stove Company, Mfrs. 
4 K Mich 
r\ arnace or Gas Stove Catalog 
on request. 
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A Kalamazoo : 


Direct to You 
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COPYRIGHT, 1909, BY THE MAC MILLAN COMPANY 


LOST IN THE WOODS 


Next evening there was an eager 
audience awaiting Uncle Tom Andy 
Bill. He lighted his pipe, and Mab 
drew her chair close beside him, to be 
within easy reach of the big, helping 
finger at the “scary” places. 

“Let’s pretend that maybe you and 
Balser didn’t get home,” said Mab, 
snuggling up to her friend; but after 
a pause she continued: “No, we’ll not 
pretend that you didn’t get home; that 
makes me want to cry. We'll pretend 
that we don’t know whether Balser 
got home or not. Then it will be nice 
and scary, and make us feel nice and 
shivery.” 


“All right,” answered Uncle Tom 
Andy Bill; “maybe Balser didn’t get 
home. Perhaps there will be no pre- 


” 


tending. 

“Oh, Uncle Tom; No, no! I can’t 
stand that either? Please tell me that 
Balser did get home,” pleaded Mab, a 
flood of tears almost ready to spring 
from her eyes. 

“Yes, yes, sweetheart,” said Uncle 
Tom, caressingly; “we both got home, 
but we had an awful night of it.” 

“Oh, not too awful. Please don’t 
make it too awful, Uncle Tom, or I'll 
just shiver—just shiver to death. 

Everyone laughed except Uncle Tom 
Andy Bill. He never laughed when 
Mab was serious. 

“T’ll have to tell you about it as it 
happened,” he said. “I don’t make up 
the stories—couldn’t do it to save my 
life.” 

“Oh, well, you are here, anyway. Let 
me hold your hand. Then when we 
come to the very bad places, I'll al 
ways know you are safe.” 

The love in Mab’s little heart was 
dearer to Uncle Tom Andy Bill than 
the blood in his own. The baby girl 
reached up, grasped one of the big 
fingers, and said: 

“All right. Now go ahead.” And 
Uncle Tom Andy Bill began. 


I tell you, there are only two crea- 
tures in the world that it does not pay 
to befriend—a snake and a fool. Even 
a snake may sometimes be grateful, 
but a fool, never. Balser and I be- 
friended the Indian, and we had our 
reward sooner than we expected. I 
never saw an Indian that was entirely 
a fool; that distinction is left for the 
white man. 

When Balser and I discovered that 
we were lost, we stopped. I looked 
about in the heavens, and thought I 
saw the North star. I Knew our gen- 
eral direction in pursuing the bear had 
been northeast, therefore we would 
take a southwesterly course in return- 
ing. We were not at all sure of our 
route, so we walked slowly; but soon 
we came to the banks of a stream that 
we thought was Blue River, and we at 
once knew we were gcing wrong. 

“If we go down the river,” said Bal- 
ser, “we ought to reach Kaster’s house 
in an hour or two at least, and we can 
get shelter. I don’t want to stay out 
all night with my scratches and 
wounds.” 

“All right,” said I, and we started, 
as we thought, down the stream to- 
wards Kaster’s. 

The dogs, too, were lost, and clung 
timidly to our heels. Perhaps if we 
had been as wise as they, we should 
have been able to find our way home. 
The snow soon began to fall about us 
like a deluge of feathers, and after we 
had been walking rapidly for an hour, 
Balser said: 

“I surely know the river five miles 
above Kaster’s, and it doesn’t look fa- 
milar to me here. I do believe we 
have been going upstream instead of 
down.” 

I didn’t know which direction we had 
taken. I was so confused that I be- 
lieve I should not have known my own 





house if I had been standing on 
doorstep. 

“Take me home, Tige.” said I, stoop. 
ing and patting the dog’s head, “and 
never let me leave it again.” 

Tige struck my leg with his tai! jo 
let me know he was wagging it, and 
the poor dog seemed to say: “Don't 
be frightened, Tom Andy Bill. We'l] 
get home by and by.” 

We stood in utter confusion for qa 
while, and Balser, pointing westward 
—as we supposed—from the river, 
said: 

“T believe that direction is wes. We 
are on the west side of some stream, 
for we came eastward, and we did not 
cross a river or a creek.” 

The reasoning seemed good, and we, 
feeling that we had our bearings once 
more, started as we supposed in a 
southwesterly direction for home. Soon 
after we started, we again entered the 
deep forest, and were as badly los: as 
ever. We, however, kept on walking 
to keep our blood circulating, for while 
the weather was not very cold, it was 
raw, and what little wind there was 

















“The dogs, too, were lost.’ 


seemed to penetrate to our very bones. 
Although we walked rapidly, we could 
not keep warm. 

We were moving along aimlessly 
and hopelessly through a very dark 
portion of the forest when a large 
black animal crossed my path not one 
foot in front of me, and took with it in 
its teeth a piece of my half:rotten 
buckskin trousers. It was a wolf, and 
you may be sure I sprang back pretty 
badly frightened. 

“He will go and tell his friends,” 
said Balser, ‘and they will come and 
take revenge on us for Solomon’s pow- 
der keg.” 

Hardly had he spoken when we 
heard the barking howl of wolves com- 
ing from the direction the wolf had 
taken. Wolves are cowardly beasts, 
and we had no fear of two or three, 
but a hungry pack is the greatest dan- 
ger man or beast can encounter. Espe- 
cially is the danger great at night. 
Judging by the noise the wolves made, 
we would have been justified in be- 
lieving that a great pack was on our 
scent; but we also knew that two or 
three wolves could exert themselves to 
make as much noise as twenty. That 
is a shrewd trick to which they some- 
times resort for the purpose of terrify- 
ing their prey and making it easier to 
capture. 

Balser and I, with the dogs close at 
our heels, hurried forward as fast as 
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ravel, though our haste 
i: ! elp us against the wolves. 
mack were a large one, it would 
over:ake us. If the raw, cold 
silled our blood, the fear of 
chilled our very bones and 
to our heels. 

i 5 were hurrying along, look- 
ie _ constantly to the right and to the 
>» and »ack of us, when suddenly 
; ‘op stumbled over an obstruction 
nh and fell forward on his 
were both frightened, but 
ose to his feet, he stopped 
and th his hand under the snow, 
7 *..-over, if possible, the cause of 
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BY George, it’s a bear!” he cried, 
pging back, I, too, sprang back. 
nad no fight left in us. We had 


e than enough fighting for one 


) 4s we retreated, we expected the 
© war to rise up and make its presence 
© j.nown, but it did not. I was watching 
«4 spot closely and was not paying 
* vych attention to where I was going, 
«| moved backward against an ob- 
«ruction of some sort, and fell over it. 
When | examined my stumbling-block, 
[found that it was another bear. 

«“s pear! Another bear!” I cried, 
springing to my feet and joining Bal- 
gr in a general stampede for safety. 

“Lord, did you ever hear of so many 
pears?” wailed Balser. “The woods 
girly swarm with them. Five in one 
day; and wolves! Hear them, Tom 
Andy Bill, hear them! I believe I’m 
sing crazy—frightened out of my 
wits. 
After a minute or two of trembling 
silence, I said: 

‘T]l bet those are logs that we 
stumbled over.” 

As the supposed bears did not move, 
we laughed nervously, and went cau- 
tiously back to them. I put my hand 
on the one Balser had fallen over, but 
| sprang away very quickly, crying: 
‘It's a bear, sure enough!” Then I 
went to the one I had stumbled over. 
i sprang away from it, too, with the 
exclamation, “A bear!” 

I quickly joined Balser at a little 
stance, and we waited somewhat 

ously for developments. Present- 
e said, laughing nervously: 

“Say, Tom Andy Bill, do you know 
where we are? Those bears are dead, 
this is where we had our fight in 


auu Ul 


the s! owdrift.” 

“Don't say a word,” said I, sitting 
down on the bear nearest to me. “We 
are right back to the piace we started 
from. I think the spot has a charm to 


hold us. Listen to the wolves. I do 
ieve we’ll never get away from here 
Balser.” 

The howling wolf pack came nearer 
] nearer, and our hearts sank low- 
er and lower. When the wolves ap- 
peared to be getting too bold, we fired 
our guns and shouted to frighten them 
of. We had discharged five or six 
loads of powder, when we heard, as if 
in response to our volley, a rolling In- 
dian war whoop. 

“Great Jupiter! Indians!” cried Bal- 
ser’, 

“Il prefer Indians to wolves,” said I; 
‘let's fire again.” 

I loaded my gun heavily and fired. A 
Tile does not make a loud report, but 
We heard an answering war whoop in 
Tesponse to my shot. We shouted at 
intervals of ten or twelve seconds, and 
s00n we saw an Indian approaching. It 
was Wyandotte. 

“Oh, Wyandotte,” cried Balser, go- 
ing to meet him. “We are glad to see 


you. We are lost.” 
“Indian know,” answered Wyan- 
dotte. “This way home. Hurry! Heap 


rain by and by.” 

Wyandotte started home, and we 
gladiv followed. We tried to make the 
Indian talk, and although his words 
Were few, we succeeded in learning 
that he suspected we were lost when 
we did not return at nightfall, and 
Started out to find us and to lead us 
home. How he was able to see our 
tracks in the dark without a torch, I 
don’t understand; but he found us and 
i. us home straight as a crow would 
a 


After two hours’ hard walking we 
Teached the cabin near midnight. The 
show had turned to rain, but just as 
We got home, the wind shifted to the 
north and the rain turned to sleet. Had 
hot our silent friend found us, we cer- 
tainly should have perished that night 
in the woods. We had nursed Wyan- 
dotre back to life, and he had repaid us 
in ihe same coin, so the obligation, 
Much to our regret, was canceled. 

We-were weleomed-by- a-corn song 








from Solomon. He was almost fam- 
ished, and, of course, got his hay and 
corn at once. We, too, were hungry 
all the way down to our toes, and our 
first task was to prepare supper. We 
did not wait for potatoes to bake, but 
made a great cake of corn pone, and 
broiled several quails and two rabbits, 
and the three of us ate them all. I 
believe we could have eaten a dozen 
rabbits. Wyandotte ate a quail and 
prepared to go to sleep. Before he 
turned in, he said: 

“You help Indian. Indian pay back. 
Indian go away tonight.” 

We asked him to remain and help 
us bring home the bears we had 
killed. 

“If you will stay,” said Balser, “Tom 
Andy Bill and I will take the bear- 
skins and the meat down to Blue River 
and sell them. You shall have all we 
get for them, and we will buy you a 
new pair of shoes and a @ew blanket.” 

Wyandotte shook his head. He would 
not stay. 


“We'll get you a hatchet, too,” I 
said. 

No. Wyandotte must be going. 

“We'll give you’ shoes, blanket, 


hatchet, knife, and gun if you'll stay 
with us three days,” said Balser. 

“Oh, cheap gun,” said Wyandotte, 
contemptuously. 

Balser and I each had two guns. I 
tdok down one of mine; it was a good 
English rifle. 

“Ig this gun cheap?” I asked. 

“Good gun,” answered Wyandotte. 

“We'll give it to you,” I said. 

“Powder? Bullets?” the Indian in- 
quired. 

“Yes,” answered Balser. 

“How much powder?” asked Wyan- 
dotte. 

“A big horn full,’ I answered. A big 
horn was the horn of an ox; a small 
horn was that of a cow. 

“How big bullets?” asked the In- 
dian, meaning how many. 

“Two hands, two feet; two more 
hands, two more feet,” said Balser, 
meaning forty. 














“It's a bear, sure enough!” 


In dealing with Indians, calculations 
were often made on the basis of the 
number of fingers and toes possessed 
by a man. The number belonging to 
the person making the offer was usu- 
ally recognized as the standard. If he 
was so fortunate as to to be short of 
a few toes or fingers, the advantage in 
the trade was with him. 

“Let Indian see toes,” said Wyan- 
dotte, more from a habit of caution 
than because he suspected us of a de- 
sire to cheat him. Balser showed him 
five toes on each foot, and held out his 
fingers for inspection. The Indian, be- 
ing satisfied, answered, “Stay three 
days.” . 

Then he lay. down on his bed of hay. 
Balser and I crept into our sleeping- 
bags, and, being very tired, were soon 
in dreamland. 

Next morning Solomon’s corn song 
awakened us from a sound sleep. We 
did not want to get up, but having a 
big day’s work ahead of us, we turned 
out, fed Solomon, and got our break- 
fast in a great hurry. We made a 
hasty visit to our traps, returned as 
quickly as possible, harnessed Solomon 
to the sled, and started with Wyan- 
dotte to fetch the dead bears. By noon 
w2 had loaded them on the sled, and, 
amid Vigorous protests from Solomon, 
started home. By five o’clocktkat 
evening the bears were skinned, and 
the edible -portion of -the meat was 
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Are You 
Cutting Your 


Firewood 

by Hand? 

"THEN you know the hard labor and long 
time required to cut your winter's supply. 
With a power-driven circular saw you can cut more cords of 
wood in one day than you did in several by the old hand method 


—and with much less exertion. 
This is one of the suggestions in our book on 


DISSTON 


SAWS TOOLS FILES 


Sold by all Progressive Hardware Dealers 











JOL 


and the cost of a saw, mandrel and belt is but nominal compared with the 
results obtained. 

The book contains complete information on Diss- 
ton Saws and Tools especially adapted for farm 
use, as well as instructions for their proper care. 
It is needed on every farm. Simply write for the 
*Disston Farm Tool Book” and it will be 
sent free by return mail. 

** There is no substitute for a DISSTON.”’ 


HENRY DISSTON & SONS, Incorporated 




















Keystone Saw, Tool, Steel and File Works 
P.O.Box 1537¢ PHILADELPHIA, PA. 4 
c — 3 om — 











The Greatest Farm Machine 












The Powerful Little Engine 
That Makes Other Farm Machines Valuable 


Think of the labor it will save you! You have a dozen farm machines 
to operate—Grindstone, Churn, Separator, Pump, Corn Sheller, Feed 
Grinder, Wood Saw, Ensilage Cutter, etc. The little Farm Cushman 
Engine will operate them every one. Almost every day you will have it 
running one machine or another. You will use it all the more because it 
is so light and so easy to take wherever you have work to do. 


The 4-H. P. Farm Cushman 


Weighs less than 200 pounds 


Most gasoline engines are much heavier. ° We embody the general 
rinciples of the automobile engine in the little Farm Cushman. 
Resalt : highest power and efficiency with least possible weight. 
Will deliver 5-h. p. Whatever its load, whether 1, 2, 
3, 4 or 5-h. p., the gasoline consumed is in proportion 
to it. Automatic throttle governor measures out just 
enough fuel—there is no waste. Remember this is not 
aone-purpose engine, butan a/l-purposeengine. It has 
become famous for operating binders. It 7s the original 
binder engine. Investigate it now. You are sure to find 
it just the power to suit your needs. 
We also make 6-8 and 20-h. p. specialty engines for 
heavier duties. Book and particulars free. Address 


CUSHMAN MOTOR WORKS, 2028 N St., Lincoln, Neb. 


Farm Cushman| 


When answering advertisements, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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Brown’s 


Beach Jacket 


It has wind-proof wool lining, strongly 
knit exterior of dark blue cloth, wears like 
iron, washes without shrinking, with or with- 
outsleeves. Great for all men who work or 
play outdoors. 

Without sleeves $2.00; with sleeves and no 
collar $3.25; with collar and sleeves $3.50. 

Ask your dealer or write at once for catalog 
No. 10. 


W. W. BROWN 


Worcester, Massachusetts 











Farmers Who Will Need a 
Tank Heater tt tne nese 


the NELSON 






Note this heater in water tank, no heat going 
to waste, all under water Now in use in 25 
states. Two weeks free trial. If after 
two weeks free trial you do not think it {is worth 
double the price we ask for it, return it to us and 
we will pay the freight both ways. We know the 
heater is the very best on the market and we 
guarantee it to give satisfaction. To verify this 
we ask you not to buy but to try it two weeks 
free. We want you to be your own judge. All 
we ask of you is to give our heater a trial. If not 
sold by your home dealer. write today for catalog 
and price, NELSON MFG. CO., 10 Wall 
St., Deerfield, Wis. 














PEERLESS GATES 


GALVANIZE® 
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No lugging or dragging the Peerless 
it lifts itself. Springs up the mo- 
ment it is unlatched and ma 
in raised position. a 
HEAVILY GALVANIZED 
throughout—the Peerless is rust 
ny year or two. nite 
ig xtra Heavy, high carbor 
frames filled with close woven all No.9 wi a, 


Heavy enough to last a lifetime. 
Fully described in our big free Fence 
and Gate catalog. Geta copy before you 
buy a rod of fence or a single gate. 


= | Peerless Wire =e Co., 
l 





Pause) We make you] 
the same price 


§: the fee we would make 


the Dealer or 
Direct Jobber. That 
4 0 i is why * 2 can 
save you money. 
Look at these 
very low prices. 


11 1 CENTS A ROD 
2 for 18-in. hog fence. 
22%c. a rod for 47-in. farm fence. 
r 24%Xo a rod for 60-in. poultry fence. 

$1.40 for 80 rod spool of Ideal 

Barbed Wire. Large free Catalog showing 100 
styles of Farm, Poultry and Lawn Fence. 


KITSELMAN BROS. Box 296 Muncie, Ind 


















Heavy Close fr. Fence 
24c Per Rod 


Steel Farm Gates $2.% and up. 
Galvanized Barb Wire, $1.45 per 
spool. Our large catalogue of 
fences for every purpose, poe. 
fence tools and supplieswith low 
direct from factory prices 
sent free to any address. 

THE MASON FENCE CO. 
—- Boxs3 Leesburg, Ohie 





























hanging safely in the tree-tops. On 
the following day Balser and I took 
the meat and the skins to the town of 
Blue River. We got Wyandotte’s blan- 
ket, knife and “hatchet, and had five 
shillings left to pay us for three days’ 
hard work. 

We slept at Balser’s home that night 
and started next morning for the cabin 
—loaded with eggs, butter, a great can 
of sweet milk, and enough mince pies 
to make twenty boys sick for a month. 

Solomon, with his accustomed good 
nature, seemed glad to return to 
Brandywine, and three hours after sun- 
up we were back in our cabin. Balser’s 
mother gave us a bottle of whisky 
with wild cherry bark. It was consid- 
sidered a great medicine among the 
settlers, and Mrs. Brent admonished 
us to take a little whenever we got our 
feet wet or became thoroughly chilled. 
I’ll tell you more about the whisky in 
a moment. 

When we reached the cabin we gave 
Wyandotte his blanket, hatchet, knife, 
shoes, and gun. By way of good mea- 
sure we also gave him three pairs of 
woolen socks, but these he tossed back 
to us, saying: “Woman’s gear.” The 
other things he accepted stoically, 
without comment, and placed them on 
his bed next the wall. 

After supper, Balser, having no 
thought of Wyandotte, took the whis- 
ky bottle from his pocket and placed 
it on the shelf. I noticed the Indian’s 
eyes glisten for a moment, but his face 
immediately became _ expressionless, 
and I thought no more about the glitter 
in his eyes. I knew that all Indians 
have a great love for intoxicants, but 
it did not occur to me that Wyandotte 
would want the whisky until I hap- 
pened to turn my face from the fire 
and saw him taking the bottle down 
from the shelf. 

“Put that back!” I said, rising and 
going toward him. He held his hatch- 
et in his hand and lifted it threatening- 
ly above my head. 

“Ugh!” he grunted, “sit down!” 

I sat down. Balser arose to remon- 
strate with our guest, for a drunken 
Indian usually is a fiend incarnate; 
but Wyandotte again lifted his hatchet 
and Balser sat down. 

The Indian drained the bottle with- 
out taking it from his lips—fortunate- 
ly it was not a large one—and came 
around in front of the fire, where he 
sat down upon the floor. 

In a few minutes, Wyandotte the 
Silent, as we often called him, began 
to chant in a low minor key. The 
words of his song were Indian ,but 
frequently we caught the name “Wyan- 
dotte.” The magic word = always 


| aroused our interest, for if the Indian 





had spoken the truth during his deliri- 
um, the gold was hidden at or in some 
place bearing that name. 

We longed to know where Wyan- 
dotte was situated. We constantly 
discussed the subject when alone, and 
I believe we thought of nothing else. 
Therefore, when the Indian Began to 
chant, we listened attentively, and 
soon Wyandotte the Silent became 
Wyandotte the Talkative. Under the 
influence of whisky most Indians be- 
come morose and sullen, but this one 
grew cheerful and happy. His good 
humor grew apace, and presently I 
said: 

“Tell us about Wyandotte.” 

I'll not attempt to give you the lan- 
guage in which he spoke, but I'll try 
to give you the story in my own way, 
perhaps with a touch here and there 
of his figurative manner of speech. 





Measuring Corn in Round 
Crib. 

An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“Do you have any rule for measur- 
ing corn in a round crib?” 

If a round crib is evenly full of corn 
the rule for finding the number of 
bushels in it is as follows: 

Multiply the diameter by itself 
(square it) and multiply this result by 
.7854. Multiply this result by the 
height of the crib and divide the prod- 
uct by 2% (if the corn is dry) or by 
2% (if the corn contains a rather high 
percentage of water or is chaffy). This 
rule may be roughly stated as three- 
fourths the diameter squared, times 
the height, divided by 2%, equals the 
number of bushels in a round crib. 
Any method of measuring either hay 
or corn is at best, rather unsatisfac- 
tory and should be used only for rough 
estimates. 


Dec. 20, 1919 







Rayo The Reliable Household Lantern 


There is always need for a good lantern around 
the home—in the yard, in the cellar, in the attic_ 
wherever a lamp is inconvenient or unsafe. 

The RAYO is ideal for home use. It gives a clear, bright 
light—like sunlight on tap. It is strong, durable, compact, handy. 
Doesn’t leak. Doesn’t smoke. Easy to light and rewick, Will 
last for years. Ask for the RAYO. 


At Dealers Everywhere. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(An Indiana Corporation) 
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Be Sure of Pure Soap— 


Whether you prefer hard soap or soft soap for house- 
hold use in your home its purity should be unquestioned. TH 
Cheap soap is dear at any price and is frequently Ta aT 
made from diseased animal fats and otheringre- = gyi ni Wu 
dients that are positively harmful toboth skin {fj 1¥)jjj)/\/)| 
and fabrics. 
On the other hand, the soap you 
can make with Lewis’ Lye is sure 
to be pure— better than 
the best and cheaper | 4 
than the cheapest you can buy. buy. '—§ | 


Lewis'Lye!:.j 


The Standard for Half a “y6 Y 


enables any woman to make hard or soft pure white soap } 
for all household uses from scraps of meat and cooking grease 
which ordinarily would be thrown away as useless. 
As the 98 % pure, full strength lye it is — Lewis’ 
Lye is without equal for soap-making, water- 
breaking, and general cleaning purposes. It is 
the only lye made by manufacturing chemists 
and is freely recommended for — 
— Cleaning — Conditioning Hogs 
— Disinfecting — Spraying Trees 
— Destroying Vermin — Making Soap 
— Softening Water -— and all general purposes. 
On sale at all grocers. Write today for booklet of soap- 
making recipes and other helpful suggestions on the use 
of Lewis’ Lye in the home and onthe farm. Your copy 
mailed free on request. Simply address: 
= WT oe earn 3) PENNSYLVANIA SALT MANUFACTURING CO. 
te Manufacturing Chemists 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








Save Money by Getting the Right Fence 
In _ First Place—Ellwood Is the Na 
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\ / AskYourDeale 


AFLLWO OD FENCE fe 


oAwal AMERICAN STEEL POSTS AND GATES ik 
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WA | ase for Quality of Construction and Material\ é\ 
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Use It To 


FREE TRIA Prove It 


Badger engines are made for hard work—long years of it— 
made to do any work on the farm that requires engine pow* 
And to prove ~~ here’s a proposition you can’t afford to 
—LET US SE YOU A BADGER ON FREE TRI! 
Test it right on pl farm—test it your own way, If it doe 
make good our claims; you can't buy it. Can any offer be fa 

Then write today for catalog. State size engine 

would like—and send your implement dealer's n 

here are no strings or obligations to this offer. We take all : 
GASOLINE THE CHRISTENSEN ENGINEERING CO. 
ENGINES 107 Badger Street 2 waukee, Wis. 
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pect Public Sales. 


coRSA’S PERCHERON SALE. 


s»noptance and value of a good 
The age thoroughly demonstrated 


& sino barm, on December 10th. Ten 
at ae vearling stallions and five fil- 
ped eet of the champion Carnot, 
lies nearly $10,000. One stallion colt 
gold gra Carlant—topped the sale at 
<i, going to J. C. Luellan, of Ohio, at 
Hee ur The result of the sale fur- 
uable object lesson for Amer- 

iors. The day was ideal for 

At least one thousand people 

t. with many buyers from 

state. J. C. Drewry, of Cal- 

la, was a good bidder and 


ing seven head of the ofier- 
camara & Morrow, cf Mon- 
ere good buyers. The Pabst 
of Wisconsin, secured two 





a 


fillies at $1,200 and $1,000 
sale was a success from any 
and very. satisfactory. It 


et a new record for American 
erons. The crowd was royally 
in the usual Corsa fashion, 
e conducted on the most hon- 
Colonels Woods and Jones 

















ling, assisted in the ring by 
ey and Wm. Merriman. A list 
- found below: 
STALLIONS. 
1. C. Luellah, Abbey, O....$1,835 
). H. Seantland, Williams- 
PRs stats presse pcciatans isin ast »20 
r. H. W. Hand, White- 
sag vshahain dis Uomln Geaavete ass ore ta Bin ats 630 
McNamara & Morrow, — 
seme e ee sre ree resresrsesssees vse0 
J. C. Drewry, Calgary, 
cic oie SEROUS CNR Aaa Ss Secawics COU 
MARES. 

Soltan Pabst Stock Farm......... 1,200 
Tolito; Pabst Stock Farm.......... 1,000 
Empreto: J. C. Drewry ....... tees OND 
Canito; McNamara & Morrow...... 720 
Hymneto; McNamara & Morrow... 700 
Huchette; W. S. Letts, Columbus 

SenCtiON,, MOUUNS 510.6005 5% /o's0u cease se 900 
Hausse (Queue; .T. A. Sheppard, _ 

MEMCE ONls g 05k irs 00 84.68 Sods eaees 530 
Vernett; A. E. Knight, Whitehall, 

IR Res ie ee eT RA ae to 830 
Rosemary; Edgar Baker, Whitehall, 

BG. s s.1 seeuems Cienacounatan aeeiiets oe 465 
Eskridge Belle; Scandrett  Bros., 

OTIC SS |) Ee ee  eer 575 

f Mollie May; E. L. Culver, King City, 

Mat +), ech ousanienoninaeareseee awe 900 
Brie: T. A. Sheppard ....csc60 aa 590 
Impatiente; J. C. Drewry_.......... 55 
Peggy: “. B. Helmuth, Millersburg, 

DD ssa name blew een cane Won ae eed ewe ae 850 
facita: EF. R. Shaw .... 725 
Minetta: Edgar Baker ... 350 
Suzanna; J. C. Drewry 750 
Caniton: J. A. Gifford, Beloit, Wis.. 600 
Rerun: 0. &. SSPGWEY sin seciscanne 740 
Impassabie; W. C. Kneely, Seward, 

6s «scuba Saba One amen e a eas < 675 
Paimet T. M. Shaw, Oneida, Iil.. 560 
ER A eo < | ree are 525 
Bonnie of Richland 3d; A. W. Gra- 

Baan? Carnroltony THe oc60.c.0ic<0s 00 e00 625 

irv; icNamara & Morrow........ 589 

he a eres re 625 
Bonnie of Richland 2d; J. C. Drewry 565 
Merdit: C. E. Davis, Jacksonville, 
ee ee eer 625 
merce: “T”. AL SREDOATE fice isccss cass 700 
Marie J McDaniels, Millersville, ‘ 
Nl. 315 
Mertar McNamara & Morrow..... 625 

SUMMARY. 
3% mares sold for $20,370; average, $679 
5 stallions sold for $4,770; average, %54 
% head sold for $25,140; average, 718 





DUEA BROS.’ SHORT-HORN SALE. 

The offering of Short-horns sold in the 
Duea ros.’ dispersion sale, at Roland, 
lowa, |»ecember 12th, was a credit to the 
young men who had built up this herd, 


and they were appreciated by those in 
attendance. The grand herd bull, Merry 
Dale, went to Carl Sparboe, of Iowa, at 
$400, \l. L. Andrews being the runner-up. 
Mr. Sparboe also took along the very 
choice Viola’s Blossom, and her cow calf 
by Merry Dale, for the moderate sum of 
$200. J. T. Judge made a good selection 
in Arabella, by Imp. Scottish Minstrel. 
The price was $195. Wm. Quam, a home 
buyer. topped the female offering by pay- 
ing $2 for Stella 3d, with a cow calf by 
Baron's Pride, she being a choicely bred 
Secret with individual merit in keeping. 
Carl Sparboe consigned four extra good 
young bulis, which sold for an average 
of $1 John Rasmess, of Lake City, 
Iowa, picked one of the top cows in 
Augustina Beauty 2d, at $175. Duea Bros. 


Won for themseives much praise by the 
manr in which they conducted the sale, 
as well as for the stock they sold. Mr. 
Homer Duea, senior member of the firm, 
Will continue the breeding of Short-horns. 
He already has a few on which to found 
iis herd, and it is his plan to build up a 
herd the best Seoteh cattle. Colonel 
Geo. . Bellows conducted the selling. 
We those selling for $100 and over: 
FEMALES. 
Arabella, Feb., ’08; J. T. Judge, Car- 
r MOOS 5, Satoh gins ah won cess as attain $195 
Barmpton Leaf 10th, Apr., ’04; C. 
Logan, Roland, Iowa ............s0. 145 
armpton's Beauty, Dec., ’11; C. Lo- 
SE: vo ah On NE 534 016.4:5.00 bese ae keene 100 
Barmton’s Pride, Apr., ’12; H. L 
Amenson, Roland, Iowa ............ 130 
Augustina’s Beauty, Dec., ’07; John 
Rasmess, Lake City, Iowa ......... 175 
Viola's Blossom 5th, Oct., ’07 (and c 
ealf); Carl Sparboe, Ellsworth, Ia.. 200 
Oranze Lady, Sept., ’11; M. An-. 
drews, Melbourne, Iowa ........... 105 
Stella 34, Oct., 07 (and c. calf); Wm. 
Quam, Roland, Towa ............0..- 230 
tamford Countess 5th, May, ’02 (and 
€. calf); Ed Silliman, Colo, Ilowa.. 165 
Glen, iew Sally, Mar., ’08 (and c. calf); 
Vin I Ss ko. dei. snes teate ces 150 
Mayiower 19th, June, 05; John Spar- 
boe. Ellsworth, Iowa ...:...s.e%0000- 130 
Orange Lady 4th, May, °08; H. H. 
3 Twedt, Radcliffe, Iowa .........+. - 150 
ferry Blossom, Sept., 05 (and b. calf); 
B. A. Rasmuson, Nevada, Iowa..... 180 
Princess of Bach Grove, Dec., °04; 
wy LOBOM: .< cctes'o< tues soedpweveus cher eee 
alnut Princess, May, °’11; H. J. 


Se i ope mr. treme 4 





Red Ajexandrina, Nov:; ’10; L. E. : 
Rasmuson, Nevada, Iowa .......... 105: 
Orange Leaf, Mar., ’68; G. L. Gambol, 
ok SA RS ee ie: |] 
Lady D., Dec., ’07 (and b. calf); H. 
Wolford, Zearing, Iowa ............ 105 
College Girl, Dec., ’08 (and b. calf); 
Mid, Tie A, ox cia sand« a pleas Mikes ate 125 


Katona Duchess 4th, Feb., ’02; Oscar 
Jundall, Roland, Jowa 110 


Roan Bessie, ees M. L. Andrews 125 
Merry Dale, May, ’08; Carl Sparboe..$400 
Village Marshal, Aug., ‘11; H. J. 
PN Se ree ee erro 200 
Perfect Marshal, Dec., ’10; C. Logan. 215 
Orange Pride, July, ’11; B. A. Ras- 
NUNREISGOR) So ears wien G05 eosiead ale Sie ew aw eal: oo 


SUMMARY. 
31, females sold for $3,700; aver., $119.35 
7 bulls sold for $1,260; average, 180.00 
38 head sold for $4,960; average, 130.52 





YOAKAM’S POLLED DURHAM SALE, 


The public sale of double standard 
Polled Durham cattle, he!d by M. Yoakam 
& Sons, of Webster, lowa, December 12th, 
brought a good attendance of breeders 
from a distance, some coming from out- 
side the state. Colonel F. M. Woods, the 
veteran auctioneer of Lincoln, Neb., oc- 
cupied the block and worked hard for the 
success of the sale, which made an aver- 
age of $106.75. The cattle were in just 
ordinary breeding condition, and would 
have sold better had they been in better 
condition. Ten bulls were sold at an av- 
erage of $115, with a top price of $205, for 
the two-year-old bull, Secret Prince. The 
buyer was G. J. Geers, of Pilot Grove, Ia. 
The offering was not large, numbering 
about thirty head, and there were more 


buyers than there were cattle. A list of 
sales at $100 and over follows: 
FEMALES. 
Lady Superior, 10 years; William 
Krues, Center Point, Iowa ....... 100.00 
Lady Maple, 8 years; W. B. Boni- 
nerd, “Ottumwa, [OWG |... 60sssecs 137.50 


Orange 3d, 8 years; F. M. Edgerton, 


I INI dnb. 68: o.0:6d ie oe Saymrdss ec 07.50 
Lady Fawn, 4 years; Fred Bolin, 
Williamsburg, Iowa .............. 100,00 
Daisy Esterday, 4 years; William 
ee re err rt eer ee 102.50 
Lady Esterday, 2 years; Fred Bolin 122.50 
Red Jane, 9 years; G. J. Geers, Pilot 
MBO JEON cc wei wares ead seit is asa-ee-i0 60.00 
Roan Jane, 5 years; W. B. Bonifield 115.00 
Polled Ollie, 7 years; F. M. Edger- 

NMR 5 be tees eo iietaieneatie cone se 100.00 
Nettie, 4 years; Fred Bolin....... 102.50 
BULLS. 

Baron Tip, 2 years; J. D. Tomp- 
kins, Marengo, Iowa ............ 112.50 
Golden Banff, 21 months; Ira C 
Hadley, Richland, Iowa ........ 132.50 
Golden Cupbearer, 2 years: R. B. 
Cranston, Deep River, TIowa.... 155.00 
Secret Prince, 2 years; G. J. Geers 205.00 
Scottish Tip, 19 months; C. P 
Ayers, Onceois, LOWS ...ccccees 100.00 
Charming Prince, 2 years; H. 4 
Ketier, Piatteviile, Wis, ....... 137.50 


SUMMARY. 


17 females sold for $1,732; aver., $101.88 
190 bulls sold for $1,150; average, 115.00 
27 head sold for $2,882; average, 106.75 





COTTINGHAM’S PERCHERON SALE. 
Mr. Cottingham’s dispersion sale, which 
was held at Peoria, Ill., on December 11th, 
brought out a good crowd of breeders and 
farmers, who were quite conservative in 
their bidding, and prices did not touch 
very high levels. The entire lot was sold 
from the pastures in quite thin condition, 
with the result of low prices and a low 
average, the twenty-five head selling for 
$6,665, or an average of $266. The sale 
was absolutely without reserve, and was 
conducted in the fairest manner. Colonel 
Carey M. Jones did the selling, assisted 
in the ring by Colonel Reed and others. 
A list of sales is found below: 
STALLIONS. 
Tiqueud; Watson Bros., Brinfield, Til. .$425 


Black Diamond; T. E. Orth, Wash- 
PG RS 5 gece Sceawecescaeseceaeoms 380 
3ariole; J. C. Anderson, Winona, 
0 re ee ree ee oe eee 75 
Trles; B. L. McKinzie: Eckley, Colo... 750 
MARES. 
Elma: R. B. Ross, Virginia, Ill........ 425 
Evyline; J. C. Anderson, Winona, 
Se eee CPt errr rere Pee 75 
Keepsake; Henry White, Trivoli, Ill... 220 
POs dC. AO CLIOM: «cinco ava cetow.es 285 
Pete 2. te. PIV, MIU Ds o<csnaandeccs SO 
Estella: (Jy -C.- ANGGrSON: . 035 6.60565 cee 230 
Viola; J. J.. Covey, Peoria, Tll........ 150 
Catharina; E. McCowan; Elmwood, I[il. 300 
eS. Cee RE acd kabdneueeueeusewae 410 
RN Ey A OE oF on Lay eis ccoailaiiaieis wie 220 
- Margaret: Jno. Betzelbarger, Delavan, 92 
ER Ge gra a alae 0s Gaara winia ‘ota eG (0 ake oecee 5 
Fern: J..C: Angered® .6.. 6s. deteedissde eae 
Edith; Jno. Betzelberger ....: DO eee 240 
Homa; W. L, Haggerty, Wyoming, III. 200 
Mildred: -W Tl. ‘Haggerty ......cccwe- 200 
Vera: B. L. MeKinzie, Eckley, Colo.. 150 
Dammelie3s,, Ls; MGM AMIEIOs oo 5 o.6:0cbiccade-< 150 
Maenon: 2. ©. AQGSTRIOM . .ss40 206s 250 
inp. Ino; Donald Strang, Whitehall, 92 
OA re Oe Oe eee EE 5 
Annette 24; W. L.. MeKinzie, Rock 
MUIR TUES, Sor cakica-o's 4:50 4a 0d.o-o0 SAS 140 
Lisa; WV. Li McKinzie .....cccese eases 125 





MASON’S SHORT-HORN, SHROPSHIRE 
AND POLAND CHINA SALE. 

The registered stock sale held by. Mr. 
A. L. Mason, at his Greenbush Farm, 
near Early, Iowa, December 11th, was 
perhaps the most successful of the three 
sales comprising the circuit he was in. 
The. Short-horns averaged nearly: $90; 
the Shropshires averaged about $10; and 
the Poland Chinas around $25. Mr. Ma- 
son is a very successful stock man, as 
was evidenced from thé proceedings of 
the above date. The herd bull, Regal 
Crown of Main Valley, sold below his 
worth. We wish to make mention right 
here that Mr. Mason and Mr. C. A. Ol- 
sen, of Wall Lake, purchased the 2,400- 
pound roan Scotch herd bull, Scottish 
President. This bull was sold at the 
W. I. Toop sale, at Auburn, lowa, De- 
cember 9th, to a cattle breeder for the 
beef markets. _We_ congratulate. these 
gentlemen in securing such a valuable 
sire. Colonel Bellows conducted Mr. Ma- 
son’s sale, and, as usual, did most effi- 















m, ete.—anywhere. 











tchen, parlor, bedroo 


a 






etc. 


Have the comfort and conveniences enjoyed in the city. 
Life’s too short to worry along with makeshifts. The best is 
none too good for the hard working farmer. 
tools, eye-sight and accidents by having good light. 
with dim, fluttering, smelling kerosene lamps, when electricity is at your 
very door. Suppose you fall through the loft in the dark and break your 
leg. That'll cost youas much asa Dayton lighting System. Think of the 
comfort and convenience of being able to switch ona light anywhere in 
a jiffy—in cattle shed, poultry house, stable, dairy, implement house, 
A Fine light—you see every- 
thing—work done ina minute. In the eve- 
ning family gathers ‘round a clear, bright 
light—enjoy reading, games, 
Life will take on added interest. 


Dayton Electric Lighting Plants 
Are Dependable 


We build them to suit any condition on any farm. They are 
simplicity itself. No trouble. 
gasoline engine. 
Anyhow, investigate. 
convenience you can have for little cost. 
whole proposition thoroughly. 

Write today for catalog and name of nearest dealer. 


The Dayton Electrical Mfg. Co., 236 St. Clair St., Dayton, O. 
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Save time, labor, 
Why fuss along 





























conversation, 







Generate your power with your 
Only need to do it two or three times a month. 
Send for catalog—discover how much 
We'llexplain the 




















cient work. We list the Short-horns that 
sold for $100 and over: 
FEMALES. 
Baby Gold, Mar., '10; H. P. Steele; 
Pemmgmey, LOWS © «occ ic cidciccso00 0s Shree 
Lady Blossom, Nov., ’03; Lee Hos- 
ies, OCdebolt, Towa 2.6... <6. sts 112.50 
155.00 


Roan Gem, Mar., ’07; H. P. Steele 
Jasmine, Oct., '05; A. J. Brower, 
Morningside, Sioux City, Iowa.. 110.00 
Golden Lily, Dec., ’04; Geo. Meyers, 
ECDON, OWE oscs sot dwaaudsitares 100.00 
Lillie’s Daisy, Jan., ‘11; 
MAON OE onot ncstaeercdcuarcdessedde 102.50 
Curb’s Flora, Mar., ’08: M. C. 
Barkley, Wall Lake, Iowa ...... 110.00 
Curb’s Murie, Dec., 07; Geo. Meyer 100.00 
Queen’s Mary, Mar., °10; W. 8. 
Fannin, Nemaha, Iowa ......... 120.00 
Greenbush Rose, July, A. 
Richardson, Wall - 100.00 
carly, 


Drey Bros., 





125.00 
Golden Curbstone, June, 4 

Olson, Sac’ City; TOWS: .cecicccace 107.50 
Marquis of Greenbush, May, 

J. E. Kerwin, Early, TIowa...... 127.50 

SUMMARY. 
22 females sold for $1,894.50; aver., $86.11 
9 bulls sold for $872.50; average, 96.54 
31 head sold for $2,767; average, 88.61 
ENJOY THE WINTER MONTHS IN 
CALIFORNIA—THE LAND OF OUT- 
DOOR LIFE AND UNEQUALED 
ATTRACTIONS. 

Three daily trains to California, the 
Overland Limited, the Los Angeles Lim- 
ited and the China and Japan Mail, be- 
tween Chicago and California, make close 
connection with train service from. all 
points on The North Western Line. They 
form the most splendid and complete 
transcontinental service, and offer choice 


of routes going one way and returning 
another, without extra charge. Send for 
booklets and information, or call on any 


ticket agent of The North Western Line. 
—Paid Advertisement. 


OF GENERAL INTEREST 


Breeders’ Association.— 
January 8, 1913, is the date for the Iowa 
Horse Breeders’ Association meeting. It 
will be held at the Iowa State College in 
connection with the annual short course. 
A special discussion of the Iowa stallion 
law will be taken up. Talks of interest 
are the following: ‘‘The Value of the Colt 
Show,” by Warren Crownover, of Hud- 
son; “Common Ailments of Horses,’’ by 
Dr. J. D. Cline, of Ames; ‘‘Market Types 
of Draft Horses,’”” by Wayne Dinsmore, 
of Chicago. 


























lowa Horse 


Polled Hereford Association.—The an- 
nual meeting of the Polled Hereford Asso- 
ciation was he!d at Chicago, December 
4th. Twenty-eight breeders from eight 
different states were present. The secre- 
tary reported that there are now 624 
herds of Polled Herefords in the United 
States. The association bad a gain of 112 
in its membership the last year. J. E. 
Gren, of Indiana, was elected president, 
and B. O. Gammon, of Des Moines, Iowa, 
secretary-treasurer. 

Standard Poland China Record.—The 
regular annual meeting of the stockhold- 
ers of the Standard Poland China Record 
Association of Maryville, Mo., will be held 
at the Live Stock Exchange Building at 
the stock yards, South St. Joseph, Mo., on 
Wednesday, January 8, 1913, at 9 o’clock 
a. m., for the purpose of electing a presi- 
dent, one vice-president from each state 
represented, and seven directors all for 
the ensuing year, and for the transaction 
of such other business as may come be- 
fore said meeting. George F. Woodworth, 
Maryville, Mo., is secretary. 


lowa Beekeepers Meet.—Thursday and 
Friday of last week the Iowa Beekeepers 
held their first annua] convention at the 
Savery Hotel, Des Moines. The principal 
subjects of discussion were how to con- 
trol foul. brood and how to educate the 
beekeepers of the state to better methods 
of honey production. <A _ resolution was 
passed asking for the appointment by the 
state of an assistant to fhe state ento- 
mologist whose work should be chiefly of 
educational nature loking toward preven- 











i 7 (Powe Biures 
DAY AND NIGHT SCHOOL ALL THE YEAR. 
ss bac = = in Later Bookkeeping, 
Stlcoehis. | POSITIONS GUARANTEED. 
The catalogue is free for the asking. Work for 
board furnished by the school. Address 
BOYLES COLLEGE 
1905 Harney St. Omaha, Nebraska 
















GASOLINE 
No smoke, grease, bother, 
108 styles, 1-, 2-,3-, 4- 
fixtures. ‘ 
toagents 
amp FREE ing 6 Lamps. 
catalog and liberal terms, 
Hollow wire system also. 


Co, 1317 MarketSt., Canton, 




















SEEDS SHIPPED ON APPROVAL 


Medium Ked clover, Mammoth clover, 
timothy, alsyke, Boone Co. White and 
Reid's Yellow Dent tested seed corn. Send 
for samples and delivered prices. 
J. W. RICHARDS, 

SEED for winter sowing. White 


Sw E . and yellow biennial cultivated 
G LOV E R varieties. Prices & circular free. 
RRR TEI 


Ferris, Ill. 








E. Barton, Box 2, Falmouth, Ky. 





Home Grown Clover Seed 
99% pure. Sold direct to user. Write for prices. 
EK. E. VOORHEES. Bliandinsville, Iil., 
Dealer in Hardware and Implements. 











tion of foul brood and better methods of 
honey production. For the ensuing year 
the following officials were elected: Frank 
Cc. Pellett, of Atlantic, president; J. W. 
Stine, of Salem, vice-president; S. W. 
Snyder, of Center Point, secretary: C. H. 
True, of Edgewood, treasurer; H. B. Mil- 
ler, of Marshalltown; A. H. Bonney, of 
3uck Grove, and E. C. Wheeler, of Mar- 
shalltown, directors. 

Milk Goat Breeders.—The eighth annual 
meeting of the American Milk Goat Rec- 
ord Association was held in Chicago, De- 


cember 3d. W. A. Shafor, of Hamilton, 
Ohio, was elected president and J. B. 
Darst, of Dayton, Ohio, secretary and 
treasurer. Thirteen new members were 


added to the association. 

Dairy Short Courses.—-The annual dairy 
short courses at Purdue University, La 
Fayette Ind., begin January 20th. Two 
courses are offered; one in farm dairying 
and one in creamery buttermaking and 
ice cream making. Each course lasts 
eight weeks. Full information concerning 
them may be obtained by addressing ©. F. 
Hunziker, dairy department, Purdue Uni- 
versity, LaFayette, Ind. 

School for Housekeepers.—The annual 
school for housekeepers will be held at 
the University of Illinois, January 15th to 
24th. Because of the crowded condition 
of the women’s building in which this 
course is held there will be no laboratory 
work in cooking and sewing this year. 
Most of the time will be devoted to gen- 
eral lectures on such subjects as land- 
scape gardening, home decoration, good 
and bad tastes in furnishing, care of 
flowers, some noted pictures, the home 
library, the care of children, houseclean- ’ 
ing, home mechanics, household manage- 
ment, food, planning meals, cooking for 
invalids, production and care of milk, cost 
of food, table setting and service, vege- 
tables from the home. garden, cooking for 
thresners, etc. ‘snere will also be a series 
of lectures on clothing, including the 
choosing of fabrics, home dressmaking, 
home millinery and taste in dressing. 
Another series of lectures will deal with 
health problems. 
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io matter how old the blemish, =~" 
how lame the horse, or how many do 
have tried and failed, use 
Fleming’s 
Spavin and Ringbone Paste 
Use it under our gnarantee—your money 
refunded if it doesn't make the horse 
go sound, Most cases cured by a single 45- 
minute application—occasionally two re- 
uired. Cures Bone Spavin, Ringbone and 
idebone, new and old cases alike. Not used 
on splint, curb or soft bunches. Write for 


Fleming’s Vest-Pocket 
Veterinary Adviser 
Best book on blemishes, and we send it 
free. Read it before _you treat any kind of 
Jumeness in horses. 192 pages, 69 iliustra- 
tions, durably bound in leatherette. 
FLEMING BROS., Chemists, Q 
211 Union Stock Yards, Chicago, Ill, 


ATE and QUEEN 


Surpasses the famous “Black 
Beauty", ‘‘Kate’’ a victim of poor 
Jhandling is vividly contrasted with 
, Queen” who was more fortunate. 
You sympathize with one— 
rejoice with the other. Prof, 

ery has woven into this 
intensely interesting story, 
many valuable suggestions 
for ponding horses—a 
result of alifetime’s ex- 
Perience, Sells for We, 
but a limited number 
only will besent for 
the names and ad- 
dresses of 5 horse 

owners and 10 
cents. 






























Noe matter how long your horse 
has been afflicted, 


GLEAR-EYE REMEDY 


fg? will cure Moon Blindness (Ophbthal- 


4 mia), Cataract, Pinkeye, ete. Sold 
under a Satisfaction or Money Back 
Guarantee. §2 prepaid. 

STERLINE Best remedy ever dis- 

**covered for Fistula, 

Snavin and all swellings of flesh and joints, 

$2 per bottle, prepaid. Guaranteed. Free-- 

Our valuable book “Forty Facts for 

Horse Owners.” It tells things you asa 
horse owner should know. Write for it. 

The Lakeside Romesy Co. 
5408 Calumet Ave Chicago, Illinois 


Don’t Have a Blind One 
“VISIO 


An Absolute Cure for 
Moon Blindness 


(Opthalmia), Cataract 
and Conjunctivitis 
Shying horses all suf- 
fer from diseased eyes. 
“Visie” will convince any hirse owner that it will 
absolutely cure defects of the eye, irrespective of 
the length of time the animal has beeu afflicted. 
No matter how many doctors have tried and failed 
vse “VISIO” under our GUARANTEE to refun 

money if it does not cure, 
$2.00 per bottie, postpaid on receipt of price. 
VISIO Remedy Ass'n, 2459 Calumet Ave., Chicago IL 


You Can't Cut Out 4. 28S eR AcE 


will clean them off permanently, and you 
work the horse same time. Does not 
blister or remove the hair. $2.00 per 
bottle, delivered. Book 4 E free. 
ABSORBINE, JR., liniment_for 
mankind, reduces Varicose Veins, Rup- 
al aeeenes or Ligaments, on 
Glands, Goitres, Wens, Cysts. lays 
ee ae pain quickly. Price £1.00 and §2.00 a bot- 
tle at druggists or delivered. Will tell you more 
if you write. Manufactured only by 


W.F. YOUNG, P.D.F., 89 Temple St.,Springfield, Mass. 


Dr. George Hollabush’s 


~ _ \ SURE CURE for 
ABORTION 


and general tonic for cows. The 
only genuine sure cure and 
general tonic on the market. I 



































not satisfactory. Send for cir- 
culars. 


Dr. Geo. Hollabush, Ft. Atkinson, Wis. 


YANKEE COLIC REMEDY "Pc. Kina used bo 


circus people for 
horses and wild animals. Safe. certain and sensible. 
Acis in three minutes. By mail prepaid.$1. OLD 
GERMAN MEDICAL CO., Guttenberg, lowa, U.S. A. 


STRONGEST FENCE MADE 

















FROM FACTORY DIRECT TO FA 

26-inch Hog Fence,_...14c. 
41-inch Farm Fence,_..21c. 
48-inch Poultry Fence_.224¢. 
80-red spool Barb Wire, $1.55 


Many styles and heights. Our large Free Catalog 
contains fence information you should have, 


COILED SPRING FENCE CO. Box 32 Winchester, Ind. 
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For Sale or Exchange for Real Estate 


Qne 5-passenger Packard automobile, 
fully equippea. Address T. J. Nertney, Ottawa, Il. 














guarantee and refund money if 





lowa State Farmers’ Insti- 
tute and Agricultural 
Convention. 


Tuesday and Wednesday of last week 
the annual meeting of the Iowa State 
soard of Agriculture was held at Des 
Moines. There were about forty in at- 
tendance Tuesday, and neariy a hundred 
Wednesday. in the program were sev- 
eral good addresses on live subjects. It 
is a pity that many more farmers did not 
attend the meeting. 

Tuesday afternoon, Thomas H. Mc- 
Ibonald, state highway engineer, gave 
an excellent talk on lowa road problems. 
Hie said the greatest troub!te in lowa is 


that the people do not know the advan- 
tages of good roads, or how to. build 
them They must be educated, and that 
takes time. In this connection, he sug- 
gested the building of different kinds of 
hard reads at the fair grounds, so that 
the farmers coming in every year might 
get an idea of what they are like. In 
regard to hard roads, he said that he 
supposed that most of the people listen- 
ing to him did not believe in hard roads 
under average lowa conditions. Neither 
does he believe in tmacadamized roads 
for most of the state. There is not suf- 
ficient suitabie rock in lowa to make 
macadamizing practical. The kind of 
hard road in which he does believe is 
the brick-concrete road. This road con- 
sists of a foundation of concrete, but 
with brick forming most of the wearing 


making in all a road 
about sixteen feet wide, with a dirt road 
on either side for use in good weather. 
This is an expensive type of road, and 
he does not urge the too hasty building 
of it. Nevertheless, he says it is his 
observation that in those localities where 
the dirt roads are kept in the best shape, 
there is the most agitation for permanent 
hard roads. 

Aside from the brick-concrete road, the 
two remaining practical in lowa, 
according to Mr. Mclonaid, are the grav- 


surface of the road, 


classes 


el road and the dirt road. The dirt road, 
of course, will be our common road for 
many years to come. He advocated its 
management under county supervision, 

suggesting in all counties the hiring of a 

eounty engineer. In Clinton county they 

have hired an engineer for several years 

past at an expense of about $2,000 a 

year. They have found that this $2,000 

spent in salary for an engineer has been 

more than repaid by the xreater attention 

ziven the roads. In reply to some ques- 

tions by the audience, he mentioned the | 
fact that around Mount Ayr, in southern 

lowa, they have some exceilent dragged 

dirt roads, due to the fact that prizes 

have been offered by the town for the 

best mile of dragged road. He also men- 

tioned the fact that in Michigan, Wis- 

consin and Minnesota the state has laws 

which reward those localities which keep 

their roads up to a certain standard. 


the publicity 
Agricultural 


depart- 
College, 


Mr. Beckman, of 
ment at the Iowa 


ta'ked entertaining:y on the necessity of 
advertising the state of lowa. Hie ap- 
peared to think that the best object in 
advertising was tu keep our own people 


at home rather than to attract emigrants 
from other localities. Opening his talk, 
he told of an lowa farmer who sold his 
farm for $15,000, and moved out in the 
Wenatchee app.e country of Washington. 
Here he bought ten acres of apple land 
for about a thousand dollars an acre, but 
after a few years came to the conclusion 
that he would have had just as good a 
fruit farm, at far less expense, by buying 
in the hills of western Iowa. 

“We are lacking in loyalty,” said Mr. 
Beckman. ‘“‘We should adopt the motto, 
‘Grown in Towa, made in lowa, sold in 
Iowa.’ If Iowans realized the opportuni- 
ties at home there would not, at present, 
be a half million native born Iowans out- 
side the state.”’ The pzreatness of Iowa 
as a manufacturing state is shown by the 


fact that in 1910 the value of her manu- 
factures were practically ejual to the 
value of her farm crops. To illustrate, 
the ignorance of Iowa people concerning 
products manufactured in the state, he 
told about the fine woolen goods made 
at Amana Hie said that the blankets 
made there were among the best, and 
that in New York they commanded a pre- 
miun Yet in the state of lowa, not one 


person in ten ever heard of them. 


rhe Iowa farmer not only under- 
values lowa as a manufacturing state, 
but he e!lso fails to appreciate her in an 


agricultural way. He told about her pos- 


sibilities as a fruit state Hie asked how 
many lowans knew that southwestern 
Iowa is the home of the Jonathan apple; 
that here it grows to its greatest perfec- 
tion; that from this section J: nathan 
apples, for several years past, had been 
Zrown which had won prizes over the 
best Jconathans of the west. Hie told 
about the splendid Bartlett pears grown 


in Harrison and Marion counties: the 
onions Zrown near Ottumwa and Daven- 
port; and the sugar beets of northern 
Towa. In referring to sugar beets, he 
said that this season the average } 


northern Iowa was twelve tons to the 
acre, and that each ton brought $5 at the 
factory. He told the story of a farmer- 


lawyer who kept complete accounts of his 
crop yields and the cost of producing the 
same. This man found that it cost film 
$40 to grow an acre of sugar beets, but 
that since he secured a total yield of 
twenty tons to the acre, he was making 
a net profit of upwards of $70 per acre 
this year. 

Someone inquired why it was that no 
one had heralded the fact abroad that 
this year Iowa not only produced a great- 
er total vield of corn and oats than anv 
other state in the Union, but that her 
average yield per acre was among the 
highest. Th‘ts speaker said that if such 
a thing had occurred in one of the west- 
ern states the fact would have been tele- 
graphed all over the world. 

The Tuesday afternoon session closed 
with an address by the Hon. W. L. Hard- 
ing, lieutenant-governor elect. The most 
interesting suggestion furnished by -Mr. , 


(Continued on page 1820) ‘ 
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Revolutionizing the 


Simplest and Strongest 
Spreader 
On the John Deere Spreader, the 
Spreader with the Beater on the 
Axle, two hundred working parts 
that continually give trouble, are 


done away with. This spreader is 
so simple and strong that it does not 
getoutoforder. It has noclutches, 
no chains, no adjustments. 

The John Deere Spreader is the 
greatest improvement in spreaders 
since theirinvention. It is asmuchin 
advance of ordinary spreaders as the 
self-binder was over the old reaper. 


The Beater on the Axle 


Mounting the 
| : . beater on the 
MPA =~ —=— se axle makes the 
je, oe) JOhn Deere 
Ay : “Y Spreader possi- 
US ble. This fea- 

~ e - 
The Beater on the Axle onic pad 6 
not get it on any other spreader. 
The beater on the axle does away 
with all chains and clutches. It puts 
the strain and stress of spreading 
on the main axle—where it belongs 
—not on the sides of the box or the 
frame of the spreader. 

Mounting the beater on the axle 
makes the John Deere Spreader 
easy to load—low down. 

Only “Hip-High” 

Sides of 
the John 
Deere 
Spreaders 
are only 
‘hip-high.”’ 
The first 
three feet 
you lift a 

Easy to Load fork of 
manure are easiest of all. From 
there on to the top of the ordinary 
spreader is hard work. 

_You lift manure only three feet 
with the John Deere Spreader. You 
always see into the spreader, just 








Valuable Spreader Book Free—Get this book at once. It contains 
reasons for using manure—how to apply it to the land, how to store it, 
and a description of the John Deere Spreader, the Spreader with the Beater 
Ask us for this book as Package No. Y28. 


on the Axle. 
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Spreader Business 


where each forkful is needed, 
Wheels do not interfere with loading, 


Few Parts 


There are no clutches to get out jf 
of order, no chains to give trouble 
and no adjustments ‘ 
to be made on the 
John Deere Spreader. ¢' 
On old style spread- }) 
ers, ten to twenty 
adjustments aree 
necessary before they 
will work at all. Any- 
one of these, wrongly Out of Gear 
made, might put the spreader out 
of business. 

To start spreading with a John 
Deere Spreader, move the lever at 
the driver’s right back until the 
finger or dog meets the large stop 
at the rear of the machine—there is 
no clutch. 

The John Deere Spreader does 
not get out of order. It is always 
ready for use. 


Roller Bearings 
Roller bearings, few working 
parts, the center of the load com- 
paratively near the 
team and theweight |! 
distributed overfour  |j 
wheels, I 













' make the |} 

Roller Bearing John DeereSpreader | 
light draft. There are four sets of |) 
roller bearings, two between the 
main axle and the beater, and two |; 
in the front wheels. 

Bridge-Like Construction [| 

The substantial jJe==4 | 
steel frameonJohn SS _ 
Deere Spreaders /}: : 
has high-carbon 
structuralsteelside 
sills. Like modern 
railway bridgesit is 
built on the best” yt 
knownprinciplesof Built Like a Steel 
steel construction. Bridge — 

It is securely bolted, insuring 
rigidity and perfect alignment, even 
after years of use. 
























John Deere Plow Co., Moline, illinois 
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hides, etc. Write today. 
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Pair ¥¢3 Gloves FREE 


You can share profits with me this winter. Every one of ® 
my friends will get absolutely free a pair of fur gauntlet 
gloves or mittens (just as you prefer) with each horse, cow, 
steer or bull hide which we tan and make into a coat or 
robe—workmanship guaranteed. Send for prices and our 
valuable booklet, which has a large amount of informa- 
tion on how to select and care for hides, how to 
choose the best hides for fine coats, how to ship 


H. B. Mickle, Pres., 
H. B. Mickle Fur Coat & Robe Co. 
541 West 7th St., Mason City, Iowa. 


Address 


Pra 











Wwe 
BUY 
for 


FURS:HIDES 


spot to 50% more money for to ship Ra d Hid us than %& 
sell at home. Write for Bene List, Market Report, Rit. tt ack ons 


HUNTERS’ & TRAPPERS’ GUIDE." 





450 paces, leather bound, Best thing on the subject ever written. Mlustrating all Fur Animals. 4!) 








about Trappers’ Secrets, 


end Furs to us and get 


c Decoys, Traps, Game Laws. How and where to trap, and to become 3 * 1 
cessful trapper. It's a regular Encyclopedia. Price, §2. To our customers, 


beautiful Robes. Our Magnetic Bait and Decoy attracts animals to traps, $1.00 per bottle, Ship you! 
Boues highest prices, Andersch Bros., Dept 21 


$1.25. Hides tanned in 








OWL BRAND ON COTTONSEED MEAL 


means best quality and responsibility. 
We will bold your trade. rite us for 
Prices and booklet. F. W. BRODE & 
> CO., Memphis, Tenn. 
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io send for a Free 
HW Sample Copy or He 
for one yearor 
three years. 


CORN, Waterloo, Ie 
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IMED FOR LIVE STOCK SALES Swale will be out of that commodity be- well.covered in the smoothest form. She twenty-one prizes, with eight cuinpeti- 
pares CLA Wi fore the season is far advanced. Mr. is qualified to enter any breeder’s herd. | tors, and that they scored 95 and 9514 
SHORT-HORNS, Swale’s herd has bé@en vaccinated, and Another fine heifer and }-rospective breed- per. cent out of a possible 100 per cent 
of uth and Clegg Bros gilts will be sold thoroughly immune to ing cow is Aberdeen Beauty 34, by Cham- for perfect plowing. They have some 
o7—J. Fe & sia cholera. If in need of breeding stock of pion, and tracing to Imp. Dorothy. She very interesting literature and photo- 
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ole Bros., Rock Valley, Ia. 


Gage, Lester, Iowa; dis- 
‘A. Jerdeman, Jewel Junc- 
M. F. Cerwinske, Rockford, 


i. Healy, Bedford, Iowa, at 
vn, lowa. 

‘ullough & Johnson, Steen, 
te & Smith, St. Cloud, Minn. 
Martin, Bellevue, Iowa. 

A. Schaefer, Raleigh, Iowa; 

sale. 
ien - Ne!son - Bowers, 


HOLSTEINS. 
1-22, Woodlawn Farm Co., Sterling 


Oct. ol-ee 

oa HEREFORDS. 

Feb. 26—-\\. T. McCray, Kentland, Ind. 
PERCHERON AND OTHER DRAFT 
HORSE 


Gales- 





$1—Breeders’ sale, Bloom- 
Cc. W. Hurt, Arrowsmith, 


Jan. «5. - au) 

anager. 
POLAND CHINAS. 

i17—S. A. Roberts, Knoxville, Iowa. 

enry Bros., Sheldon, Lowa. 

Irs. Peter Ellerbroek, Sheldon, 


Gritters, Hull, lowa. 
Bloemendaal, Alton, Iowa. 
Reed, Montieth, lowa. 
Ic. Farver, Fostoria, lowa. 
Jan. )1--Samuel Tillinghast, Peterson, Ia. 
r, hn H. Fiteh, Lake City, Iowa. 
\\ Barr & Son, Villisca, Ia.; 
4 ted Oak, Iowa. 
=nyder & Lee, Sac City, Iowa. 
}. M. Glasier, Algona, lowa. 
6—Wim. Greoters, Boyden, Iowa. 
s—C. H. Johnson, Correctionville, 





Sey het et ot 
L3ed 


10—A. D. Jones, Dunlap, Iowa. 

Henry Dorr, Remsen, Iowa. 

M. Peery, Alvord, [owa. 

P. Hancher, Rolfe, Iowa. 
Ruebel Bros., Marathon, Lowa. 
J. T. Molloy, Albion, Iowa. 

W. J. Crow, Webb, Iowa. 
i—hk. W. Halford, Manning, Iowa. 

\v. A. Henry and Jas. Williams, 
is, Lowa, 

\V. S. Austin, Dumont, Iowa. 
Feb. 27—R. R. Blake, Dallas Center, Ia. 
t Cc. M. Pederson, Dunlap, Iowa. 

l6e—M. O. Watts, Fairfield, Iowa. 

DUROC JERSEYS. 
2o—Peter Jacobs, Kanaranzi, Minn. 
C. Veenker, George, Iowa. 
A. H. Moen, Inwood, Iowa. 
Jas. Williams, Marcus, lowa. 
Cc. A. De Vaul, Inwood, Towa. 

A. J. & L. L. DeYoung, Sheldon, 


t 


14—J 


4 \i 
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t 
er tototys 


bee ene hes hee bea bee bet hee bee) 








Jan. 27—John Thompson and N. J. Wil- 
kins, Lake City, Iowa. 

Jan, 28--E. E. Hand'tey, Carroll, Towa. 
Jan. 2s—-Cahill Bros., Rockford, Iowa. 

Jan 20—C. J. Janssen & Son, Meservey, 


} a 
Jan. 23—P. W. Weberg, Denison, Iowa. 
Balmat & Son, Mason City, Ia. 


lan 
dan 


Fe). 4+—F. H. Dickey and H. S. Fain, 
Emmetsburg, lowa. 

Feb. 4+—Geo. T. White, Dallas Center, Ia. 
Fel Grant Lynn, Spirit Lake, Iowa. 
Feb *—-Weaver & Fountain, Montgom- 
ery iowa, 

Fei Schmidt, Everly, Iowa. 

Fet M. E. Merfeld & Sons, Greene, 

Feb. 12—R. J. Wei'and, Canistota, S. Dak. 
Feb. 1:—S. O. Smalling, La Porte City, Ia. 
Feb. 1:-—F. M. Washburn, Lake Crystal, 
Mi? 

Feb. ..—H. W. Smith & Sons, Sioux Falls, 

Feb, 2 Gearke Bros., Aurelia, Towa. 

Fe “—A, L. Neville, Aurelia, Iowa. 

n .-—I. H. Graham & Sons, Cherokee, 

Mar. 5—Wm. Taylor. Ireton, Iowa. 

HAMPSHIRES. 
Fe ‘—R. J. Boles, Alta, Iowa. 
CHESTER WHITES. 
Fe —Barr & Rae, Ames, Iowa. 





Special Netice to Advertisers 


* who desire to make changes in or discon- 
idvertisements already running must have 
f such discontinuance or change reach us not 
an Wednesday of the week preceding date of 
1 order to be sure of same being made. The 





b ilso applies to advertisements requiring class- 
4 on or special position. Our pages begin to go to 


‘rotyper on Thursday morning and no changea 
can be made after pages are made up. New advertise- 
ments. however, can usually be inserted if received 
&5 laty as Monday morning of the week of issue. 


Fie!d Notes. 


high-class red Scotch herd bull is 
ne offered on another page of this 
by Drey Bros., of Early, Iowa. He 





—— 








Issue 


is tried sire and guaranteed in every 
Way The price will be very low for a 
bu! of his value. He must be sold at 
Orcs 

Mo. R. R. Blake, ‘breeder of big type 
Polands, Daltas Center, lowa, advises us 
that he is about sold out of boars, and 
is now ge®:ing ready a splendid offering 
of lig type sows fer his bred sow sale, 
February 27th, particulars of which will 


xiven later. 


Just a few of those good Poland China 
= left, owned by Mr. C. M. Pederson, 


of lhunlap, Iowa. Two are fall boars. Mr. 
Pec-rson will also sell his yearling herd 
boar now, Defender Again, son of the 
firs’ prize D.’s Defender. Mr. Pederson 


is vricing everything where the buyer 


Will not turn away if wanting a boar. 
Mr. C. J. Swale, of Sumner, Iowa, 
breeder of choice Duroc Jerseys, reports 
tha’ he is all.seld out of bears.. He is 
how offering. a. choice lot- of -bred . gilts. 
Inquiry is already coming* for the gilts, 


anc it is more than probable that Mr. 





the above kind, write Mr. Swaie at once. 

Poland China boars of the big, stretchy 
sort may yet be had at $25 and $3 leach 
from Mr. A. Van der Ploeg, of Kanawha, 
Iowa. They are nearly ail of A Wonder 
breeding, and are the kind that should 
find favor with pork raisers at the present 
time. It would be well to write Mr. Van 
der Ploeg before they are ail gone, if in 
need of a boar. Note the change in his 
advertisement. 

“I have sold several boars through the 
advertisement in Wallaces’ Farmer. Am 
sold out of fa!] boars, but have a number 
of good serviceable spring bears left, and 
my herd boar, Regulus, is also still avail- 
able.”’ The above is from W. I. Jacques, 
who will be glad to send Wallaces’ Farmer 
readers full particulars concerning the 
young boars he offers and also the herd 
boar. Look up his advertisement. 

Mr. Wm. Crownover, of Hudson, Iowa, 
is offering a good lot of imported and 
hom» bred draft stallions and mares, of 
the i’ercheron, Shire and Belgian breeds. 
Mr. Crownover’s recent importation in- 
cludes some extra good mares,.as well as 
stallions. He will be pleased to have 
Wallaces’ Farmer readers come and see 
them at his farm, located between Hud- 
son and Waterloo. See announcement this 
week on another page and kindly mention 
Wallaces’ Farmer when writing. 

Growthy, lengthy, heavy-bened Duroc 
Jersey boars are offered for sale by A. M 
Avery & Son, cf Mascn City, Towa, who 
have been breeding Duroc Jerseys for a 
good many years. Avery & Sen have been 
very successful] in producing Duroc Jersey 
boars of the big type, vet which are net 
coarse, and their pigs have given excel'ent 
satisfaction. They want you to write 
them about their boars or to come to see 
them if possible before vou buy. <A postal 
card or letter request asking for informa- 
tion will receive a prompt reply. 

Mr. J. FE. Goodenow, of Maquoketa, Ia., 
who makes a specialty of breeding Short- 
horn cattle for milk as wel! as for beef, 
is now offering some excellent young bulls 
for sale. They are of Scotch and Scotch- 
topped breeding, and in cclor they are 
reds and roans, and include one or two 
whites. They are of the short-legged, 
good, thick type, and are sired by the 
Scotch bull, Lodestone’s Best, who is also 
of the short-legged, thick, smooth type. 
See announcement elsewhere in this issue 
and write, or call on Mr. Gocdenow, if in- 
terested in buying a good bu!! at a rea- 
sonable price. 

Messrs. R. Wilkinson & Son, of Mitchell- 
ville, lowa, are now offering a number of 
good young Angus bulls for sale, sired by 
Imp. Ideal of Stranden. Messrs. Wilkin- 
son are practical cattlemen of long experi- 
ence, and, as already noted, they sold Mr. 
Hall, of ['linois, the steers on which he 
won grand championship at the recent 
Chicago fat stock show. One of the best 
bulls they now have for sale is a good, 
deep, thick fellow of the popular Black- 
bird family. He is a yearling and growthy 
for his age. Others are of similar merit. 
Write for other particulars, mentioning 
Waliaces’ Farmer. 

Watson, Woeds Bros. & Kelly Co., Box 
Lincoln, Neb., call attention to their 
imported Percheron, Belgian and Shire 
stallions for sa'e, in their announcement 
on page 1822. Their recent importation is 
considered one of the very best this big, 
reliable firm has ever made. Their barns 
are full of good horses, with flat, clean 
bene, bought for cash, and offered at 
prices to sell them, and give the buyers 
satisfaction. This firm prides themselves 
on their satisfied customers, and for years 


9 
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they have o'd a big percentage of their 
horses to old customers. They do a big 
business and have been making a num- 


ber of importations each ycar. Their mam- 
moth barns are lecated right across from 
the Nebraska State Agricultural College, 
at Lincoln, and they will be pleased to 
have our readers call and inspect their 
horses. They will a'so send their big il- 
lustrated catalogue free to those who will 
write for it. Address as above. 


J. G. TRUMAN ELECTED PRESIDENT. 

J. G. Truman, of the Truman Pioneer 
Stud Farm, Bushnell, Ill., has recently 
been advised by cable of his election as 
president of the Thorney Engiand Shire 
Horse Show, one of the leading local shows 
of that country. This honor is we!l mer- 
ited, and reflects the standing Mr. Truman 
enjoys in the Shire country of England as 
well as in America. 


THE KINMOUTH-CLEGG BROS. 
SHORT-HORN SALE. 


These well-known breeders of good 
Short-horn cattle will hold a holiday sale 
at Ainsworth, Iowa, on Friday, Decem- 
ber 27th, and they cordially invite all 
readers of Wallaces’ Farmer who are in- 
terested to come and spend the day with 
them and pass judgment on the gharac- 
ter of their offering. An inspection of 
their catalogue will disclose a line of 
breeding that would be hard to excel in 
valuable Scotch blood of established value 
and character. In families are found Vic- 
toria, Brawith Bud, Princess Royal, Gen- 
erosity, Cecelia, Wimple, Beauty and other 
noted tribes, and. we can also add that 
they are strong in individual merit, Ro- 
setta Duke, a fine, red bull of thé Clegg 
consignment, has the form and smooth, 
beefy breed character to please any crit- 
icat buyer who is looking for a choice 
breeding bull or one for the show ring, 
as we find it. difficult to fault him at any 
point. His dam is Imp. Proud Rosette, 
by Pride of Morning. His sire was New 
Year’s Gift, by New Year’s Count. This 
young bull_is an outstanding geod one 
all through, and will satisfy critical buy- 
ers who need a high-class herd bull. 
Baron Victor is another of correct form 
and type, carrying a wealth of flesh on 
short legs. He is a Victoria of the rich- 
est breeding. Buyers will find all the 
young bulls in strong, vigorous condition. 

their females, Cherry Volumnia 4th 
heads the list. She will -be*two years old. 
next. June, and-is:a show heifer at- the 
present. time—extremely low set and very 





rivals Cherry Volumnia ith for best heif- 
er of the Clegg consignment. Lady Ce- 
celia 2d is aiso in fine form, and of the 
choicest bipod lines. J. T. Kinmouth con- 
signs nine bulls, all Scotch but one, and 
includes the herd bull, Dr. Cruickshank, a 
sire of great scaie and broad loin, and a 
tested sire. Red Victor is a good, smooth 
three-year-old bull. He was sired by 
Rural Victor, and is a strong, robust bull 
—right in merit and blood lines. Victoria 
Queen 2d is a good, useful Scotch cow 
that will drop a calf by sale day, by the 
herd bull, Dr. Cruickshank. Red Gener- 
osity is a fine, red cow with bull ca!f at 
feot by Rural Victor. She shows a great 
udder,* and with: care and training should 
become a great milker. In fact, buyers 
will find an offering of high-class, reli- 
able cattle consigned by reliable men. 
Write for their catalogue, and mention 
Wallaces’ Farmer. 


ANGUS BULLS FOR SALE. 


Angus bulls from the well known herd 
owned by W. J. Miller, Newton, Iowa, are 
now offered for sale, in a new announce- 
ment elsewhere in this issue. The bulls 
are around a year old, and are related 
to prize winners, most of them being sired 
by Keylex, who is the sire of some of 
the winners in Mr. Miller’s show herd this 
year. One of the bul's, a gvod, typey 
Queen Mother, is out of Mr. Mil'er’s well- 
known show cow, Snowflake 2d of Kirk- 
bridge, winner of first at the Chicago In- 
ternational three years ago. Another of 
the bulls is out of. Heathertonia 4th, the 
dam of Rosegay 6th, who won first for 
Mr} Miller this year at the Iowa and other 
state fairs. Mr. Miller has beer one of 
the principal Angus exhibitors for years, 


and has never missed showing at the 
Chicago International. He won cham- 
pionship there on his cow, Barbara 


- Woodson, a year ago, and the same cow 


won championship for him this year all 
around the circuit, except at Chicago. Mr. 
Miller a'so won championship on aged 
bull at seme of the state fairs, and be- 
sides being a strong exhibitor with his 
breeding herd, the Miller steers have been 
winning many laurels for the Angus. His 
winnings en steers the past few years 
include many firsts, and a few champion- 


ships. Mr. Miller wi'l be pleased to have 
those interested to make him a visit at 


his fine home, a mile west of Newton, his 
place being one of the best improved 
along the main line of the Rock Island 
railroad. 


THE IDEAL FARM ENGINE. 


A farm engine for running the grind- 
stone, churn, separator, pump, corn shell- 
er, feed grinder, wood saw, ensilage cut- 
ter, etc., will be found in the 4-horsepower 
Cushman engine which weighs less than 
200 pounds. <A_ special feature of this 
engine is that it uses gasoline according 
to the work it is doing. If it is work re- 
quiring on'y one horsepower, the con- 
sumption of gasoline is !ight. The auto- 
matic throttle governor measures out just 
enough fuel, and thus reducing waste. 
This ip one of the many splendid features 
of the'Cushman engine. Another notable 
feature is the light weight. It is made of 
the very best materials and the weight is 
reduced to the minimum, making it an 
easy engine to take around the farm. In 
addition to the 4-horsepower engine, which 
will deliver 5-horsepower, the Cushman 





Motor Works, of 2%28 N. St., Lincoln, Neb., ; 


also make 6, 8 and 29-horsepower engines. 
They have issued an interesting book'et 
te'ling why their Cushman engine has 
proved so satisfactory on the farms of the 
corn belt, and they want the opportunity 
of sending a copy thereof to Wallaces’ 
Karmer readers. A postal card or letter 
request will bring it by return mail. 


SPROUTED OATS—WINTER EGGS. 


Are your hens laying in 
eggs sell high, or are they 
he: Ils off? It has been found that if 
hens are fed something green in winter, 
they will keep on laying, as in summer. 
It has also been found that sprouted oats 
is the very best of green feed, ard does 
for the poultryman what ensilage does 
for the dairyman—greatly increases the 
profits. To supp'y this green feed has 
been a problem, but the Close-to-Nature 
Co., of Colfax, Iowa, has soived it with 
their grain sprouter, herewith illustrated. 
It has been called a perpetual poultry 
silo, as it supplies hens with green feed 
in winter, the same as the silo does cows. 
With the grain sprouter the farmer can 
make his poultry pay him in the winter 
—the very time he can devote the most 
attention to the business, and the time 
he always gets the best prices. Poultry 
fanciers have been using this grain 
sprouter quite extensively, and were very 
quick to get it as soon as it was placed 
on the market. The farmer can use it 
to even greater advantage, as he has 
cheaper grains, and is better fixed “to go 
into the poultry business extensively. The 
new parcels post law, now going into ef- 
fect, is a new incentive for farmers to 
make a specialty of selling pou!try and 
eggs direct to city customers, and deliver 
by parcels post. The grain sprouter, re- 
ferred to above, is made in different sizes, 
and makes from two to four’ bushels of 
green feed from one of grain, the work 
being done very rapidly. The sprouter 
can also be used for starting garden seeds 
and is an excellent seed corn: tester. See 
announcement eisewhere in this issue, and 
write for free catalogue, mentioning Wal- 
laces’ Farmer when writing. 


A REMARKABLE PLOWING RECORD. 


The Wheatland and Big Rock plowing 
matches in Illinois are the biggest plowing 
matches held in this country. They are an 
annual affair, and thousands of people at- 
tend. This brings out the best plowing 
that it is possible to do, and manufactur- 
ers are keen to make a good record at 
these two great plowing shows. The 
Janesville Machine Co., 34 Center Street, 
Janesville, Wis., point out the remarkable 
record Janesville plows havo made in 
these two. big contests. They. call par- 


winter, when 


eating their 


‘ticular attention to the fact that in 1912 


the Janesville plows won sixteen out of 





graphs showing the lands plowed by the 
Janesville plows, and giving reasons why 
they have proved successful in these big 
plowing contests, as well as on hundreds 
of farms in every state in the corn belt. 
One of the most popular plows of their 
make is the three-gang, and they want 
you to be sure and investigate their 
claims for this gang prow. They also 
want you to pay particular attention to 
the Janesville suiky plow, which has been 
so successful in plowing contests, as they 
are satisfied that any man who is inter- 
eted in getting the very best results from 
plowing, and who wishes to get the plow- 
ing done in the easiest way possible, will 


be more than interested in the different 
styles of Janesville plows which they 
manufacture. Their advertisemnet cn 


page 1807 gives some of the reasons why 
they have proved popular, and they want 
you to either use the coupon which it 
contains or to write them at once a pos- 
tal card or letter request asking for their 
free beok telling about Janesville plows. 
If you are interested in knowing about 
their famous Budlong disk harrows, their 
riding and walking cu'tivators, disk culti- 
vators, corn planters, etc., they will be 
g'iad to give you the infermation—in short 
they will be giad to answer any questions 


you may wish to ask with regard to the 
Janesville line of machinery, which has 
made a splendid record in the hands of 


the best class of farmers. Either use the 
coupon which their advertisement con- 
tains or drep them a postal card request, 
and their literature will be forthcoming 
by return mail. 


CHICAGO AS A LIVE STOCK MARKET. 

Interesting facts and figures are given 
with reference to Chicago and the Union 
Stock yards of Chicago in an advertise- 
ment on our inside back cover page. There 
is no doubt as to the supremacy of the 
Chicago market. With all due respect to 
other markets, it is recognized as the cen- 
ter, and it has grown in popular favor. In 
1911, 16,397,492 animals were sold at the 
Chicago Union Stock Yards for the re- 
markab'e sum of $259,484,690, and this 
year’s figures will break all records of 
sales of any market in the world. The 
Chicago Stock Yards Company invite Wal- 
laces’ Farmer readers to write them for 
and detailed information with regard to 
the Chicago stock yards and the facilfties 
which it offers, that they may wish. They 
will cheerfully give you any information 
you may wish concerning the Chicago 
market, and the advantages it offers to 
the grower of live stock. They claim that 
you can get the most money from your 
live stock by consigning it to the Chicago 
market, and they will be glad to furnish 
you facts and figures to substantiate their 
statement. Their advertisement on our 
back page gives partial jnformation and 
they wili appreciate your reading it care- 
fully. Look it up. 


EVERY HOME NEEDS A GOOD 
WORLD’S HISTORY. 

Wallaces’ Farmer does not hesitate to 
recommend very strongly to its readers 
Ridpath’s History of the World. It is in- 
teresting in every detail, accurate ia the 
facts it presents, attractive in the illus- 
trations it contains, and it makes an addi- 
tion to the reading matter in the home, 
the value of which can hard'y be over 
estimated. Make your family a Christmas 
present on a New Year's present, this 
year. You will be astonished at the inter- 
est your children wi!! take in reading the 
history after they get started to reading 
Ridpath’s History. It is published in nine 
volumes by the Western Newspaper Asso- 
ciation, 119 South Dearborn St., Chicago, 
lil.. The binding is serviceable, the illus- 
trations exceptiena'ly attractive, there 
being 2,000 illustrations in all, and we 
venture to say that our readers who buy 
Ridpath’s History of the Wor!d will be 
more than pleased with their investment, 
particularly after they haye had it in 
their home for a year or more. Children 
going to school are interested in history. 
They want to get the very best informa- 
tion possible, and they have it in this 
work. The advertisement of the Western 
Newspaper Association on our back page 
this week gives full particulars with re- 
gard to this history. They are making an 
attractive price for the complete set, 
either for cash or else on the payment 
plan if you prefer to buy it that way, and 
they want you to send for the sample 
pages, and full particulars concerning 
their offer. Be sure and read their adver- 
tisement, and use either the coupon which 
the advertisement contains, or if you do 
not wish to mutilate the Christmas issue, 
simply copy this coupon in a letter or on 
a postal card, and it will answer the same 
purpose. The mention of Wallaces’ Farm- 
er when writing them will be appreciated 
by both the Western Newspaper Associa- 
tion and ourselves. 
THE MITCHELL ELECTRIC LIGHTED 

AND STARTED CAR FOR 1913. 


An excellent idea of what the automobile 
buyer will secure in Mitchel] automobiles 


for 1913 is given in the manufacturer's 
advertisement on our inside front cover 
page. The Mitchell-Lewis Motor Company 


want readers of Wallaces’ Farmer to read 
this advertisement, and to write for the 
very interesting and attractive catalogue 
of Mitchell cars for 1913 which they have 
issued. Mitchell cars for 1913 have three 
different sized engines. The largest car 
is the seven passenger six cylinder 60- 
horsepower ‘car with 1144-inch wheel base. 
which sells f. 0. b. Racine, Wis., at $2,500. 
The next largest car is the 6 cylinder 50- 
horsepower car with 132-inch wheel base, 
built in two and five passenger body styles, 
at $1,850, while the third car is the 4 
cylinder 40-horsepower car with 120-inch 
wheel base, at $1,0%. The first named has 
44%4x7-inch stroke; the second 3%-inch bore 
by 6-inch stroke. and the 4 cylinder car 
4144-inch bore by. 7-inch_ stroke. The 
Mitchell-Lewis Motor Co. want to tell you 
what this long stroke means to you, and 
they hope to have a good many requests 
from Wallaces’ Farmcr~readers~for the 
handsome-..catalogr'>.thoy.-have issued. 
Kither a postal Card. or letter request will 
bring it by return mail. 
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Calves 


My treatment enables 

at to stamp out abor- 
ion from your herd 

and keep it out. 


Three 
Great 
Points 


Overcome the 
germs—1, In the 
mother’s blood. 
2, in the genital 
organs. 3,In 
the stables. 
You can apply my sim- 
ple, reliable treatment yourself. If you have any 
trouble with your live stock,remember experiment 
is more costly than neglect. Write me, giving the 
nets and enclosing 2c a and I willadvise 
you by return mail, holding your letter confidential, 
DR. DAVID ROBERTS, President 
DR. DAVID ROBERTS VETERINARY CO. 
6022 Broadway, Waukesha, Wis. 


Buy Your LAST 
Separator FIRST 


If you have never owned a 
separator don’t buy care- 
lessly. only to find that you 
necd and wanta really good 
machine. If you have aworn 
out or unsatisfactory sepa- 
rator, let your next be a life- 
time investment. Geta 


Great Western 


SCRE AE ne mage 

first instead of “ work- 
ing up to it.” Get our free Art 
Book on Separating Cream and 
Handling Milk. Shows best 
methods, gives results of exten- 
sive experiments and informa- 
tion found nowhereelse. Make 


$10 to $15 
more per cow per year. Our 
book tells how Write for it 
atonce. Address 


Rock Island Plow Co. 
05C Second Ave., Rock Island, Ill. 


GRIND 150 BU. PER HOUR 
) ate LESS THAN 1¢ PER BUSHEL 


( Up) 






































Bowsher Mills often reduce the 
cost of grinding one-half. That's 
because they are light running, 
with perfectconical shape grind- 
ers, different from all others. 














(Sold with er without elevator) 
Crush ear corn (with or without 
shucks.) Grind Kaffir in the head 
and all kinds of small grains. Handy 
to operate. 10 sizes—2 to 25 H. P. 
Also sweep grinders. 
B FREE offends and’ manures. 
DG manures. 


N.G.Bowsher Co., South Bend, Ind. 


DITTO canoes\ 


An honest mill sold In an 
honest way. Try it. 
2 S- Triple-ceared, Ball-bearing, 
Double-cut. Keep it if satis- 
fied; if not. return itatm 

expense. Nomoney down. 
trust you. Fastest and best grinder made. Saves 
twice its cost every year Get my free catalog. Alro 
power grinders, gasoline engines, scales and derricks. 
G.M. DITTO, Box 32 JOLIET, ILLINOIS 

Sehethilnesbeceniaiainl 


F= Corn Belt Mill 


£20 Days Grinds more ear corn or small 
Free 

















































grain, with less power, than 
"= Trial any other mill. Doesn't warm 
:— the feed. Lathe-centered Burrs 

may be changed in three m‘nutes. 


: nA A Try it 20 days free 
em) Write to-day for booklet. 
y a |) 
= a 


Spartan Mig. Co. Pontiac. mi. 


Ship your hay to 
ALBERT MILLER & COMPANY 
192 N. Clark St., Chicago 


Largest handlers of hay in the middlewest. 


GUARANTEED AUTO SPARKER 
(Better than an everlasting bettery). 
Will generate current for igni- 
tion, and electric lights, 
charging storage batteries, 





















Catalog etc. Suitable for all types 
Free and sizes of gas and gaso- 
With line engines. Let us tell you how 
Full to make your own electricity. 

inmtor- MOTSINGER DEVICE MFG. CO. 
nation 196 Chestnut St., La Fayette, Ind. 
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lowa State Farmers’ Insti- 
tute and Agricultural 
Convention. 


(Continued from page 115) 





Harding was that the sights seen at the 
state fair each year be brought home to 
country communities all over the state by 
means of moving pictures. If moving 
pictures were taken of the state fair, 
and the films were sent out to the coun- 
iry schoolhouses or other central places, 
the educational benefits of the Iowa fair 
would much more effectively be brought 
before the people. This suggestion, prop- 
erly modified, is an excellent one, and we 
would like to see it followed out. 

Doctor Pearson, recently chosen presi- 
dent of the lowa Agricultural College, at 
Ames, was listened to with interest on 
Wednesday afternoon. Very concisely he 
summed up the causes for the decrease 
of rural population in lowa by saying that 


farmers left the state because they con- 
sidered that elsewhere they could either 
have better schools for their children, or 
make more money or enjoy better social 
advantages. To make farming more prof- 
jtable in Iowa, we must make it easier 
for farmers to secure capital, and for 


In this con- 
inves(igations 


young farmers to buy farms. 
nection he told about his 


into the farm credit system of Germany. 
There farmers can borrow money at from 
two to three per cent interest on loans 
running from forty to sixty years. In ad- 
dition to the two to three per cent inter- 
est, they must pay each year what 
amounts to one and a half to two per 
cent on the principal, making a total an- 
nual payment of from three and one-half 
to five per cent, as compared with an 
average of about eight per cent in the 
United States. Then at the end of forty 
to sixty vears the German farmer finds 
all his loan paid off with a total annual 
outiay of what would be less than inter- 
est rates in this country. But President 


Pearson did not pretend to make any 
elaborate statement of the causes for peo- 


ple leaving Iowa. He said that the mat- 
ter ought to be investigated, and that a 
committee similar to the Country Life 


Commission, appointed by Mr. Roosevelt, 
should thoroughly look into the matter. 
lie hinted that Iowa might be going 
through a process which the’ eastern 
states had already passed through. Twen- 
ty, thirty, or more years ago, rural pop- 
ulation of the eastern states was declin- 
ing rapidly. But not only did these east- 
ern states decline in rural population, but 
the value of their farm land fell. Now 
prosperity is returning to these states, as 
is evidenced by the fact that the value of 


New York farm lands increased thirty- 
five per cent during the last ten years. 
He remarked on the fact that bankers, 
manufacturers, railroad men, et al, are 
trying to induce farmers to raise larger 
crops, the motive being, no doubt, that 
in so doing the cost of living of their la- 
boring men will be cheapened and indi- 
rectly their own profits increased. 
President Pearson said that the inter- 


ests of the farmer were that he should 
not only produce larger crops, but that he 


should produce them more cheaply. To 
secure this end, he thought the recent 
hiring of county experts in five or six 


lowa counties was significant. He closed 
with an appreciation of the greatness of 
the state of lowa, especially the greatness 
of‘ her fair and the greatness of her crops 
during the last year. In 1912 she has ex- 
celled all rivals, even Illinois, in corn and 
oats, the two big farm products. But Ili- 
nois is ahead of lowa as an average of the 
last ten years in her corn crop. And this 
is due, Mr. Pearson seemed to think, to 
the strenuous educational! efforts put forth 
by the University of Illinois. In that state 


they have a million dollar appropriation 
for agriculture every year. In the long 
run education counts. Iowa is in fast 


company, but if she keeps her eyes open 
she can surely hold her own. 

Our readers will remember the Boys’ 
Essay Contest last spring. As a result of 
this contest, eighty boys attended the 
state fair last fall. When they got home, 


forty of these boys wrote essays on what 
they learned at the fair. The best essay 
was written by Forrest Ford, of Tipton, 


lowa 


Young Ford was unable to be at 
the i 


meeting, but his essay was read, 

greatly to the edification of all present. 
Mr. Chappel gave his annual report, 

which will be published in next week's is- 


sue. In the business meeeting of the 
joard of Agriculture, the same officers 
and directors were elected as for last 
vear. They are: President, C. E. Came- 
ron, Alta, Towa; vice-president, O. A. Ol- 
son, Forrest City: secretary, A. R. Corey, 
Des oMines; treasurer, G. S. Gilbertson, 
Des Moines: district members—first dis- 
trict, R. S. Johnston, Columbus Junction; 
second, C. W. Phillips, Maquoketa: third, 
Elmer M. Reeves, Waverly: fourth, E. J. 


Decorah; fifth, E. M. Wentworth, 
Center; sixth, T. C. Legoe, What 

seventh, C. F. Curtiss, Ames; 
eighth, Frank FE. Sheldon, Mount Ayr; 
ninth, John F. Summers, Malvern: tenth, 

FP. Mullen, Fonda: eleventh, H. L. Pike, 
Whiting. 

At a special meeting of the board Fri- 
day it was decided to issue practical farm- 


Curtin, 
State 
Cheer 


ers’ bulletins, with money derived from 
the fees of stallion registration. Such 
bulletins have been issued in Missouri, 
Kansas, and other states, but never in 
lowa. It is a good move, which should 
benefit Iowa farmers, if a good man de- 


votes his time to issuing the bulletins. 

Boys’ and Girls’ Clubs.—The fourth an- 
nual Iowa boys’ and girls’ club contest 
will be held at Ames, January 1-11, 1913. 
The club now has over 14,000 active mem- 
bers in Iowa, who are enrolled in six dif- 
ferent courses of home work under the 
extension department of the State College 
of Agriculture. As a state-wide premium 
in the boys’ and girls’ club contest, Mr. 
Joe F. Denburger, Des Moines, Iowa, of- 
fers a pen of his pure-bred chickens. The 
members of the Iowa boys’ and girls’ 
clubs may compete for prizes. 








things up in good shape are buying 


Paroid twelve years— painted once. 


is the roofing you know will last, 


Rew Yerk Chicago 


PETE ery 


Good Roofing Pays 


If you were to sell your farm you couldn’t get as much for it if your 


buildings were run down and had leaky roofs. 


NEPONSET * 
PAROIO ROOFING: 


The Real Rival of Best Shingles 
because it is an investment. Gives you adequate fire protection. Cuts out repair 
bills and lasts longer than shingles, metal and other old-time roofing materials. 

At Geneseo, N. Y., the Erie Railroad Station has been covered with NEPONSET 
The freight station has been covered with 
NEPONSET Paroid for eleven years. This is actual proof of long wear. 

Equally long records 1ave been made on barns like your own. 
Be sure to buy it next time. 


Send for Our FREE Book on Roofing 


and the name of the NEPONSET dealer near you. 


F. W. BIRD & SON (Enablished 1795) 
\158 Neponset Street, East Walpole, Mass. 
Washington Portland, Ore. San Francisco 
Canadian Plant: Hamilton, Ont. 
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NEPONSET 
Proslate Roofing 


makes a handsome red or 
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green roof for houses. 
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E. Myers, 

President, 

E. Myers Lye 
mpany. 


farmers can tell you it prevents hog cholera. 


fiesh thus preventing feed waste and 
The use of Merry War POWDER 


far his hogs have escaped.’ 
venient to buy in case lots 
ERS WON’T SUPPLY YOU. 


Dept. 78 


No More Hog Cholera 
—No Hog Worms— 
Bigger Pork Profits 


By Feeding Daily 
Merry War POWDERED Lye 


Are you going to wait until there is an outbreak of hog cholera in your 
neighborhood—when it spreads from herd to herd killing off hogs like flics— 
| or will youtake steps right now to prevent any possible outbreak in your 
own herd? Youneed have no fear ofhog cholera wiping out your pork profits 
if you will feed a little Merry War POWDERED Lye twice each day with 
the regular rations. /t ae ar wi month per hog, and thousands of 
is awful disease may be raging in a neighbor- 
hood, but hogs that are on a Merry War POWDERED Lye diet, ave couaiiinaed against it, as 
surely asa vaccinated person is protected against smallpox. 
keeps the digestion in such perfect condition that every pound of feed is changed into tirm 
reatly increasing pork profits. 

1 i D Lye asa hog remedy, conditioner and fattener is not 
an experiment. It is a specially prepared, powdered lye that has been tried and proven safe and 
effective for those purposes. Full directions on ev 
fashioned,ordinary lye. Get Merry War POWDE, 
perience has proved to be the safest, surest preventive of hog cholera the world has ever known. 

fa These Hogs Could Not Take Cholera 
We have had hog cholera all through our district. Those who have been using M 
ED Lye have missed it. One man in particular, who buys it by the case, has cholera all around him, but so 

C. M. COOPER, Proprietor of ‘‘The Right Place’? Dawson, Neb. 
Make a test for et. Dio, pede WDERED Leocomer ts 10c cans (120 teeds per can). It is con- 
ns for at G ers’, 6 Deal 
There are no substitutes. WE WILI SUPPLY YOU DIRECT. $4.00 1 FOR GDOZ: CA NS, IF YOUR DEAL- 
Write for our valuable booklet “How To Get The 
Raising.’’ Sent FREE for the asking. 


E. MYERS LYE COMPANY, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


ery can. Don’texperiment with an untried, old 
REDLye—the time-triedremedy that actual ex- 





















Besides it destroys hog worms, 


War POWDER- 


lers’ Everywhere. 
Biggest Profits From Hog 
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Which Kind Do You Want? 











Silos Direct From Factory To Farm 


SAVE THE AGENTS’ AND MIDDLEMEN’S PROFITS 


We manufacture our Silos from the best of material, ship on approval, 
and you are under no obligation to accept your silo if not exactly as rvpre- 
sented. Write today for free book!et and price list. 


INDEPENDENT SILO COMPANY 


282 ENDICOTT BUILDING, 





ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA 
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teed 56 to 60% protein. 


PORK AND BEEF PACKERS 


6 LBS. RATH’S DIGESTER TANKAGE 


fed with every bushel of corn will produce the best results in feeding hogs. 
Send $2.25 for 100 lb. sample. 


THE RATH PACKING CO. 


Guaran- 
+ 


Special price in ton lots. 


WATERLOO, !OWA 














20-HOUR 
WELDED TANK 
HEATER 


WO GRATE OR FIRE POT 
Keeps ail tle heat under 
water. Has been known 
to bold fire 24 hours with- 
cm sparen. Burns any 

uel. 


Ask for circular and special 
introductory price. 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING CO. 
1246 West 10th St., Kansas City, Mo. 
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Old Reliable Four-Burr Mills 


Double Set of Burrs grind 
ing at same time. Masy 
thousands in use —zround 










millions of bushels. 2-horsé 
mill grinds 20 to 50 bushels 
per hour; 4-horse m:\! 40 t0 
80 bushels. We also mad- 


ufacturethe Famous 
lowa No. 2 mill for $12.50 
Write for free illustrated 
catalog of Feed Mills asd 
Hot Air Furnaces 
BOVEE GRINDER AND FURNACE WORKS 
Street, A 


95 Sth WATERLOO, LOW 
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— ° S ] year-old, that weighed fully a ton, for, Mower ........ seceevececreecereess 106.00 | Gem; Frank Stevenson, Oneida, II! 560 
Recent Public es. $565, to Theo. Nordstrom, of Aurelia, Ia.,°| Mildred Marshall, May, ’08 (and b. Topsy; Chas. Peterson, Swan Creek. 
ia and her dam, a twelve-year-old, to A. calf); E. S. Fanning, Nemaha, Ia. 135.00 1) alae oar rere eet ee ee ietcces | 608 
E TOOP-OLDSEN SHORT-HORN Nordstrom, of Aurelia, for $300. We omit | Rachel, Dec., °04 (and b. calf); Blossom; Geo. Borwald ............ 500 
TH SALE. comment on the sale of any of the differ- John Erickson, Odebolt, lowa.... 130.00 | Swineshead Flora; Geo. McCray.... 450 
bg -horn sale held by Messrs. | ent mares recorded, as they were all | Carrie 2d, Feb., 709; C. A. Thomp- Gothic Sunshine; Geo. Borwald..... 625 
he nd C. A. Oldsen, at Auburn, { Worth. more than they brought of breed- ON esata tate atin: Nine ed wee ae ate hae 120.00 | Frithville Princess; F. W. Jordan.. 1,550 
! ber 9th, was largely attended | ing age. The two-year-old imported stal- | Wildeyes 2d, Feb., 09 (and c. calf); —_ Grey Countess; Geo. Stoll .......... 600 
} fe tle were disposed of as per | lion Picadore was a real top-notcher, ex- John Erickson «oo... see eee eee ee - 115.00 | Springfiei\d Bute; Louis Retchler, 
and cement. The merits of the | ceeding:y heavy for his scale, and alto- of BULLS. | a 2 S| RE ee St Sie 545 
r a") justified a somewhat higher gether a magnificent horse. He remains Roan Victor, Apr., ‘11; F. John-  _ Dowsby Daisy 4th; Geo. Borwald... 525 
» was obtained. It was an | in the neighborhood at $835, Nebraska son, Wall Lake, lowa setsteee ees 155.00 Smithford Phyllis; Luther Huston, 
od lot of large, thick-fleshed | forcing this price. Mr. Ensign conducted | Butterfly Boy, May, '11; Chris Roth, cee ee || re ee mea: 870 
-o tail-eenders. The herd bull, | his sale in a manner which gained the _ Wall Lake, Iowa ........ pte eens 100.00 | Short; Geo. McCray .............00- 595 
‘sident, was the bargain of | entire confidence of all present. P. ¢- | King James, July, 11; Wm. Hill- Ferry Lady; Geo. McCray........... 425 
iis of his size and character | Guire conducted the selling. <A list of mer, Lytton, Iowa ............+- 100.00 rurntree Columbine; Geo, McCray.. 400 
-ed so uniformiy can be count- | Prices follows: uti Red Knight, Aug., "11; Chas. Mow- — Heckington Boniface; Geo. MeCray.. 425 
fingers in almost any state. ’ MARES. er, Wall Lake, Iowa ....... +..+. 207.50 | Waldersey Pearl; Geo. McCray...... 460 
“Heim, of Auburn, was the | Imp. Guinee, Apr., ‘06 (and m, foal); — Roan Pride, Oct., °11; W. J. Eller- Dewstow Beauty; Luther Huston... 870 
05 A. L. Mason, of Early, ; Ira a — ae Sane ’ ao ona . a = ee oTuaes rs mt 112.50 Ys Re ee 
yt “aiees incipa nteste Mr. mp. Malice, May, ’05; m. Reed, Teddy Mooser, Sept., ’11; Jno. Er- 
pa, Heine = aes iowa, pete Cleshorn, Iowa ....... Pee Te 50 FORBGI fo 6. 5:5: 6107: asesees Joe ceeeeesees 140.00 A CHRISTMAS SUGGESTION. 
Bee cing in attendance, as he se- | Imp. Glorieuse, Mar., '06; W. J Ted Lad, Aug., "11; W. W. Hen- | A Colorado subscriber, sending his re- 
choice females at around $113 Brandhorst, Manning, Iowa ........ 500 ning, Sac City, lowa ..........+.. 130.00 | newal, incloses an extra dollar, and 
olonel Geo. P. Be'lows eccn- | Imp. Biche, Apr., '04; C. A. Pingeon, __ Wild Boy, Jan., '12; Frank Gragert, 2 writes: ‘P'ease send Wallaces’ F: 
r selling. Orval Lee, of Sac Cleghorn, lowa ...... Pore 560 Dows, Iowa ........... Recss.ccese 135.00 “sn pis aces armer 
. sige ed in the ring. None of the | Imp. Hermine, Mar., ’07; Clyde Jenks, Redlight, June, ‘11; M. H. Andrews, | _ to my tenant this year. His work has 
ee outside the state. We list aga a Dayton, ee Secceee -++ 145.00 | been very satisfactory, and I don’t know 
N ge selling for $100 and over: MAME WOR a ox. <osceaoccoacerscn: 24 females sold for $2,272.50; aver., $ 94.66 | Of @ more appropriate Christmas present.” 
: F EMALES. . Imp. Harmonie, June, ’07; Otto Schnei- 17 bulls sold for $1,827.50; average, 107.50 | Many of the most successful landlords of 
- uty, Nov., '03; H. P. Py Ge PONTE, BOWE se. 6.6 0:6 ces te ers 00 41 head ‘sold for $4,100; average, 100.00 the central states have found it a good 
ee ee ge eur -00 Imp. Gachette, Mar., '06;-W. J. Brand- ane sim pce at 2 a to Bsns the best farm papers 
ity od, 2) eg DR ogee MIE ooo cic do har are. 5 oinae a msec eei abe gieioinid 405 in the hands of every tenant. If you have 
‘ : : Oe dee ‘(and b. 117.50 | Imp. Histoire, Mar., ’07; Wm. Reed... 405 TRUMANS’ SHIRE MARE SALE. a a with a cages no oth- 
é Queen of -AUDUFR, & - Ve or Imp. Chimene, May, ’04; Walter Gor- very success ! vas er Christmas remembrance could,be more 
: “eft; ( E. Short, Auburn, Iowa. 100.00 don, Meriden, Iowa ......0..0+.00000- 380 oi ne Form a acceptable than a paid-up subscription to 
Champion, Jan., ’05; H. P. _ Imp. Victoire, Mar., ’00; Clyde Jenks. 365 | 1]. on December 12th. In character and Wallaces’ Farmer. When you wish to 
dd '6 wisi Sse ois ie a nin 5 pti. 115.00 | Bertha, Apr., ’09; J. Matthews, Larra- value the offering of imported mares mea- make a holiday gift of a subscription, give 
: _ Oct, "OT; A. E. Luckow, | 00 bee, Iowa ..... Seats c sie gisice na dialer eee 370 | sured up to any former offering, and met | both your own name and that of your 
: Bred, LOWER Ste vis 00/4 rie Sissies ae Moxy, Apr., ’10; Jno. Mitchell, Cleg- with favor sufficient to make an average | ffiend. On receipt of your order, an ap- 
; Se ee 115.00 horn, TOW@ oo... eee eee e eee eee ee 125 | of $646 for the thirty-four head sold. Buy- | Propriate holiday card will be mailed to 
° NedSedadiar dig 2 Sake ag te oa 15.00 Flora, June, ’10; J. Matthews......... 390 | ers were present from several different | Your friend, advising him that the paper 
: Gen “i og oer dc. a Rosette, Mar. °12; L. Ducommun, states, which made competition strong for he pont nee Week WHE your best: wish- 
- . ee sate c ont ” 150.00 Cleghorn, low@ «1.1.1.1 eee ee eee eee 350 | the choicest lots. The top price of the | €S: Christmas orders should be sent 
: ! a Ju 5 Nee’ a wt Favorite, Apr., 12; L. H. Ducommun.. 395 | sale was $2,525, which was paid for Laith- | Promptly, and will start with the special 
: cpelier > ee ia... ae u STALLIONS. waite Rose, she going to J. Mitchell, Lake | holiday issue of the paper. 
. Sachs Gem, Dee. 2 Ee Imp. Picadore, Mar., '10; L. H. Du- gg, | Geneva, Wis., the owner of the great Shire 
pote RS SpE iiaprentsiecs AOMMOOD gan eee ee” Jape a Road cae os tase A 35 | stallion, Dan Patch. The prize winning H 
< e ; os Mas. 'OR (and c Imp. Albert, Apr., '16; Crandel & Dan- 2 mare, Frithville Princess, went to F. W. wo BIS ere Uernsey |] $ 
ee E.’ Short’ * 420.00 : forth, Randolph, Minn. eyes eae ee ee 425 | Jordan, Taloma, Ill., at $1,550. The bal- 
, pat Fe 06 lana b peep ene . Carlson s Standard, July, °09; Frank 700 ance of the offering maintained a good, for sale, grand sons of May Rose King, 
Ot ee toe 130.00 Iams, St. Paul, Neb. we tteeee iat ats 7 fair level of prices throughout the sale. ready for service. 
; i oe nae See Mer a ee ? Paul, Apr., '09; M. P. Stevens, Bone- | The senior member of the firm, Mr. J. H. | wy LOGSDON D : 
7 jarmet 2d, July, °09; A. Abner, steel, S wary alakun = 4h ols Se erie 500 | , : and 4d the sal . W. LO ’ ow City, lowa 
7 wilter. AOMMEL ukclsecaseeesbaok ... 100.00 B illiant a rele il Chas { conara Truman, was present, and opened the sale 
pete of Auburn. July, ’09 (and c R ’ id Pes Ss. e ’ 900 with a few appropriate remarks, thanking 
PEt\S 1G.) He SHEN Cbs ces ee * 415.00 ALOMBEN, LOW .. .- eo -eessrees seer ee ee the crowd for their presence, and assuring An us Bulls for Sale 
£0, By Short oes een Mignon, Mar., "11; Crandel & Dan- | | them that the offering was the best he g 
= “Carnarvan, IOWA ..ceeeeceeee .... 100.00 . Mane. “41° Sohn: Ola. Diarranes. re could find in Hng-and. RE OMSTIDE, WES Six good young bulls, half brothers to prize win- 
© Giden Blossom 4th, June, ’04; H. es 2: a OE ae 250 indeed a credit to him on account of its | ners, (cas out of the Stet prize Snowflake 2d- All 
5 P. Steele Sewhen ss ae Ree ehe wats Oates E ( rN v.. 11; Chas. Juirren, ri great merit and Shire character. A good choicely bred. Call or write. 
_ BULLS. a ras I sell , 1as. Juirren, | | bunch of buyers was present from Logan | W. J. MILLER, Newton, lowa 
B cttis) President, Apr., 06; John Co arcus, ae PE ee seseees Wash. «<9 | county, Illinois, they securing at least a 
Z Heim, Auburn, Iowa : 205.00 oquet, Apr., ‘12; N. Lindgren, Wash- 950 carload of the best mares in the sale. The 2 PERCHERON STALLIONS 2 
| Pe = pri “re a gg ta . ta, Iowa Sgt Ne ts sec secivetccveseress 25 sale was conducted in the usual Truman One black and one dark gray coming two 
4 Mee NORA ’ “om oe 120.00 Mac, July, ’09; M, P. Stevens......... 400 | fashion, with everything selling absolutely | next May. Sound and right with fine style and action, 
. Bay: RAD ER 5188 9 96:18)5 4 48. -« CNR ESAT avs SUMMARY. on its merits. Colonel Carey M. Jones Of my own breeding and registered tn Percheron So- 
B Jumbo, Apr., 11; Ed Hankey, Lake _ 16 mares sold for $6,995; average, $437.20 | was in the box’ asssited by Colonel Keck | ciety of America, Also a good Shire stallion, dark 
. Cit Jowa, settee eee e eee eens 150.00 10 stallions sold for $4,185; average, 418.00 in the ring. A list of sales is found below bay, same age. W See ee ; 
P f Aug. "Tl; Ed Harmon, Mar- |), | 26 head sold for $11,180; average, 430.00 | which tells the story: . J.C. GLASER, Abingdon, Illinois. 
2} wn, OWR .nccseccvccseccscce <<. yr ’ ~ “¢ . = 
n Knight, July, '12: L. Brean, ee ee Ww rydeland’s Gem 2d; J. G. Moore, ” ‘COTCH herd bull, Kegal Crown of M. 
Ratan) Mata oe Cotte i cm re 0.00 THE RICHARDSON SHORT-HORN Rushville, Tl. Meee eter eee e ees tees 405 \) V. 250795. forsale. Red. Exceptional quality. 
K Feb. ’12: Jchn Pudenz SALE. W — : rater Chas. Schaf- | Bargain price. DREY BROS., Early, lowa. 
Big mpabies - = enocker, Chestnut, Dleunls cotemcteas 575 - 
as 105.00 | ‘The forty-one head of Short-horns con- | wryde'and’s Model; Chas. Schaffe- POLLED DURHAMS. 
r cee | Se 6 ee ee = MOONGH Go iadirc cot ities. Saul. aca h eer 575 nepananaad 
* taal —_ ardson, 0o a sake, owa, yecempber "rvdels Molly: J. G. Moore...... 05 
ere! ae 10th, brought forty-one hundred dollars, LE A ps ony x, H ae Giclbies 105 POLLED DURHAMS 
, ing 102.50 witch was somewhat above . ~— son, Ill ci ane eae ’ 600 | Herd established 20 years. Represents the leading 
hed 1) " : = ardson’s previous offerings, and still the Fete Reine Me ee ke ey ee Ee Ms oe ae . Scotch families. Some choice females and bulls of 
Wall Lake, Towa ......... 107.50 | cattle at bought markedly conserva- bard green 9 mecont eot Aak gg 600 | serviceable ages forsale, It will be to your interest 
: : ; SI MMARY. ’ tive, especially the females. The bulls Fithian at aes Seis iy i ff oe oe 760 to see them rope get our prices. F. A. MURRAY, 
% fe ales sold for $2,952.50; aver., $1 1.81 were in very good demand; the seventeen Wisdeland) Sisheen Geeras Stoil Mazon, Grundy Co., Ill. 
i < sold for $1,257.50; average, 114.31 | head selling for an average of $107.50, Chestnut, TIl ‘ ‘ * 600 HEREFORDS 
/ head sold for $4,210; average, 105.25 | Mr. Richardson breeds a good class of Laithwaite Rose: John J. Mitchell. PERS shat 
SS cattle, and we think w? are safe in say- Lake Geneva, Wis. ah 9 es et ac 
THE ENSIGN PERCHERON SALE. ing ae he ts being Ag litte more | infield Greyling; Louis Rensler, HEREFORDS FOR SALE 
id ‘eee ; ey LOSe SNES AO NES OCR Tecerene CH GNOMMG HEL cine aitdiicceds ccsle aruie tin 
Al nusually large crowd of interested in just compensation for his efforts ale ng Nermandy Sweet 3riar: Edward 
peyie from both at home and abroad this line However, the Short-horns have Dayton, Oneida, Ill. ....eccseeeeee 730 | COWS AND HEIFERS 
gathered at the S. A. Ensign farm, near been a strong factor in acquiring the fine Marvshall Bertha: Geo. Schonduer | - 
Cleghorn, Iowa, on December 11th, to at- 440-acre farm which Mr, Richardson owns | ~ [incoin, Ul : rit —_ ao — first bay for = co rn gd —_ blood nine 
‘she . a aaa aaa - : 8 a ; P sy 4 in, re ee ed 4” dc ates, S« e heife 1 ry a Pe sctio ° 
i : dispersion pate oe. hae = fe a é oe es — ee oo ean a Bussinghall Lassie; Geo. Schonduer. 175 atre. "Corres i the herd bulls, Preemptor 144006 ond 
: estion one of the very best Perch- | occupy a prominent place in his business Catthorpe Linda; F. W. Jordan, Preeminence 267357, show bulls with size and quality. 
een studs of its are that ae vial ng nog re S08 ou ye cre | hs , “oe WOMMNG NS 6 cicsndaredccatecos cence 900 | Inspection invited. 
scl auction anywhere in that section. arm. At $207.50, 1e Young Elisa bre atnatind Ss alae Cinnemen “lems 
The t undation mares had been selected | bull, Red Knight, topped the sale, the ~~ Ga ee 600 W. T. WRIGHT, Mt. Pleasant, lowa 
vith ereat care in France. They were buyer being Mr. Chas. Mower, of Wall Moulton Rose Leaf: J. Stoll, Chest- : . 
stric the ton type. They were practi- Lake. In fact, it was the home buyers nut, SES Re eae 430 Hereford Bulls 
cal'y without any defects whatever. It | that lent strongest support to the sale. | yyoulton Charity; J. Stoll........... 4130 . ‘ . 
Was xpected that the imported mares Mr. H. P. Steele, of Kingsley, Iowa, took va » ‘Rhaatecesas r . Six good year old bulls, sired by Beau 
weul nf , > di — ic me , acne Dewstow Fuchsia; W. E. Donald H, a show son of Beau Donald 
~h sell for more money than they did. five head, w hic n was the ree. num- RMI EAED BUN dec te ne 5 7, aah pears He ets SSG: | ‘ges waa adtatheltnen on kouthaase. 
: re within the. writer’s knowledge ber bid off by any one party. Geo. P. Dewstow Active Girl 2d: W. Call or write. . 
have ares of such size and quality been 3ellows conducted the selling, his assist- cer 590 Ellis Bailey. Marshalltown, lowa 
sod or can they be cbtained for what ants being Lee and Teaquist. The list ip GREE PROT TE ARS Lae i * eee, : pe 
these mares brought. The fact that their | follows of those selling for $100 and over: 
ning fillies in some instances brought FEMALES. e ® . 
aim st as much as did these mares who Elisa 16th, Sept., ‘07 (and b. calf); | | A i 
ere carrving colts to the service of the Geo. Workmaster, Odebolt, Iowa.$160.00 
ca iorse was a striking example of the Aberdeen Lady, May, 10; John Ras- : 
yf ack of foresight on the part of the ring- | mess, Lake City, lowa -.-..--... 115.00 Graettinger, Palo Alto County, lowa, Tuesday, December 31, 1912 
count = <a sins go te Bed that laoatte v Fs aS edeienin: : dl (eed 3 to eee 100,00 This farm, consisting of 255.66 acres, is well improved, tiled and in a high state of cultivation. The farm 
were strong contestants for the horses of- Marchioness 47th, May. '10: H. P. lies within three-fourths of a mile of the town of Graettinger, Iowa. It is all level except about 55 acres, 
fore pie ge ay did a hii Steel Kingsl y Iowa 110.90 which is quite rolling. Terms are $5 per acre cash on day of sale; $10,000 first mortgage at 5%, $10,000 second 
iy and those that they dic not buy steele, ngsiley, PEIN tate ° mortgage at 6 per cent, balance to be paid March 1, 1913. Will also sell about 125 head of cattle. horses, mules 
t} oreed the selling price. Mr. Ensign Brewster 15th, Nov., ’09 (and b. and sheep, farm machinery. tools. etc., on the same day. Anyone from a distance will receive free trans- 
sod, besides his registered horses, a pair calf); C. A. Thomas, Ames, Iowa. 110.00 | portation from Windsor Hotel. See bills for personal property. 
fiost record Percheron mares, one a five- | Rose Lenton 2d, Feb., ’06; Chas. M. 0. GRoDLAND and J. G. JENSVOLD, Aucts. J. L. HOLLAND, Proprietor. 
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CATTLE 40 





: Brawith Bud, Victoria, Cecelia, Generosity and other reliable tribes are listed. Each consignor 
lists twenty head of the best young cattle from his herd. HERD BULLS ARE NUMEROUS with 
SHOW MATERIAL AMONG THE HEIFERS. For catalog address, mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer 


CLEGG BROS. 


COL. GEO. BELLOWS, Auctioneer 
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WALLACES’ FARMER 


Dec. 26, 1919 





HORSES. 


PERCHERONS 
BELGIANS 
SHIRES 


ONE OF THE 
OLDEST AND 
LARGEST 
«MPORTERE 
in 
AMERICA 



















lows, with great quality style 
and conformation. Will please 
the most critical. Prices rea- 
sonable. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Letters from hundreds of 
satisfied customers and big illug» 
trated catalog mailed free. 


Watson, Woods Bros. & Kelly Co, 


Bor 23 LINCOLN, wee, 


Cedar Rapids Jack Farm 


Headquarters for 


MAMMOTH JACKS 





with more size than usual. Come and see them and 
getiny prices Located on street car line between 
Cedar Rapids and Marion. Address, mentioning 


Wallaces’ Farmer, 


W.L. DeCLOW, Cedar Rapids, lowa 


Imported Percheron and Belgian Stallions 

Home-bred registered stallions, $250 to 8650 I 
guarantee to sell imported Percheron and Belgian 
stallions cheaper than any firm in America 


A. LATIMER a Creston, lowa 








ABERDEEN. ANGUS. 


12 ANGUS BULLS 12 


Good Breeding Individual Merit 
Priced to Sell 
ALSO SOME FEMALES FOR SALE 


mM. P. LANTZ, Carlock, il. 


20 ANGUS BULLS 20 


By Scottish Hero 52494 and Glen's Prileno 91606 
you want the smooth, low set quality Kind of reliab 5S 
blood lines, write me for full description and prices. 
JOHN E. GRIFFITH, W ashington, Iowa 


We: are offering a superior 
ANGUS BU LLS oe of — s of best breed 
ricing them to 
sult the man with the onal = Our herd is 
headed by Imp. Ideal of Stranden 28158 and we are 
offering cows and heifers bred to him. We invite in- 
spection. R. WILKINSON & SON Mitchellville, la. 


PLEASANT HILL HERD 
60 ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


forsale. Have rented my farm and will se?) my en- 
tire herd. consisting of cows, heifers, calves and five 
young bulls. J. NISSEN, _ Messer ey. iowa. 


OAK GLEN ANGUS 


Ten bulls from 8 to 20 months_old for sale. Good 
individuals of good breeding. sired by Ex. 111595. a 
2100 Ib. bull and winner of champlonshbip at northern 
lowa's leading vg in 1912. 
WwW. Ss. AUSTI 











Dumont, lowa 


aU ERNSEWS. 


T IS true that any of 
the following 


ucrnse 


bulls [ now offer would 


be a credit to anyone who 


desires to improve his 
Guernsey herd or grade up 
the herd he now owns. 
One sired by Pride of Day, 
three by Raymond of the 
Preel, 1, 11, V1. 


W. W. MARSH, WATERLOO, IOWA 





RED POLL. 


ae —_—_—_——————_—_QP—Pr—ePeeu0nucu0o50Qqreeeeeee 


Red Polled Cattle for Sale 


Choice bulls, also cows and heifers, from 
the herd that won ist, 3d and 4th prizes in 
official 12 m« irs butter contest last year © 
hy the R. P. . 


Address 
Ss. A.C ONY ERSE. Cresco, Iowa 


Red Polled Bulls 


A number of classy young bulls forsale, sired by the 
International and State Fair first prize bull, Rowdy 
Staff 16503 
MYRON SCHENC K, 


RED POLLED BULLS 


From 12 to @ months old. Also a few heifers and 
cows that are coming “fresh” soon. Sired by the 
show bull Evans. If you want something good, 
write us or come and see. Prices reasonable. 
ROGER VAN EVERA, R. I, Davenport. lowa. 


Please mention this paper when writing. 








Algona. Iowa 


























SHORT-HORNS. 

ORR nnn eee 

One yearling Missie, red roan. good bone; will be 
big, handsome fellow: his brothers now heading 
herds. One-year-old Cruickshank Broadhooks, roan, 
thick, blocky: a promising herd header. One red 
Cruickshank Lovely of same good type and quality, 
and three other good ones, al] but one by Juno's 
Heir. Come and see them if you want a good Scotch 


bull ata seeeenenee price. Address 
J. L. RE New Prov idence, Iowa 


FOR SALE scott oar 


ALL FEMALES 
and sired by such well known sires as Imp. Fancy’s 
Pride, Imp. Morning Star, March Knight, Imp. Black 
Watch, Fearless Victor, Imp. Cock Robin, Gwendo- 
line Lad, Prince of Sanquhar, etc. Will price entire 
herd or part. as desired. A bargain. Come and see. 
Farm near Herndon and Bagley. 


ARTHUR ZELLER, Cooper, lowa 


Short-horn Bulls For Sale 


Reds and Roans 
of Scotch and Scotch topped breeding 
These are good, thick, short legged bulls, sired by 
the good Scotch bull, Lodestone’s Hest 288745 
and out of good milking dams. Prices very reason- 
able. Come and see them. Farmadjoins town. Ad- 
dress, mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer, 


J, E. GOODENOW, Maquoketa, lowa 


Wayside Farm Short-horns 


High class young bulls for sale. 
Auctioneer Pedigree Live Stock. 


G. H. BURGE, Mt. Vernon, lowa 
SHORT-HORN BULLS 


Fifteen bulls from 9 to 18 months old, half of them 
pure Scotch. Also two sable and white Scotch Collie 
male pups, old enough to train. Address 
F.M. F. CERWINSKE, Rockford, lowa 

Farm Between Roc kford and Rudd. 


END RIDGE HERD SHORT-HORNS 


Herd headed by Select Sultan 348645. 
Young stock of both sexes for sale. Choice of bulls. 
$35. Also Poland-China boars. 

CLARENCE M. HAYS, Prop’r, 
Palo Alto Co. Rodman, Iowa 


Good Scotch Bulls 


Reds. Whites and Roans of the choicest breed- 
ing and right individually. Can also spare a few 
females. Herd numbers over 100 head. Write or 
come and see. Farm one mile fro town. 

G. H. GEORGE, _Montic ello, Iowa 























Scotch Bull For Sale 


Master Sultan 269857-—a nice red, one year 
last April, of the Missie tribe: very deep and thick, 
with ample scale and smoothness. Sired by Chief 
Sultan 285971. a son of Whitehall Sultan. Write for 
price and further information.  T. 8. HART, » Edinburg, me. 


HELD BROS., HINTON, IOWA 


Breeders of Short-horns 
We will hold a public sale Dec. 17th. 
Keep the date in mind, watch for further particulars 
and file your applic ation for cats AlOg. 


E leven ae » locky Sante 
Scotch topped SHOKT-HOKN 
BULLS, reds and roans, from 12 to 18 


months old. Sired by Lodestone’s Best 
(sire itve Lotest stone, dam Imp. Beauty 42d). Write or 
come and see them at Elm Hill I'arm, within city 
limits. J. E. GOODENOW, Maquoketa, Iowa. 


Dozen Cows and Heifers and 5 
Bulls Priced Low 
In order to sell quickly, am making a low price on 
them. Mostly Scotch topped, the oldest about ten 
months; all reds in color and all good ones. 
0. A. HYLDEN, St. Ansgar, Iowa 














ae RSHIRES. 


"REGISTERED AYRSHIRE CATTLE 


for sale, both sexes. Two yearling bulls ready for im- 
mediate use. E. R. McConnell, Wellington, O., R. 4. 





eee 


East View Shropshires 


We are offering all our yearling ewes and a few 
two-year-olds, sired by Imp. Delta, and bred to our 
great sires. They are good stuff and will offer you 
a good little floc k of 5 or 10 at a low price. Our show 
record tells you we tiave good stuff. Your business 
with us will prove agoodinvestment. You also have 
an invitation to East view. 


EL BITTERMAN, 


OXFORD DOWNS 


Cedarside offers some excellent yearling rams 
from imported sire and dams. One pair of twins are 
especially large and fine. My flock has averaged 12¢ 
pounds of wool each for five years. These rams will 
sell for $25.00 each. The first one ordering I will sell 
for $20.00. See who is first. 


C. A. NELSON, Waverly, lowa 








: __ Mason City, lowa 





eens 


CHESTER WHITES. 








Heath’s Ghester Whites 


Twenty head of March and April boars to offer, also a fine bunch of gilts. Can 
They are of prize winning blood and have the 


furnish pairs and trios not akin. 


conformation to please discriminating buyers. Addrese 
A. B. HEATH, 


~s 





Newell, Iowa 








sex, no akin. 
mares in foal 


SWEEPSTAKE 28006, WEIGHS 1260 POUNG 


first and champion boar at can. 1912, heads our herd of 

We ship C. O. D. and pay express charges. Choice grow: 
Catalogue free. 
Address B. M. BOWER & SONS, Farmington fous 


ster Whites, 
We also offer for sale recorded ©... 8% of both 








c.o.D. 


Sixty spring gilts, fall and yearling sows bred to 
the best boars money can buy, for sale at farmers’ 
prices. They are the getof Model Boy 19573, 
Fair Boy 2d. Jumbo 24, Captain and Chief 
Select, and are a fine lot. If we have a dissatisfied 
customer we Know not who he is, and if there are 
such would be pleased to bear from him. New 
blood for old customers. 


ED ANDERSON, R.D.2, Alta, lowa 


CHESTER WHITE BOARS 


sired by Mode} 
good bone, feet and backs. 


CHESTER WHITES ‘c'o'0" 








Captain and Royal 
Price $20 


April farrow, 
Chief. Have 
and #25 

F. BOLLMAN, 


Gould’s Chester Whites 


40 head of spring and winter boars, large boned 
kind, sired by Jumbo Chief and Captain C and others. 
Can furnish new blood for old customers. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. ANK A. GOULD, 

14 miles north of town. Rockwell City. lowa 


7Head°t** Chester White Boars 


April farrow; weight about 200: good individuals. 
Price $4 each. Owner seriously ill and must sell 
Address 

Grandview, lowa 


Wall Lake, Iowa 








Cc. P. WAGNER, 


VALE’S CHESTERs 


A fine lot of early boar pigs now f 
old established herd. Can supply old 
pigs not related, and with herd hea 
suit the — breeder. 
B.R.V Bonap 





arte, » Towa 


CHESTER WHITE GILTs 


Sixteen extra choice ones, the get 
will be bred for March and April farrow 


JOS. EGELHOF, Cuba ity, Wi Wis, 


Chester White Pigs 


of either sex of April and May farrow, 
to select, heavy bone, large and me!iow 
breeding. Write your wants. 
Cc. G. HELMING, 











Waukon. lowa 


Grant’s Chester Whites 


Thirty March and April boars for sal« 

lengthy, and good all around, Also > gilts» 
openorbred. Sire MAPLE KING by Ma Ess 20563. 
dam, NEPONSET IOWA 2d 37984 by } Tr 
18587. A. B. GRANT, Iowa Falls. lowa 


LEFEBURE’S CHESTERS 


A choice lot of either sex 
for 1 


sale 
J. LEFEBURE, 








Fairfax, lowa 





( KI. €. and Chester White boars and gilts, bred 
e sows. Young stock a specialty. Mated, no 


akin. Prolific, large Kind. FRED RUEBUSH, Sciota, Illinois. 





ARGE. GROWTHY CHESTER 
4 WHITE spring boars for sale, carry 
winning blood. F. H. SCHMADEKE, Cla 
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J. R. THOMPSON, Live Stock Auctioneer 


MERRILL, 


IOWA 





Pure Bred Live Stock and Real Estate Auctioneer 


We solicit your patronage. 


R. 1, 


LEON A. SHEPARD, 


Reasonable terms. 


MANNING, IOWA 








BE INDEPENDENT 


You can if you LEARN AUCTIONEERING 
at The World's Greatest School. Winter term 
opens Dec. 9th, following International Stock 
Show. Tuition includes four days’ free admis- 
sion tothe show. Write for free catalog. 


JONES NATIONAL SCHOOL OF AUCTIONEERING 
CAREY M. JONES, Pres. 
2894 Washington Bivd., Chicago, Illinois 














‘Missouri Auction School 


Largest in world. Actual practice given in selling 
all kinds of property. and students furnished set of 
text books free, written by instructors. 

Next Term Jan. 6th, Kansas City. Mo. 
W. B. Carpenter, Pres., 14th and Grand Ave. 
H.S. DUNCAN, CLEARFIELD, IOWA 
Fine Stock Auctioneer. Also instructor in 
Miissouri Auction School, largest and best in the 
world. Write today for free catalog or sale dates. 





C. C. Evans, Auctioneer 


and breeder of high class 


CHESTER WHITE SWINE 


Sales of this breed aspecialty; also farm <ales 
ducted in a most satisfactory manner. T+ 
successful experience. Write for other particular 
and dates. Address 


c. C. EVANS, 





North English. lowa 


GEO. P. BELLOWS 


AUCTIONEER 
PEDIGREED LIVE STOCK 


MARYVILLE, MO. 


Oliver S. Johnson 


TIPTON,. IOWA 
Farm and Live Stock Auctioneer 


Sold 105 sales from Sept. 1st to March 1st—a575.000.0. 











HOLSTEINS. 


Holstein Bulls Ready for Service From Year Record Govs 


Pauline Paul Beerepoot has just finished a year record of 971 lbs. of butter from 22989 Ibs. of miik. Her 





yearling bull and other bulls of this class on hand and for gale. 


mation, also let us Know your wants. 





Also some A. R. O. cows. Write us for infor 


CHICAGO STOCK FARM 


R. B. YOUNG, Prop., 


Buffalo Center, lowa 





Beaver Valley Farm Holsteins 


Headed by Homestead Triumph, winner of 
lst prize at 1910 lowa State Fair. His great grandsire 
was the sire of Colantha 4th Johanna, and his great 
great grandsire the sire of Colantha 4th. Brother to 
Heroine Tet, above 29 Ibs. in 7 days. 

Only a few bull calves left—choice—our own breed- 
ing. Address 


Beaver Valley Farm, Cedar Falls, lowa 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN 


bull calwes—several from dams with official rec- 
ords from 20 to 27 pounds in seven days: sires’ dams 
equally good. Prices low for quality. Write 

McHKAYW BROS., Buckingham, Iowa 











Purebred Registered 


HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE 


The most profitable dairy breed, ¢:°1'- 
est in size, milk, butter fat, and in vitality 

Send for FREE Illustrated Descriptive Booklets 
Holstein-Friesian Asso., F. L. Houghton, Sec’y 
Box 148, Brattleboro, Vt. 














FOR eas a — Seontifelly marked heifer « dull 
calves, 15-16 pure, 3-4 weeks old, $20 each, « ated 
for shipment anywhere. EDGEWOOD FARM, Whitewater, »'s 





When writing to advertisers ki: (ly 
mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 





SHROPSHIRE RAMS 


Yearling and ram lambs by our imported Sioux 
City champion ram and others and out of imported 
prize-winning ewes and others descending from im- 
ported ewes. Come and look them over. 

HELD BROS., Hinton, Plymouth Co., ta. 


40 Head of Shropshire Sheep at a Bargain 


Our entire flock. Big inducement to quick buyer. 
Will make low price for cash or will exchange for 
good grade or registered Holstein cattle. Come to 
see us or write at once. A. M. AVERY & 
SONS, Mason City. Iowa. 











40 yearling and two-year-old 


Shropshire Rams 


for sale at Pike Timber Stock Farm. 


DAVENPORT & MACK, Belmond, lowa 





SH ee 


eee 





ELK GROVE SHROPSHIRES 


Twenty bred ewes for sale from one to four years old bred to Imp. Delta and to Wardewell's 


NMedge. They are a good lot. 
guarantee satisfaction or money refunded. 
FRANK RAINIER, 


Will make very attractive price on the lot to go together. 


Remember. we 


LOGAN, IOWA 





HENLEY RANCH 


SHROPSHIRES 


We have choice select yearling ewes which will be 
bred to our prize-winning stud rams. Imported 
yearling rams, $35 to 50; American bred at $15 to $25. 
Our unequaled breeding facilities enable us to pro- 
duce the best at lowest prices. Address 


HENLEY & VROOMAN 
Mgrs. Henley Ranch, Greencastle, Mo. 





OXFORD SHEEP 


FOR SALE 


50 rams—lambs, yearlings and two-year-olds. 1™ 
ewes, different ages. Iowa State Fair prize win: ers 
among them. Herd rams are of Stilgoe and H0!ds 
breeding. Nothing but imported rams used for past 
12 years. A part of ewes also imported. We have 


the sheep for the farmer. 
JOHN GRAHAM & SON, R. 0D. 2, Eldora, lowa 
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1912. 


Pec é 


WALLACES’ FARMER 


(39) 1823 





DUROC JERSEYS. 


POLAND-CHINAS. 





of fall and spring farrow; 1: 
puro if JERS are good, rugged, high backed, good footed hogs. 
iv ling and 8 of the fall boars are suitable for use in good 
r stuff has not been crowded, but is in good, vigorous condition. 


ae Advemne®, Crimson Wonder! Am. Dams 


are mostly descendants of Prince of Colonels, 


12 fall boars and an April yearling that 

The April year- 
ure bred 
Sires: Prince The Col., 


A. L. MOSSMAN & SON, Mason City, lowa 








—_—_——— 


n 
: Huron this year. Herd 
Mode 


oy. WEILAND—WM. G@ 


RIVERSIDE HERD DUROC JERSEYS 


to offer of both fal and wer farrow—among them 1912 state fair prize winners. 

ibb« headed by the first prize boars, Crimson Chi 

: 20th 97069, Jumbo Jim 24 79491 and Protection Col. Ist 97039. 

te fair for the past three years _—" sent upon request. 
OR 


In all we won 18 
ef 79769. Golden 
Our show record 
Bred sow sale Feb. 12th 
Canistota, South Dakota 





SPRUCEMEAD FARM 


g choice large Duroc 
Jerse? gilts at a bar- 
Two straight 













ga ai Open. 

scot red bulls, 14 and 
months old. Outstanding in 
qualit For sale at right 


price. We mean business. 


J. A. BENSON 


south Fifth Ave., Sheldon, lowa 


CLOVER BLOSSOM HERD 


DUROCGS 


230 March and April pigs raised. Only a limited 
number will be retained for breeding purposes. 12 
extra arge and very choice fall boars. Sires: 
Prince of Cols. 3d 117501, Sioux Notcher 
ist 123201 and Top Notcher 122799. Our 
herd is strong in scale, good feet and bone, strong 
_ - i backs and good head and ear. 

. FARRINGER, Ireton, Sioux Co., Ia. 


Cahill Bros.’ Durocs 


Fal! boars all sold, 25 February, March and April 
boar ) offer of the big, lengthy, type. Also the 
her ir, Proud Wonder by Crimson Wonder 
IA 








reed the business hog and sell them at a price 
tha sans a business investment. Correspondence 
gia nswered. 

Two very choice Scotch bulls for sale. 
1ILL BROS., Rockford, lowa 


Model Chief 2d 53757 


the lowa grand champion boar used at the head of 
erd, is dead. Weare out of boars. Have sold 
this fall, mostly by the old hero. We will be 
i now to take orders for gilts and older sows to 

pped when safe in farrow. More champion 
boars represented in our herd than can be found 
elsewhere inthe state. Foundation stock aspecialty. 


W. N. SHANKS, Worthington, Minnesota 


Farm adjoins town. 


Duroc Jerseys 


Completely sold out of 
boars. Nothing else to offer 
the trade until Jan. 25, when 
I will sell aseleet offering of 
brood sows. Keep tbe date 
inmind. I thank the trade 
for their liberal support in 
helping me dispose of my surplus stock. 
J. E. SMITH, Victor, Iowa 


25 Duroc Jersey Boars 25 


TO OFFER 
That Have Not Been Picked Over 

Sires—West’s Crimson Climax 37459a, Crimson Cli- 
max 37461a, Walte Model and a son of West’s Hero. 
More herd heading material than we have ever raised 
before; big, smooth, toppy boars. Besides being 
bred in prize winning blood, their makeup indicates 
that they would not look out of place in show ring 
company. Write, or give us a call. 
ARC HIE HENDERSON, Paullina, Iowa 


Duroc Jersey Gilts For Sale 


that are first class in every respect. They are the 
get of C. J.’8s Chief and Model Chief's Last and they 
will be bred to Chief Select Jr., B. & 8. Golden Model 
andasonof Model Chief2d. Have also one top 
spring boar to offer—weight 240 lbs. Our herd 
won 36 prizes at the Mason City and Waverly fairs 
his fall, 16 firsts, 9 seconds, 7 championships. 


C. J. SWALE, Sumner, lowa 


SAMUELSON’S DUROCS 
first class spring boars for sale. Good colors, well 
it and large for theirages. Sires—B. A.’s INpI- 
RP 119045. ACHIEVER I KNow 120437 and LONG 
v 120439. We give you your money’s worth. 
\. SAMUELSON, Kiron, Sac County, Iowa. 
.rm between Kiron and Odebolt. 


GLENWOOD puUROCS Can furnish a limited 
number of good Duroc 
Jersey boars of March farrow to early buyers. We 
ve never culled so closely and what we have are 
me. <A few young Hereford bulls for sale by 

t prize winning Advertiser. 
P. GORMAN, Dougherty, Iowa 


Duroc Herd Headers 


Several extra good fall boars, sired by J. A.’s Chief, 

i show son of Ohio Chief. Choice spring boars of 
icest breeding. 
L. L. WOODS, 


CLYDE H. SMITH, RIGEVILLE, 1A. 


Boars for sale—-Duroc Jerseys. Al! large ones 
of early spring farrow and sired mostly by Prince 
Select 121133. Positively nothing shipped ex- 

‘pt first class stock. We solicit your patronage. 


DUROC JERSEYS 


Kildee wants to sell you a Duroc’Jersey boar. 
Vhy? Because he has a lot more than he needs. 
hey are the Chief Select kind and the prices are 
trictly in keeping with the merits of the boars. 
J. A. KILDEE, Osage, Iowa. 


Gold Dust Herd Durocs 


If you want a good gilt, bees or open, a tried sow, 
yearling or spring boars, writ 
Jv. BRADSHAW 
Fillmore, Ill. 


























Grinnell, Iowa 











Bold Knob Farm, 


King of Gols, Again 80267 Now For Sale 


Ap 800 lb. boar with great quality and an Al 
breeder. Also 20 good spring boars at farmers’ 
prices. A few good herd headers among them. 


A. J. DEYOUNG, Sheldon, lowa 








Idlewild Herd Duroc Jerseys 


Boars All 
Sold 


Look for our ad. a little 
later on for choice large bred 
gilts. 


WELLENDORF & SON, 


BALMATS’ DUROCS 


We are now offering the best of our 1912 crop of 
March and April boars. We feel sure that a number 
of them would have been strong candidates at the 
state fairs had they been fleshed. They have as good 
lines, bone, length and character as any we have ever 
raised. Chief Select Jr., Chief Select 24 
and Notcher Chief are the main sires. 


BALMAT & SON, Mason City, lowa 


“Always Better” Durocs 


SPRING BOARS FOR SALE 


Better than ever. Sired by Mimg the Col., Col. 
Willetta and Golden Model llth. One yearling by 
Col. Willetta. 


COME AND SEE THEM 
Cc. W. HUFF, Mondamin, 


R. J. Hadley, Grinnell, lowa 


Breeder of 


DUROC JERSEYS AND 
ANGUS CATTLE 


Boars for sale, mostof them sired by F. & A.’s 
Crimson Wonder by the champion Crimson Wonder 
Again. A few by Model Chief 20th and Royal Col, 

Also Angus bulls for sale. 

Address as above, mentioning this paper. 


immunized Duroc Boars 
and Gilts 


I have eight boars by A. F.’s Colonel 117631, and two 
by Model Improver 104001 stock. Also a few choice 
gilts. These hogs passed through cholera and vac- 
cination early in October. A fine lot of boars and 
gilts. Prices reasonable. 


J. P. STOW, 


DUROCG JERSEYS 


120 March and April pigs, 15 fall boars; all good 
growing stuff. Herd boar and main sire, Suther- 
land 103159; a daughter of Missouri Mode! Top 
has litter by Challenge. If needing a boar, would be 
pleased to hear from you. Wm. Taylor, Ireton, lowa. 


’ Large, growthy boars for 
WALDEN $s DUROCS sale--37 head. Sires: Wal- 
den’s Pride, Expansion Col., Col. Beaut. 
Few by Col. Scott Jr., Choice Advancer, King of Cols. 
Again, Regulus and Crimson Sol. We cater to the 
big type and can show more quality than most 
herds. C. E. WALDEN, Washta, Iowa. 


DUROC JERSEYS 


Am now offering my herd boar, Regulus 105987, 
for sale at 875. A grand good boar and asure breeder. 
Also good growthy March and April boars and a few of 
fall farrow. Choicest breeding. Prices conservative. 
W. I. JACQUES, Galva, lowa 


Duroc Jersey Boars 


Well enough bred for breeders—cheap enough for 
farmers. Spring boars sired by a son of Royal Heir; 
fall boars sired by Model Chief Gold. Call or write. 


J, W. TROY & BROS., Rose Hill, lowa 


Duroc Jersey Boars 


Just a few more males left, of the good, big boned 
kind. Address 


C, V. GRUNSLEY, 
Duroc Boars and B. P. Rocks For Sale 


Spring boars. immune to cholera, sired by Jumbo 
Wonder; and fall boars by H. A.’s Choice Goods 5th. 
Also B. P. Rock cockerels. Good stock at reason- 
able prices. 

GEO. T. WHITE, 


Duroc Jerseys 


Large, heavy boned spring boars to offer—good 
ones. Prices, 325.00 to $30.00 each. The most popular 
prize winning blood lines represented. 

JOHN ROSKAMP Kanawha, Iowa 


AVERYDALE DUROCS 


A number of good, growthy, lengthy. heavy boned 
boars yet for sale. Sires, Chief of Cols. 121969 and 
King Mason 91703. Popular breeding, the kind the 
man needing a good Boar wants. A. M. AVERY & 
SONS, Mason City, lowa. 





Algona, lowa 








lowa 








Burt, lowa 

















Swan Creek, Illinois 





Dallas Center, Iowa 











UGH’S DUROCS—Leading strains of the 

most prolific, bred from mature sows. Boars 

ready for service at reasonable prices. R. W. PUGH, 
Williamsburg, Iowa. 


DUROC JERSEY BOAR FOR SALE 


LaFollette’s Prince 120801, one of the best. 
OTTO POUND, VAIL, IOWA 


Full Blooded Cattle and Horses Wanted! 


(She stuff preferred) in exchange for a nice, smooth 
quarter section of land near Weyburn, Sask., and also 
a nice quarter near Plankington, 8. D., all tillable, 


but no improvements 
J. P. MURRAY, Cedar Rapids, leowa 














Good Luck Herd Poland-Chinas 


Forty strong, husky, heavy-boned, big type boars for sale, yearlings and spring farrow. sired by Fisher's 


Chief Price, Giant-Wonder and Orange Boy. 
teed. Write us for deserip- 
tion and prices. Address 


Will ship on approval, express prepaid. 


L. S. FISHER & SON, R. 1, Edgewood, lowa 


Satisfaction guar- 





Elk Grove Poland-Ghinas—CGholera Immune 


I have for sale 1 April yearling boar, 3 fall boars and 12 of last spring farrow. They are what I considera 


first class lot. 
Chief and Chas. Tec. 3a. 
weigh 250 lbs. and not fat. 
prices. 


They are by Monarch Chief 143899, Long Chief, he by Chief Price Again. Big 
Have used the spring yearling on my own herd. 
Has 7-inch bone, 50 in. long, 49 in. flank and heart. 


One of the April 1912 boars 
Will sell at very moderate 
FRANK RAINIER, Logan, Iowa. 





BLAKE’S BIG TYPE POLANDS 


Big, stretchy, 
Dams by Chief Price 2d, Smooth Wonder 2d, etc. 


Farm 3 miles north of Waukee. Call or write. 


good boned spring pigs for sale, sired by Columbia Chief 3d and Smooth Wonder 2d Jr. 
Will also sell Columbia Chief 3d Jr. 167419, a big smooth 
October 3-year-old; and Smooth Wonder 24 Jr., a lengthy, Bsa boned spring yearling. 


Both good breeders. 
R. R. BLAKE, Dallas Center, lowa. 





Oakwood Herd Big Polands 


Eight selected fall boars and the best from 80 
spring pigs raised to offer. Chief stock boar, Por. 
ter’s Hadley Expansion. Two top spring boars 
are full brothers to Long Porter; two others, equally 
as good, are full brothers in blood. One extra choice 
spring boar is out of the dam of Porter's Hadley 
Expansion and sired by Model Chief 185883. A few 
others are by Oakwood Pawnee 185885. Our motto: 
Good hogs. Visit the herd if possible. 

Cc. H. PORTER, Eagle Grove, lowa 


Cahill Bros.’ Big Polands 


Eight very smooth, lengthy Sept. boars to offer, sired 
by Big Bone 2d 151743 and out of dams by 
Balance Jumbo, Big Surprise and others of 
similar breeding—the making of the real big ones 
and suitable for-heading pure herds. A number of 
spring boars of same breeding are being offered. They 
will not disappoint you. Also two pure Scotch Short- 
horn bulls for sale, Feb. and March yearlings; one a 
full brother to Hampton's King; both good. 

CAHILL BROS., Cartersville, Iowa 


POLAND-CHINAS 


Spring boars all sold. We 
are now offering 25 1912 fall 
boars as fine anything we 
ever raised; sired by H.’s 
Defender and out of the 
sows that produced our 
prize winners at Sioux City 
this year. 

HENRY BROS., 


















A : 
Sheldon, Iowa 


High Class Herd Boars 


of both fall and spring far- 
row. The best Big Type 
Poland-Chinas we 
have ever offered private- 
ly. Show boars among 
them. Sires—-Price’s 
Giant, HKuebel’s A 
Wonder, and the champion Chief Again Price. 
If looking for mone. classy come and see us. 

RUEBEL BRO Marathon, Iowa 


Oak Glen Herd ESA’N ‘aS 


CHINAS 


Thirty toppy big type boars of March and April 
farrow for sale. The best and most uniform bunch 
we have ever raised. They are mostly sired by 
Tecumseh Longfellow 2d, 184518, winner of champion- 
ship at northern lowa’s leading fairs in 1912, and out 
of splendid big type dams. Also two good, stretchy 
fall yearling boars. Write for prices and descrip 
tions, or come and see. 
WwW. S. AUSTIN, 


Bertel Hansen, A. 2, Alta, lowa 


Breeder of Poland-Chinas 


Good thrifty boars to offer, sired by Wonder 
Price, Young Fellow, Mastodon W. Chief 
Longfellow, Blue Ribbon and Glynn Crow. 
Dams are of best breeding in the state. Also one 
good two-year-old boar, good breeder. Everything 
in the herd big type breeding. Moderate prices for 
quick sales. 

Let me know your wants. 








Dumont. lowa 








Poland-China Boars 


Thirty head of February, March and April farrow, 
sired by Prince Price 166121 and Big Lad 
177629 by Pawnee Lad. Their dams are of Mouw, 
Miller and Crow breeding. They are large, long and 
heavy boned, with good arched backs, wide heads, 
ears all down and up well on their feet. We 
= approval and guarantee satisfaction. 
write to 


J. F. DeLONG, Bristow, lowa 


sh 
Call e 


50 Poland-China Boars 50 


15 Fall Yearlings, 35 Spring Boars at $25.00 each 


Quick sales is what I want. These are big boars 
and as good as their breeding. Sires: Chief 
170365, Glen Mead Porter 24 170363, 
Long King Lad 186897, Long Wonder 
181725, Youngfellow Jr. 186899 and King 
Dodo 170361. 


J. A. PENN, Alta, Iowa 





Big Poland-Chinas 


I am offering sonre big, stretchy spring gilts by 
Longfellow 24 183143 and Giant Wonder 
183147 and out of dams by Beauty’s Jumbo, Big 
Orange, Long Wonder, Miller's Chief Price, etc. They 
are bred to my big young herd boars and will be 
priced worth the money. Write me or come and see 
the herd. 
THOS. LIEN, 


POLAND-GHINAS 


Will offer either of my herd boars, Mastodon 
Wonder 165343 and Bi Creek Chief 
181319. Also 4 fall boars and few of spring far- 
row. ll big breeding and big, stretchy stuff. 

L. A. ROBINSON, Correctionville, Iowa 


BOARS— POLAND -CHINAS— BOARS 


40 head that have not been picked over. weights 190 


Elgin, lowa 








to 240 los.. $25 to 830 each, Lengthy, heavy boned, 
extra quality. More boar for the money than you 
think for. Also 50 spring gilts. 


GUSTAVE PUFAHL, Luana, Clayton County, Iowa. 


SNYDER & LEE, SAC CITY, IOWA 


BIG TYPE POLAND-CHINA BOARS 
25 head to offer. Up-te-Date 2d, Longfellow 
and S. L.’s Expansion are their sires. Better 
and bigger this year than ever. A letter or postal 
will bring de sired information. 











peras D.C 1INAS: Cholera Immune— 
20 falland spring boars for sale: fall boars strictly 
herd headers. Weight 300 Ibs. in thin flesh. Sires— 
Golddust Wonder, Big Hadley 3d, Defender Again, 
Silver Creek Chief, Chief Price Again. Spring boars 
extra good in bone and quality. We guarantee de- 
scriptions. C. M. PEDERSON, Dunlap, Iowa. 


+ | a. 
Henry’s Poland-Chinas 
25 head—1 Oct., 4 Dec. and 20 April boars to offer. 
Mostly H’s Defender by Dorr’s Defender and out of 
mature sows. They are an extra good, lengthy, heavy 
boned lot of pigs. Prices very reasonable quality 
considered. WILL A. HENRY, Marcus, Ia. 





3( BiG BONED, growthy Poland-China 

boars and 30 gilts. From mature parents, 
best breeding, prolific litters—175 to 200 Ibs. Two 
Short-horn bulls, 13 months old. Pleased buyers in 
twenty four states past ey! ia and can eee 
you. Write or call. P. 8. . BARR, Box W. F. 
R. 4, Davenport, Iowa. 





Holland Farm Berkshires 


Young boars and gilts of prize-winning stock, 
royally bred, of the Masterpiece faroily. They will 
please you. Prices reasonable. 

Cc. D. Nichols Live Stock Co., Cresco, iowa 


Berkshire Boars 


Choice spring boars, sired by a show son of the 
champion, Crown Premier. Dams of Masterpiece 
and Premier Longfellow breeding. 
JNO. C. MELLER, RK. 2, 


Berkshire Boars and Bred Gilfs 


Spring pigs of March farrow, either sex, with size 
and quality, of Masterpiece and Lord Premier blood 
lines. Prices reasonable. Guaranteed. 

WM. LAKINGS, Hurley, So 


HAMPSHIRES 
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_ SUMMIT FARM HAMPSHIRES 








Harlan, Iowa a 





th Dakota 











Poland-Ghinas 


Spring boars at from $25 toe $30 each. The 
lengthy, big type sort. Sires, Big Wonder 
180955 (by A Wonder 143421 and out of dam by A 
Wonder 107353) and Prince Victor 185279. 

A. VANDER PLOEG, Kanawha, Iowa 


Big Type Poland-Chinas 


Fall pigs, both sexes, sired by Look Again (192885). 
From large, prolific dams and big litters. Write for 
full descriptions and prices. Can please you in indi- 
viduality. M. O. WATTS, Fairfield, lowa, 


Hanson’s Big Boned Polands 


of the Dorr-Mouw breeding. Fall and spring boars 

ready to ship, bigger and better than we have here. 

= raised. Spring boars are of March farrow. 
>. K. HANSON & SON, Nashua, Iowa. 


Held Bros., Hinton, lowa 


REEDERS POLAND-CHINA 
We have ten head of strong fall yearling nll and 
same number of spring pigs. They are sired by Col. 
Thickset by Thickset od, Mondamin Master, Big De- 
fender and others. 


50 BIG TYPE 


Poland-China Boar Pigs 


with quality for sale at Pike Timber Stock Farm. 
Also 50 aged sows and gilts for sale. 
DAVENPORT & MACK. Beilmond, lowa 
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We reserved from our sale 10 





spring boars forbreeders who 
were not yet ready to buy. 
Have a few gilts and some 
tried yearling and older sows 


zi which we will breed to order and sell at very 
attractive prices. Write us or call and see 
us. Farm adjoins city limits. 

MAXW ELL & SPANGLER, Creston, Ia. 


HAMPSHIRE SWINE 








Am all sold out of boars and wil! now offer 30 head 
of yearling sows and spring gilts bred to suc h boars 
as fae s Choice 11099, ason of Pat Malony 14! 


Prize-winning blood represente a 


and T. K. 12408. 
, lowa. 


F. O. PETERSON. Galva, Ida Co. 





YORKSHIRES. 
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Large Yorkshire Boars 


I rg six choice ones for sale at $25 and $30 
Write quick if you want one. 


GEORGE KORF, 


MULE FOOT HOGS. 


Mule Foot Hogs 


Safe and certain. Mule foot hogs are hardier and 
healthier than any other breed of, hogs. Are just as 
easily fattened. Now is the time*to order sows bred 
for spring farrow. Also have fall pigs for sale. 

ILLINOIS PIONEER HERD 
Henry M. Boston. New Berlin, tllinois 
All stock registered. 


Farrar, lowa 
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WALLACES’ FARMER 








Greeley Horse Importing Company 


The World’s Greatest Importing Establishment 








Percherons, Belgians, Shires, German and 
French Goachers, Hackneys 


Big ton black and grey Percherons our specialty— Blacks, black-greys, steel-greys and gs Ag greys. 
Royal Belgians—We import more Belgian stallions than any other firm in the U.S. 


roans, chestnuts and blacks. 
Shires—The best that old England produces. 


We have at any time of the year more big, ton, high class Percheron and Belgian stallions than any 


other firm in the U.S 


A. B. HOLBERT, Proprietor and Manager, 


Bays, browns, 
















Trumans’ Champion Stud 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST COLLECTION OF 








Shire Stallions and Mares, Percherons and Bel- 
gians to Suit the Most Critical Buyers, Hackneys 
of Richest Breeding and Strongest Individuality 


Fifth 1912 importation of Shire and Percheron and 
Belgian stallions arrived October 29th. Thirty-four years in 
the business and not one dissatisfied customer. ‘Our prices 
are the lowest.’’ Send for our handsomely illustrated catalog. 
Imported Shire and Percheron mares for sale. Mention Wal- 
laces’ Farmer. Address 


TRUMANS’ PIONEER STOCK FARM, 











Bushnell, Illinois 


























IS YOUR TIME VALUABLE? 


Imported Percheron Stallions and Mares 


southeast of Des Moines, 180 miles west of Peoria, IIL, 


on 





IF SO, SEE THE 





NOW IN THE BARNS OF 


J. HEISEL, Fremont, Mahaska Co., lowa | 


Fremont is 91 miles west of Burlington, 70 miles 


C. B. & Q., and M. & St. L. Rys. 

















PARAMOUNT STOCK FARM 


Imported and Home Bred 


Percherons, Belgians 














- 
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‘% F fact 
My new importation of stallions and mares. which I personally selected, arrived the first of the 
month. This importation, numbering over 40 head, comprises the best lot I ever imported, and with 


those already in my barns and pastures, makes Paramount Stock Farm one of the best places in 
America to come for strictly high class stallions and mares. Among them are prize winners and tops 
that cost a lot of money. Come to the farm, 2 miles north of Hudson, 9 miles southwest of Waterloo, 
and see them. Address, mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer, 


WMH. CROWNOVER, Hudson, lowa 


























Importer and Breeder of 


PERCHERONS owe ex 


HOME BRED 
46 il EAD * 20 stallions and 26 mares 
select from—all ages and all 
good. A new Seemann. a I personally selected, 
arrived last October. A VERY SELECT LOT that were 


bought right and will be sold right. Address as above, 
mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer. 



































An Importation of Percheron and Belgian Stallions and Mares 


W. L. DeCLOW, 


HAVE JUST ARRIVED AT MY FARM 


This being the sixth importation this season. I can now show you over 144 head strictly high 
class stallions and mares. ranging in age from two to five years, at a price of from #900 to $1200 
on stal lions and €@500 to 800 on mares. Also have a fine line of American bred stallions from 
weanlings to three years old. ranging in price from #300 to $600 each. Also over 70 jacks 
that cannot be duplicated anywhere in the world. I solicit your custom. 


Cedar Rapids Importing Farm, 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 








When answering advertisements, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 





or Fairfax. 


HENRY LEFEBURE, 





LEFEBURE’ 
BELGIAN EMPORIUM 


150 Stallions, Mares and Colts, Imp. and Home Bred 


My fall importation of 60 head, the second this year, arrived October 14th. 


ages from 1 to 5-year-olds. Some were prize winners in the old country, and a more drafty, bet 
boned lot, with as much quality cannot be found anywhere else in America. Also a few imported 
Percherons, including a first prize winner. Special fall prices. 

Farms located 2 miles east of Fairfax, 8 miles west of Cedar Rapids, and3 miles west Lefebure 
Crossing on the Cedar Rapids.& lowa City Interurban. Notify me and I will meet you at Interurban 
Address, mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer, 


Linn County, 








All are in fine shay 
and comprise the best lot of stallions | ever imported, and they cost more money. All colors and 






FAIRFAX, IOWA 




















IMPORTED PERCHERON, BELGIAN AND SHIRE 
STALLIONS AND MARES 


The best specimens of these breeds can be found in our 
barns at the present time. 
antee and can protect the buyer from loss for the full 
purchase price. 

Save you money. 


TAYLOR & JONES, 


We sell under a safe guar- 


Write or come and see us. We can 


Williamsville, Sangamon Co., III, 


























W. A. LANG & CO. 


Belgian and Percheron Stallions and Mares 
GREELEY, DELAWARE COUNTY, IOWA 


All horses imported. All pedigrees stamped by the 
government. Prices as reasonable as is consistent 
with quality of stock. Terms liberal. Guarantee gilt 
edge. Write for full particulars. 

Calendar after December 15th. 





Imported and Home Bred Stallions and Mares 


Percherons— Belgians— Shires 


The best importation we ever 
made is now in our barns ready 
for inspection. The mares in- 
clude some of the best fillies 
that came out of the Perch 
this year. See what we have 
before buying elsewhere. 

Address, mentioning Wal- 
laces’ Farmer, HART BROS.. 
Osceola, Iowa. 


WHITE OAK STOCK FARM 


AMERICAN BRED PERCHERONS 
THE BEST OF THE BREED 


as the records of the leading shows will prove. Have 
a large number of stallions and mares to select from. 
Prices reasonable. Write or visit the farm. 


D. AUGSTIN, Carlock, Illinois 


Near Bloomington on L. E. & W. R. R. 


Imported Belgians 
and Percherons 


Just arrived from Belgium and France with new 
importation of Belgian and Percheron stallions, which 
I would like for you to inspect before buying else- 
where. Barnintown. Address 
Cc. 8S. BABCOCK, Walford, lowa 














Percheron Bargain! 


As I have sold part of my farm and must re- 
duce my live stock numbers to conform to aceon- 
modations, I WILL SELL A@® A BARGAIN 
PRICE FOR THE LOT, 


2 Pure Bred Mares, | Imported 
2 Yearling Fillies 

2 Weanling Stud Colts 

{ Yearling Stud 


All are recorded in the Percheron Society, and 
are good things, sound and right. $2,000 for tly 
lot or will price separately. Come and see them 
or write. Address 


C. F. JONES, Rippey, lowa 


Percherons and Angus 


For sale—3 stallions, coming 2-year-old—sire and 
dams imported. One of these a high class gray out 
of imported show mare. Will also tell Imp. Retif.7 
years old, a splendid breeder, used by us 3 years. 

Angus for sale include one T. Erica and six Queen 
Mother bulls, from 8 to 15 mos. old. Prices reasonable. 


BROWN & WALKER 
Cold Brook Stock Farm, CLARINDA, IOWA 


STALLIONS AND BULLS 


The Iowa State College is offering for sale one 
yearling Clydesdale stallion and one yearling Be!- 
gian stallion, both State Fair Futurity winners. A!so 
few good young Short-horn and Angus bulls, and 
boars and gilts of the leading breeds. Address 


DIVISION OF AGRICULTURE 


Iowa State College Ames, Iowa 


Two Young Percherons 


Remarkably good home- 
grown stallions, extra 
bone. Registe pred. One 
gray coming 3, one black 
coming 4. State certifi- 
cates of soundness. South 
central Iowa; good rail- 
roads. Anxious to sell. 

FRED CHANDLER 
R.7, Chariton, Ia. 


Imported and Home-Bred Stallions 


I will sell imported stallions, $300 to #1000, except 
two stallions. Home-bred stallions, $300 to #8600. 
Come and see my horses. 

FRANK L. STREAM, Creston. Lowa 
Mention Wallaces’ Farmer when writing. 




















Please mention Wallaces’ Farmer when 
writing to advertisers. 





























